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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

O NE evemnglast November two of my iriends were Iiileii- 
ing with me to a broadcast by Lord Halifax The v oice 
ceased and we sat for a moment in silence, which I broke by 
saying that I had good reason for remembering an epigram 
he had quoted, for it had been chosen as the subject for an 
essay in the College Fellowship Examination for which he 
and I had entered just thirty six years before So vve fell to 
talking of the distinction which marks his speeches and one 
of my fiiends spoke of their philosophic quahty \Se were 
led presently to the conclusion that, if it were found possible 
his principal speeches should be collected and published, 
and before we broke up I had been pitched upon to serve 
as editor 

Lord Halifax readily consented to the proposal when it 
was made to him and it was arranged that a volume should 
be published by the Oxford University Press under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs I 
would not have been able to undertake the editorship — 
having other work to do — ^without ihe patient and judicious 
assistance of Mr Stephen \Vnghi undersecretary of the 
Bodleian Library To him especially but also to certain 
members of the Foreign Office vtalT and of the staff of 
Chatham House my best thanks are due for the help which 
they hav e rendered 

The choice of speeches was left to my discretion Those 
speeches wluch Lord invm — as he then was — made durmg 
his tenure of the office of Viceroy of India (1925-31) had 
been printed in two volumes m the Government Press at 
Simla, and the chief of them had been published in 1932 by 
Messrs Alien and Unwm under the title Indian Problans 
Speeches Lord Imin These have been excluded, and it has 
been thought best, m order to give unity to the collection, 
vt5'c«iiiSin?dho''^v5\\i^^A5“i^mrhs'mr land »5ir 
pnnciplesofBndsh Policy A sm^e exception has been made 
in favour of the address debvered at the unveihng of the 
memonal to Colonel T E Lawrence m St Paul s Cathedral, 
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an address published at the Ume of ite deli\ cry by the Oxford 
Um\ entry Press Although Lord Halifax did not become 
Foreign Secretary until February 1938, he had been dosely 
concerned with foreign affairs for some years before The 
collection therefore begins m >934 It close; in 1940 with a 
memorable oration delivered to the University of Oxford 
on a February e\emng m the full thronged Theatre of the 
Skeldom^iti 

The majority of the speeches ivcrc made in the House of 
Lords, and are pnntcd from Hansard s Parhamenta^ Dehatts 
Some are ivntten statements that were given in similar terms 
b> the Pnme Minister to the House of Commons, but more 
arc debating speeches These were delivered extempore, as 
a rule they wound up debates, and they not only touched on 
many points of passing interest, but they 'ivere liberally 
spnnUed with references to previous speakers— to this argu 
ment used by ‘the noble marqius’ or to that remark made by 
‘the noble lord who hasjust sat dowm* When such speeches 
arc isolated from the debates m which they were spoken and 
put into a \olume intended for reading in the study, it is 
obvious that they cannot be reproduced verbatim Personal 
references must be deleted Parentheses, repetitions, -ind 
superfluous phrases must be eliminated Long passages must 
be exased and their omission — unless they occur at the open 
mg of a speech — indicated by i^tcnsks 

ISon parliamentary speeches arc of different quality As 
a rule they arc carefully prepared in advance, but their 
editing — apart ffom broadcasts which are here reproduced 
irom Tkt Listener and the Geneva speeches which arc printed 
from the OJicta! Jcmtal of the League of Nations— requires 
a disDnct method of treatment It is true that where a full 
text is at hand in the tj'pcscnpt used by the speaker no diffi- 
culty arises But this is not the case with the earlier speeches 
m this \olumc, some of which have had to be put together 
from imperfect reports and from the speaker’s typed notes — 
here a passage wntten out m full, there the framework of a 
sentence, and there again an isolated phrase Here the editor 
has a more difficult task Faced svitli variants he ahvays 
chooses the longer text In reconstructing a sentence he 
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attaches more weight to cadence than to strict syntactical 
construction He is on his guard against the pitfalls set by 
faulty reporting, realizing that this may result equally from, 
imsheanng and from misinterpretation of shorthand notes 
An unskilful reporter may umvittingly set some pretty 
problems m textual cntiasm 

An editor’s task is not o\er with the estabhshment of a 
text Tlie speaker tlnnks in sentences, but the reader requires 
paragraphs, and good paragraphing is therelbre of high im 
portance So also is punctuation, and where a dash in his 
manuscript leaps more readily to the speaker’s eye the reader 
ivill look for commas and semicolons — tnfling details tvhich 
it u dangerous to neglect 

The prefatory notes gi'cn to each speech are intended to 
give the mmimum of information necessary to acquamt the 
reader ivith the circumstances in which the speech was 
delivered and to explani allusiuiis cuataiued therein Each 
prefatory note assumes the reader’s lamiiianty with preced- 
ing notes 

The speeches have been chosen with the object of giving a 
more or less connected narrative of the events which led up to 
the present war and of illustrating the slow change m the 
British attitude towards Germany They reflect the reliance 
placed at the outset upon the League of Nations as an 
instrument of peace and upon the collective security which 
it was considered to afford Then, as disarmament changes 
to rearmament, doubts are felt as to the efficacy of the 
Covenant and its reform is debated Regional pacts are 
sought to buttress the tottenng fabric of the League Insis- 
tence that war is not inevitable presages approaching 
calamity And so the current of events floods onward with 
increasing pace toivards the cataract of war 

Yet not for this, perhaps, will these speeches be best re- 
membered, but for that philosophic quality of which I said, 
at the outset, that my friend spoke, for their defence of the 
ideals of democratic government, and of tlie aim of demo- 
cracy — the free development of human personabty The 
antithesis of democracy is despotism, and as despotism 
dc% elops its counter philosophy of aggression, and veils under 
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the name of Lfbnsraum ite ambitions for the matenal ag- 
grandisement of a single nation, so these speeches reveal, 
growing in intensity, the spint of democracy, which is 
Liberty — the Liberty that regards other men’s liberties , the 
Liberty not of a race but of the individual soul, that invin- 
cible liberty, pnzed above life because deemed immortal 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
DISARMAMENT 
6 Ftbruaiy 

[The \S’orld Diiartnamcnt Conlcrcncc held its first meeting on Febru- 
ary 2nd, 1932 In July Germany refuied to contumc participation m the 
work of the Conference unless her claim to equality were accepted by 
the other Powers A period of stalemate was ended on December iith 
by a declaration on the part of five participant Powers recognizing 
Germany’s equality of right* in matters rclaiuig to armaments, but there 
still remained the difficulty of reconciling the German demand for 
equality with the French inststenee on secunty Herr Hitler’s advent to 
power as Chancellor of the Reich on January 30th, 1933, intensified the 
demands of German nationjlism for p/aciical equably m arruaineuts 
with France and French unwillingness to comider armament reduction 
In the hope of ending the deadlock the British i’nme Minister, Mr 
Ramsay NlacDonald, submitted to the Conference on March 1 6th a draft 
convention which was eventually accepted as a basis for discussion 
Attempts followed to »ettle niitstanding difficulties by negotiations niit> 
side the Conference, and eventually on October t^th the Foreign Secre> 
tary, Sir John Simon, outlined the alterations found to benecdful in the 
druA convctiiioii as the rouli oi conversation* between the five principal 
Powers ocher than Germany The pnncipal feuiure vf the tiew' plan tvaa 
a proposal for the carrying out of disarmament m two stages The first 
would be a period ofsupervisionand of the standardization of continental 
armies , the second would be a period of substantia! disarmament The 
effect oi the statement was instantaneous, though not in the direction 
desired Thai same afternoon Herr Hitler aimounced the withdrawal of 
Germany alike trom the Disarraament Conference and from the League 
of Nations 

It was against this background of failure that the League of Nations 
Umon organised a demonstration in the Albert Hall tn Febt uary 1934 
A resolution that the meeting recxuded its profound conviction that only 
ihroueh the collective sv stem embodied m the League of Is aliens could 
war be averted and civibzation saved was moved by Lord Halifax The 
text of the speech is taken from his notes .aid from The Times report ] 
THERE IS no need for anyone to disguise the anxiety that 
vve all fed with regard to the present state of affairs and the 
future state of affairs m the world as they affect the League 
of Nations There are large States m the world that have 
not yet joined it There are other lai^e States that have felt 
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impelled to signify their intention of leaving it Yet when 
V, e lool. dispassionately at the state of affairs and reflect upon 
It, It se< ms to me that the grcmnig conviction throughout 
the world is that the world’s problems can only be solved by 
international co operation I see no cause for undue depres- 
sion and alarm It all depends surely upon what is the real 
foundation of our faith in the great instrument that humanity 
has invented — the League of Nations All thinking people 
are disturbed to day at the state of the world It is no matter 
for surprise that through repeated disappointment and dis 
illusionmenta many men and women are in danger of 
becoming cynics 

The remedies suggested for the present state of affairs differ 
naturally enough according to mcn% philosophy *^here is 
one set of rmnds that ascribe ail the failures to the very 
attempt to (ram the world to think in terms of unity, and 
which would accordingly seek refuge by a return to a nar- 
rowly restneted nauonahsm From thi? source spring the 
demands with which w e are farrabar enough — that we should 
fmd salvation in isolation, and from this source also springs 
a belief m an alleged immutable antagonism between the 
intemauonal order of the League of Nations and the national 
or quasi national unit of the British Empire Surely one of 
the greatest lessons the War taught was that as science 
extends its field, and .is die economic life of the world be- 
comes more interlocked, the preservation of a lofty and 
splendid isolation becomes very much more difficult Those 
who preach the gospel of behaviour like that of Diogenes, 
retiring into his tub and disinterestinghimselffrom the affairs 
of the world outside, are Lving m a dreamland of their own 
creation And especially have we learnt that economic ties 
are so close that if one member of the world s commonwealth 
suffers, all members suffer wnib it The economic organiza- 
tion of the world is so dehcate that no single section of,it can. 
be rudely shaken without causing dislocation of all 

As to the argument that there exists an immutable anta- 
gonism between the intematicinal order of the League and 
the nitioial order of the British Empire, it might as well be 
argued that the devotion of a man to his own family was 
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incompatible Avith the wider loyalty that he o^ved by virtue 
of citizenship to the State *1110 truth is evattly the opposite, 
we all know that that man is the best citizen who docs his 
best for his own family Vice\ersa that man tviU be the best 
father or brother or son who is most conscious of his respon 
sibihties us a ciU/cn Human hfe is built upon a series of 
mutually supporting loyalties each tends to become stunted 
and atrophied if it is content to be merely self regarding 
A man s personaht) shn\cls if he seeks to develop it in isola 
tion and remains regardless of other claims upon his service 
and lo\e Lojalt)' to family to town to county will fade 
unless it IS bzdanced by the ideal of wider obhgation to the 
country of which all these form part The same principle 
holds good of every umt of the British Empire in relation to 
the whole and the same principle holds true of the British 
Empire in its relation to the wider family of nations which 
we call the world And it was this perhaps that Nurse 
Cavell who made the highest saenfite any human being can 
make for patnotism had m mind when she said Patriotism 
is not enough Therefore so far from there being any mutual 
antipathy between the League of Nations and the British 
Empire I would say that a sane nadonal spirit was the only 
foundation for the international structure and that this 
structure is the natural and the only complete fulfilment 
of all national loyalty 

It is reasons such as these — consciously or unconsciously 
accepted — which have impelled the great bulk of British 
people and e\ery Government which they have called to 
power to lend their full support to the League of Nations 
and to the principles and purposes of which the League is 
the outward and Msible expression It is not the fault of the 
British people nor of His Majesty s Government — and cer 
tainly not the fault of the League itself —if the League of 
Nations should ha\e been unable to find a solution for any 
‘?7 p’ ‘Th'^T’ ‘h? Hsd ♦hf* avn Nr 

doubt the League is not perfect — what human creation is^ — 
and perhaps iL can be improved Tlie League is no super 
State and has no posver bevond that svhich it may derive 
from Its constituent members under the Covenant and 
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po\^erful as is its main instrument— that of appeal to moral 
force and conscience — both the League and the individual 
members of it must and can onlyscel. to promote their ends 
by the achiei ement of agreements** 

On no subject ha^e the difficulties of achievang agreement 
been more obstinate than upon disarmament, and on no 
subject IS it more vital for the future of our cmhzauon that 
difficulties should be resolved To no subject have His 
Majesty’s Government, and Sir John Simon m particular* 
dev oted more continuous thought and efiort The difficulties 
are familiar enough No country can be legitimately asked 
to disarm below the level of seevnty unless other countries 
do the same, and, from the point of view of France and 
Germany, no Englishman who honestly tncs to look at the 
problem with the eyes of the son of France or the son of 
Germany, but would admit that, were his country in their 
position, he would led much the same And ^et all persons 
concerned are bound to remember that the fears and con- 
flicting claims, from which spring the present difficulties, are 
only one part of the problem, and have to be set in relation 
to wliat must suiely be something like the certainty of disaster, 
if ah the efforts to regulate armaments were to fail, and if the 
w orld IS to be left to the sinister consequences of unregulated 
armament competition 

His Majesty s Government, therefore, thought it right to 
make their considered contribution, and in determining what 
that contnbution should be they faced the facts, as is revealed 
by their recent conversations Some v«U say that the con- 
tribution was made too late others that it was made too 
soon, others again will cnucize this point or that among the , 
suggestions made I readily admit that if the British Gov em- 
inent had only their own views to consider they might m 
some respects have framed the suggestion they made differ- 
ently, but our business u to secure agreement, and I cannot 
my self doubt that if a substantial advance could be made by 
agreement, cv en if it were less than many of us w ould hav e 
oped to see, yet that advance would operate as a real re- 
assurance^to a distracted world, and would be eloquent of 
the vvorld’s detcrminauon to tread the paths of peace Just 
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as surely, a failure to achieve agreement would give rein to 
all the dreads and doubts that are to-day distorting the equal 
judgement upon which secure peace must rest And there- 
fore you may rest assured that His Majesty’s Gotemment 
ivill leave nothing undone that may help to secure agree- 
ment, and I am convinced that further progress in that 
direcnon can be made 

The fundamental point, here as elsewhere, is that we 
beheve that the only way to salvation lies through co- 
operative effort. *li IS sometimes said that ilie League of 
Nations is mere ideahsm — that it is a tiresome encumbrance 
in a practical working world I have said enough to show 
that even on the most practical grounds we ought to have 
learnt that co-operation is essential if a world which is daily 
contracUng before our e>es is to survive Victory clearly does 
not sufitcc to protect the victors from economic distress and 
loss But even if the League was less securel> founded upon 
practical necessity, and was predoimnantly idealistic, that 
w ould not be a reason for failing to support and strengthen it * 

If we read our owm history we find that many of the 
greatest things recorded in its pages have been done by faith 
It was by faith chat Wilberforcc secured the aboliuon of the 
slave trade, which has been desenbed as ‘one of the tran- 
scendent events in the history of mankind’ All logic, all 
rnatcnal interest, all custom and customary thought were 
against him, > et ilberforcc secured liis countrymen’s assent, 
by the sheer moral force of his cause, and by the disinterested 
convicCion with wlucli he pursued it Tliat page in our 
history should serve constantly to remind us of the power 
' that conviction in a great moral cause can exert upon the 
fortunes of the world 
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THE A\ORLD AND DEMOCRACY 


27 Seplanber 1934 

fOn August 2nd iq34 President Hindenburg d ed 
LumedSe title of Fuhrcr of the G<™« Reich m 

Chancellor and obtained confinnation of ” ..„Xd in 

cite held on August 19‘h ^^^TlT^tveTlird 

Germany Its implications i^etc beginning to be realized ivhen J^ra 

Halifax at that time President of the Board of Education ^ ' 

lecture at the inaugural mectmg of the 

RoMTitrees factory at \oA choosing for Kis subject 'Vorld and 

Democracy The text of the address is based on a report supphed by 
hfessrs RovTiree supplemented by The nmes report and by Lord 
Halifax s own notes ] 


‘THE World and Democracy’ is a subject which gives n.e 
to a great many considerations which, in one tvay or another, 
are going to be \ery dominant m the public thought of our 
country for many yean to come, and which arc of consider- 
able significance and importance to all of us at the presen 
tune One of the most impressive slogans ever invented to 
encourage flagging spirits during the ^Va^ tvas that the 
purpose of the War was to ‘make the world safe for 
Democracy were all too busy in the days when the 

phrase was coined to have time to tlunk what it meant, and 
the years that have passed since then have been m many 
respects years of disillusionment The world as a whole has 
evidently not been totally regenerated in the purging fire of 
IS ar If we look across Europe to day it is quite evident that 
the s\"orld has not in fact been ‘made safe for Democracy 
as \\ c m this country understand it In a good many quarters 
there are signs of impatience and disappointment, something* 
akin to a sense of betrayal, people feel that something has 


gone and vs going wrong and are not certain what 

AN hat did we mean by that slogan^ The peace of the 
world and the stability of the world had been proved by 
the AN ar to be of immense personal importance to the millions 
of common folk •who have to live in it AVe wished to secure 
ourselves against a disturbance of that peace by any nation. 
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dsTiasrv, group, or interest that might, for i%hate\er reason, 
isTsh again to promote disturbance of it feit that the 

democraaes of the t^orld — the millions of common foil, all 
o^er the tsorld — would readilv accept tho'C principles, and 
would rombme for their support That phlJo^oph^ presup- 
poses, WTongl> as I think and agaimt much of the teaching 
of history, that the (ommon folk, the ordinary citizens, 
were at once balanced enough, clc\cr enough, far-'aghted 
enough, and disinterested enough to be unaffected b\ all 
tho e imptiLes whether of naaonalism econonuc pres-ure, 
or what might be called faLe patriotism that m the past, all 
through historv haie been responsible for war It presup- 
po^ that thei would be rufficientlt alert to take trouble to 
watch esems and make their judgement felt in the direction 
that the> might desire* 3n other word, it pTesvppoo that 
democracx x>oald be more succcsfful ihaii anx oUicr form of 
goternment in otercoming all iho«e forces that ba\e made 
It impos*^bIe for saooQ} to bxe '^araieh from one another 
and terx difficult for them to bte together It aLo presup- 
poses that the w orld at large would be ronteni with the 

imposed bx the Peace Trcaocs after the War and would 
bend ill its energies to the ta-L — not mncipated to be a \er> 
difficult one — of prexenimg an\ local disturbances of it- 
In nearlx exerv particular of this philoophx and of these 
expectations hopes hax e been falsified 
-dt is eas) to blame the makers of the peace and not \ cr^ 
profitable, but m jUiOcc to them xxe niu_t cast our minds 
back to the atmosphere of that tune and recollect the catas 
Lroptuc effect upon hi,lorx of die failure of President WlLou 
to carrx the opinion of the knited States xvith ium in xvhat 
he tried to do in Pans we mu.t reflect on hoxx different 
f European historx m the pa-t fixe or 'exen x ears xxould haxe 
been if Herr Stre«emann s life had not been so tmgnr-jiJlx cut 
■ihort \nd xxe mu-t, in iaimess, trx to place our elxes in the 
posiQon oi"” JUT gre-irnagddutir^ France iVis rtrost cerUnnik 
true that the circumstances of all the sex eral nationi hax e 
made it xerx much more difficult for them, or anx one of 
them, to pursue a disinterested policx, than some of the 
authors of the League Covenant had perhaps anticipated 
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57 Seplember 1934 ihe world and democracy 

We in counlry mav indeed daim that \\ e have been able 
to take a more detached vieiv th in some others but w e must 
always remember that ourposition in Europe makes it a good 
deal easier for us than for others The most astonishing thing 
of all for English people to natch has been the way in which 
we have seen great blocks of Europe brought to the point 
— sometimes under cruel compulsion, as in Russia, or 
sometimes ivith tvhat looks like amazing enthusiasm, as m 
Germany and Italy-— the judgement of the common folk is 
completely surrendered and is placed in commission Russia 
IS perhaps a case apart There, the revolutionary transfer of 
government to a nunonty has been employed as a weapon 
m order to secure a field of operation for new economic 
theories A great deal of German recent history can be 
attributed to Germany $ disappointment arising from Ger- 
man defeat -a state of affairs not alw-ays vvisely handled by 
other Powers and culminating in the hearts of many people 
m a feeling akin to despair • In general, the revolutionary 
changes on the Continent may be said to have been due to 
causes that in greater or less degree seem to threaten demo- 
crac./ cveryvvhete — the development of social conscience, 
the liebef in short cuts due to the effect of war expencnce, 
the readiness to accept quack remedies, impatience with 
and distrust of old leadership, and intolerance of those who 
disagree with one’s own view 

As against these natural but disruptive impulses we must 
remind ourselves of the things that ht at th?- foundabon of 
our democratic faith ''The ultimate object of all govt rnment 
in the broadest sense is not merely the production of a State 
efficiently adtrunntered and orderly conducted, that is the 
means to an end — very important, but still the mems to nn 
end The end itself 15 the fuller and freer development of 
human life so that each person may be enabled to make the 
most of hvs or her peisonaVitY Givacs, politics— the regula- 
tion of the mutual relations of man to man m societv— arc 
llic highest wa)-s in wluch that development may be reached 
It IS permissible for those ofut who beheve m the moral 
RO\ emment of the world by a conscious and personal Power 
whom we call God, to ponder the way in vshich He secs fit 
B 
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to go\em the u orld If belie\e in His person and reality , 
w e are surel> dn\ en to admit, as uc contemphte His inllmg- 
ness to work for the good of the iNOrld through the agcnc> 
of His men and I'.omen, \^hom He has endovsed \Mlh the 
pONser of choice and free taking c\cr> chance of things 
going ^\Tong by our faihng to use our free wall anglit, that 
this IS a unique example of patience and snllingncss to take 
nsks that ^^e cannot measure or understand All that nsk 
seems to be taken for the one purpose — to achic\c, through 
man’s right direction of his free wall, the fulfilment of human 
personaht^ Therefore it is against all our experience and 
against such understanding of moral order as uc can reach 
to expect that the ss'.iy of sahation in our oun difficulties, 
comparam el^ small, is going to be through the surrender 
of our pm'ate, wall and private judgement to some outside 
authont> That is not the way m which the moral govern 
•ment of the world is earned on ‘'If wc approach the problem 
of government from that angle, we do see that wc Tna> be 
saenfiemg something of infimtcl> greater value if through 
impatience, or for an> such reason, wc give up the attempt 
ourselves to find the wa> over our obstacles and hand over 
all our natural rights to judgement and responsibility of 
judgement to another Takirg a long vaevv , a far better result 
may be expected from encouraging everybody to put their 
minds into the common stock than b> the estabhshment of 
some authont) which forcibly, or even by consent, may im- 
pose what might appear to be a more perfect plan 
■'In the true democracy, where the highest value attaches 
to mdivndual personabty, the minority is able broadly to 
trust the general purpose of a majority, on whose forbearance 
in use of power also it will be able to rely, because both 
wall know they hold in common the fundamental object of 
government — the development of personahty Similarly, the 
citizens of a truly democratic State wall consciously accept 
the responsibilities of their birthright and wall do their best 
always to brmg a trained, informed, and ordered judgement 
to bear upon the public affairs of their country They wall 
have the quahties of tolerance, compromise, and a sense of 
personal responsibihty And this is and must be the object, 
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m Its mdest sense, of all education, from primary school to 
university, or technical college or adult education — to de- 
velop the mind and the spmt and the character of your 
citizens so as to enable them to pay that back in ordered 
judgement for the benefit of the State 

There are many questions still unanswered, \vhich the 
lo\er of democracy must constantly ask himself Can a 
democracy for instance, be relied upon to conduct a foreign 
policy upon consistent hnes^ Gan it be relied upon not to 
besuayed by plausible arguments, by face\aluts^ Is lE able 
to take long views^ Will a democracy be able to conduct 
the affairs of a great empire, recognizing the hmitations upon 
Its oivn knowledge — ahvays a difficult thing to do^ \Vill it 
be ivilling to give and maintain its confidence in those who 
serv e it at the ends of the earth, and mindful of the inevitable 
divergences of ^ew that must often emerge between itself 
and the other governing democracies the Imperial 

society^ ^Vhen a democracy has been able to accomplish 
what has generally been the motive purpose of bringing the 
democracy into existence, namely, the securing ofa standard 
of life requisite for the satisfaction of its own daily necessities, 
will It be willing and able to keep ahve with enthusiasm and 
vigour Its interests in general, national, and world problems^ 
Are we as a nation going to take our part intelligently^ and 
informedly m big world problems^ To these questions history 
gives no answer But of this I am certain The answer de- 
pends upon the type and genera! quahty of the education 
that we may try to give and on which we may try to found 
our citizenship 

•Tthas been said that countries get the Governments thty 
deserve Perhaps this is slightly truer than most aphonsms 
of this kind, and it is more true of democracies than of any 
other form of government, because the remedy lies to a great 
extent m their own hands Those who can serve their State 
in public affairs, local or central, should regard it as an 
honour and a duty, and those who cannot give thnt kind of 
service should always have present m their mmds the knoiv- 
'hv. thn. vwbndjA-iJ -xTrft vVftriiLs 

matters a great deal, because they form the public opinion 

to 
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of the nation and on that public opinion the character of 
the Got eminent and of the nation ultimately depends 
There are several reasons why a great responsibility seems 
to rest on the Bntish nation in these matters To a great 
extent Britain may be termed a ‘bridge’ state W'e are close 
to the Continent of Europe but not a continental Power, we 
have contacts with Europe but are just outside it Even 
to day, in spite of the development of the air, we are able to 
take a slightly different point of view from any continental 
nation We are a European Power with unique and excep- 
tional contacts with America — contacts of history, family 
relationship, language, tradition, and culture ^Vc arc the 
natural bndge across the Atlantic between Europe and North 
Amenca ^Ve are a ^Vestem Power vvath innumerable con- 
tacts all over the world with other civilizations, with coloured 
and with backward and primitive peoples, and most especi- 
ally does our relationship with India place us in the position 
^of acting as interpreter of the ^\ est to the East, and it is here 
that a great deal of our responsibibty lies \S’'e can all imagine 
the importance of the ‘bridge’ position in these days, how 
much It influences policy, economics, culture, and, the 
greatest thing of all, racial understanding We certainly have 
no excuse for being under any delusion as to the greatness 
of the contribution we ought to have it in our power to make 
English people as a whole have extraordinary quahtics of 
steadiness, poise, judgement, and, if they are told the truth, 
detemunatioii and great courage It is no exaggeration to 
say that in these days, with our standards of thought and 
our code of international dealing, the future of the world in 
a V ery great measure depends upon us 
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HITLER’S OFFER OF MAY, 1935 
May tgis 

[On March 9th, 1935, came an official announcement by Germany of the 
creation of the German •\ir Force which ithadforsome time been building 
up in secret The announcement 3Yas followed a week later by the pro- 
mulgation of a law in Germany reintroducing conscnption m contraven- 
tion of Pan V of the Treaty of Versailles Anxiety began to spread in 
Great Britain over the growth of the German air arm, and on May 22nd 
Lord Lloyd called attention mthe House of Lords to the situation with re- 
gard tolmpenal defence^ in paniculatdcfence by air 'Ontheeveof the 
debate Herr Hitler had rnade an important speech jn (he RcicJutag upon 
forc'gn policy this he stated that the German Goiernment would 
respect unconditionally the articles of the Treatv of Versailles other than 
those which it had just violated, that it would observe the terntonal 
provisions of the Treaty and would follow no other road than that of 
peaceful understanding m bnnging about revision, that he would 
scrupulously respect every treaty voluntarily concluded, including thme 
concluded before hu advent to power and, in particular, the Pact of 
Locarno that he was ready at any time to participate in a system of 
collective ce operation for the safeguarding of European peace, that he 
was ready to assume commitments binding him to non aggression and 
to non assistance to other aggressors, (hat he was ready to supplement 
the Locarno Fart by an air agreement, that he was prepared to limit 
German armaments to any extent that was equally adopted, by the other 
States, that he was willing to enter mto an agn-ement to renounce 
bombing of civilians and to renounce the use of heavy w capons such, as 
heavy artillery and tanks, and that he ivas wjjh/ig to accept an all remnd 
qualitative limitation of armaments on land and sea 

In winding up the debate in the House of Lords Lord Halifxx spoke 
as follows ] 

MY LORDS, 3 do not believe that any of your Lordships 
would think it cither n^ht or reasonable to go into tVie 
detailed proposals and suggcstiot« made in the speech, 
admittedly of immense importance;, by Herr Hitler yesterday, 
winch wc had the first opportunity of reading at an early 
hour this morning 1 am quite free to admit that that speech 
IS perhaps the most important speech that has been made 
tn Hurope for many months, if not years It was a remark- 
able speech, I think, m itself, it was remarkable in the 
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circumstances m ^sluch it i\as delii cred, and it ^vas remark- 
able, in my judgement, also for this reason, that it uas 
a notable response to the invitation, addressed to the maker 
of the speech b> the Pnme Minister of this country a iveek 
or two ago m another place 'XTierefore, I ha\e no hesitation 
at all in sa'jing, on behalf of His Afajcsty's Government, that 
that speech, all it contains and its implications, will most 
certainly receive, as it deserves, full and sympathetic and 
careful consideration at their hands 

But if >our Lordships follow me that far you wall, I am 
quite sure, also agree that it is impossible to discuss it in 
detail to-day, and, indeed, I do not think that it would be 
profitable for those who can speak for this country, or for 
any other single country, to pronounce upon it until the 
statesmen of Europe all together have had an opportunity of 
considering it and of realizing what may be the povsibihpes 
contained in it Certainly no one of us need be under any 
misapprehension, and no member of His Majesty’s Govern 
mentis under any illusions, as to the gravitv of the state of 
Europe to day , nor are they likely to be unmindful of the 
fact that, eacii ame that an opportunity of advancing- the 
cause of peace by winning through to greater understanding 
IS lost, the difficulty of recapturing the ground that has been 
lost IS indefinitely magmfied I would like to record my ow-n 
judgement, which is also, I have no doubt, the judgement 
of everyone of His Majesty s Government that there is very 
httle hope of progress in Europe to day if, every time an 
effort IS made by a responsible Leader in another country, 
at once those elsewhere are tempted to give free rein to all 
the suspicions that the least worthy among their fellow 
countrymen would be tempted to hold 

As I conceive it, this Government, or any other Gov em- 
inent, have always two dominant duties 'They liave a dual 
policy — the dual pohey of peace and of defence, and it is, 

I think vvlioUy misleading to suggest that these are incom- 
patible, or to say that parity has nothing to do with peace 
and that v\ e should only follow ^concibatory polity Are we 
only to follow a concihatory policy and let our material 
means of defence be anything or nothing^ That is the 
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unilateral plan of which wc ha\e found the results to be 
singularly unfruitful I would urge noble Lords opposite, m 
so far as they have influence in the country, to educate those 
behind them in ivhat the^ themselves know to be true, that 
>ou ha\ e got to do both things — to have adequate measures 
of defence and all the time pursue a constructive policy for 
peace 

These proposals are made not because w e are warmongers 
but because vve beheve it is the best way to secure the cause 
of peace that being the other half of the plan we seek to 
promote Nor are our proposals made because we have 
given up hope of limitation, but bmitation, I would remind 
your Lordships must be on figures that every country can 
accept as reasonably satisfactory for their ovm securit) It is 
e'cactly the same for Herr Hitler as for us He ha s not^et 
iirmled his Air Force and vve have not yet limited our Air 
Force If he offers limitation, and agreement can be reacli^, 
It 15 as Open to ui as to him at any moment to reduce and 
decelerate and arnvc at agreement on any lower level that 
ma> be reached But I profoundly agree that the best way to 
reach a lower level is to let it be knowm to the world that 
>ou are able and wilting to maintain yourselves at a level 
wherever in default of agreement that level may be put 

1 can assure >our Lordships that in this matter the Gov em 
ment arc very much ahvc lo the necessity of placing them 
selves m a position to discharge the obligations they have 
taken on their shoulders It is not so much a question of 
taking new obligations as of convincing the world that we 
can discharge the obligations that we have taken I have 
nlwa>sfor myself been chary of assuming obligations for this 
country, but even more chary of seeing this country default 
on obligations that it had assumed Therefore, our duty 
is to see that this country is able to make its contnbution 
to the pc^ce of the world by making it plain that wc have 
sufficient force to act as a real deterrent to anyone who would 
disturb the world s peace The outlook m the world is uncer 
tain, and defence provisions mustdepend upon considerations 
that have been mentioned m Uus debate — greater vulncr- 
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ability of this country, pohacal stability, anci the like Your 
Lordships may feel assured that, if the clouds lift and the 
situation improves, no one will more readily respond to the 
possibility of easement of these provisions and this programme 
than will His Majesty’s Government On the other hand, 
the Government cannot divorce themselves from the plain 
responsibility, however zealously and strongly they wish to 
pursue the paths of peace, of seeing that they leave no stone 
unturned to discharge what the noble Lord who moved this 
Motion nghtly said was their pnmary responsibility, to 
secure to the utmost of their power the adei^uate defence of 
the ciU:ieiis of llus tounliy 
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ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 
THE HOARE-LAVAL PROPOSALS 


ig December igs^ 

[On September stb, 1935 j the Council of tbe League of 
appointed a Committee of Five to seek !a pacific J. 

Italo-Abyssinian conflict The Committee presented propKa o 

admiiustrativercorgani2ationt>flhcAbyssimanEmpire, hutthe^, o 

accepted as a basis for n^oiiation by Ab>ssima, were , ^nia 

Italian Government On October 3rd Italian troops mvad» , k 

and Uvo days later the League Council unanimously resoh ed that ^ > 
had resorted to war in disregard of Articles 12, 13, or 15 of the 
Economic sanctions were put into force agaimt Italy by the Lea^« o 
November i8th Meanwhile a su^estion had been made ^ 
Zeeland m the League Assembly that the responsible leaders of Fra^ 
'and Great Bntam should be entrusted with the mission of seeking * ^ 
elements of a peaceful soluuon Sir Samuel Hoare, the Bntisli Foreipi 
Secretary, and M Laval, Premier and Foreign Munster of France, 
consequently met in Pans on December 7ih-8th and fonnulited peace 
propesab which involved the cession to Italy of portions of Abyssinia, 
and the formation in Southern Abyssinia of a zone of economic expansion 
and aettlement for Italy' The peace plan was accepted by the British 
Cabinet and submitted by it to the interested parties but it was m effect 
rejected both by Abyssinia and by Italy it found no favour viith the 
League and its publication roused a storm of protest in this country 
Sir Samuel Hoare resigned oflice on December t8th On the folloiimg 
day Lord Daviea moved in the House of Lords a resolution that the 
House would not absent to any senlemcnt which was inconsistent i«th 
the pnnciplc* of equity and fair dealing and with Briti»h obligations 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations Lord Halifax, who had 
become Leader of the House after the general election held in the pre 
ceding month, made immediate reply ] 


MY LORDS, I think itism the public interest and from every 
point of view desirable that I should take the earliest oppor- 
tunity open to me m this House of making as plain as I can 
the position of His Majesty’s Goxernment with regard to the 
matters that no doubt arc principally in your Lordships’ 
minds When the noble Lord lint put his Motion on tJie 
Paper he put it dowTi m circumstances very different from 
those with which tic arc to-day concerned 1 am quite ccr- 
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tp.in that e\er\ one of \ our Lo’-dJL.ps, la \sh2cte\er quarter 
of the House ^-ou nt, 'sill Eot di_agrec \vath me m «a\mg that 
Eo one staadiiig m in\ place could fa 3 to be coasaou, of the 
particular di£cult\ attaching to th^ debate, held as it l> at 
fh..> parti ct.K r morncnt, inth which I am obliged to deal 
I thinV I ran best o\ercoine that di£ciJrv if I attempt 
to gi\c to •sour LoTLhipi a plain statement of the facts of 
the c2_e, and, 'o far a* I mat , explain ho^^ the stuanoa in 
\sh-ch we "^tand Ha-, an-cn and what are the lesLoa* that I, 
'peaking for His ^faj est\ s Gov eminent, am disposed to dravs 
from It. 

The noble I.o’d referred in orre of the ob'cvauom that 
he made to what u and Hav been al\.av> p-esent to the 
mmdi of all of i.* — namclv the stuanon that ha> been 
v-created bv the deteraunaoon of the League of Nacon* to 
puj-uc simulianeou-K the dual poLcv o'‘impc«mg and cn 
ib’ncg 'ascUom upon a uaU'on declared an szzra'O" and, 
at the 'ame time to the uimo't of i** abJicv the ta_k of 
conoLatzoa la the d.rp-tc It '-a. let me remind vour 
Lo-rLiup' bv the League that the French Go* emmcat and 
oim-dves were charged wtJi a momi m.vndate fo- that 
biones coaohacoa 

There is, I th.nk, no ■ubnantjal thfierence betvseea the 
nob’e Lo’d and mv*elf on tlu-t pomu because I am prepared 
to go ih** who’c wav in a'’’*ecing that no mo-e iH.-*nLtp-^x task 
could evTcr have been placed oa th-* boulders of anv nauon 
than vx-aa p'aced oa o^r ^booldcr' when we accepted the 
responabilirv along wicb France, living to e* oh e a 'cheme 
of coriciLauon. It was col onl\ fb*" the reasons the 

coble Lo^d gave, but becai.se, looking back on it, I tHirsl 
we can all ^ee how readlK ifco^ who accepted «ucfi a task 
Vs ere lieh to espoe themselves to cusunderstantLnss ra the 
Vs-odd at large. It w-a-. a!ir.oft«uTeto be sa-d vsLea th— came 
to thdf schem- conciLatoa, o- cv en w hen they vsere pre 
paring it, that thev were eomg beh.nd th- cf the 

League, and it wns ahnos*' «nre to be £a.d, \<.Iienlfce* pit>- 
duced aav 'cheme cf conciLation, that th-v had, to 'Ome 
extent, fo'^^^ated them libertr cf acton in e* enUs that nusht 
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follow the rejection, on such A hypothesis, of the scheme that 
they had produced That, however, is in the realm of history 
and perhaps not very relevant ^Vhat is more Relevant is 
that we should trv to have m our minds the background 
of general consideraDons that were present to the mind of 
His Majesty’s Government >vhen they were attempting to 
discharge the t^sk so laid upon them 

There was, first of all, ihc consideraDon that while they 
were porsumg the task of conciliation they, as a Member of 
the League, and the League itself, were also pursuing as 
energeticallv they could the collective policy in. regard to 
sanctions, with all the possible repercussions that that policy 
might evoke It was also present to our minds always that 
the League, after all, la an instruro< nt for peace and exists for 
peace 1 have never been one of those — and I do -not think 
there are many in this House, though there may be some — 
who have thought that it was any part in this dispute of the 
League to try to stop a war in Africa by starling a war in 
Europe, and that for this reason, that the end of such an 
extension of the area of hostilities, were it ev er to be brought 
about, IS quite impossible for any man sitting in this House 
to day to foresee 

Thirdlv, this was present to our minds— that however you 
might assess, high qr Jow, tbo danger of such an extension of 
the area of hostilities, it wa^ essential, if there was any nsk 
of It at all, that that nsk should be secured against in advance 
by ensuring that it would be collectively met I say that not 
because I believe that, if this country were ever the object of 
isolated attack, the result would be very different from that 
of all military operations in which, we have been unhappily 
engaged at different periods in our history But I say it for 
this reason, that if this country ever found itself involved 
in a single handed war in the cause of the League, it would 
mean the disbandment of the League itself, since it would be 
the clear^t evidence that the collective system had broken 
down, and since, if I know the people of this country at 
all, they would never stand for membership m a League of 
Nations that was liable to land them into a single-handed 
war Tlie last consideration that I think is worth while your 
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Lordships m mind, as Jt was in our minds, is that 

the League of Nations itself had never denied that there 
was a case to be met from the Italian side, just as my nght 
honourable fnend, Sir Samuel Hoarc, had himself quite 
frankly stated in more than one of his speeches on the 
subject 

That was, as I see it, the framework against which the 
thought of tliose concerned in conciliation had to be set, and 
It was while, with public knowledge, the discussions in that 
field of conciliation ivere proceeding that Sir Samuel Hoare 
was imperatively ordered by his doctors to seek rest and 
health abroad, and how urgently that rest and recuperation 
of health were needed those who were working closest with 
him are m the best position to judge On his way abroad 
he went to Pans There was very htde pre-designed about 
It He was passing through Pans, and it was natural that 
he should meet the French Prime Minister He did not go 
there to discuss terms of conaliation, he went to discuss 
matters, quite other, connected with the Italo-Abyssmian 
dispute, and consequently he went with no instructions as 
to possible terms of conciliation from his colleagues m His 
Majesty’s Government When he got to Pans he found the 
French Government urgently anxious to make progress as 
rapid as might be itath the proposals lor conciliation and, 
at great personal sacrifice of tonvtmcnce and health, he 
agreed to take a personal part with M Laval In that, indeed, 

I think, he could hardJvhelp himself and, as theHouse knows, 
he extended his stay in Pans by an extra day in order to 
continue to prosecute this task to which, at that moment, M 
Laval was attaching exceptional uigency and importance 

That task concluded, he left Pans, if I remember anght, 
on the Sunday night, and the result of his labours reached 
His Majesty s Government on the Monday Meanwhile 
there had been published in Pans a communique beanng the 
authonty of the French Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary, in which mutual ^tis£ic(ion was tvprcsscd at the 
result of their joint labours, and also, on the Monday mormng, 
twelve hours after the Foreign Secretary had left Fans, a 
pretty full pubhcation of the whole so called terms of peace 
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^vas broadcast in the French Press It was under circum- 
stances hke those that Has Majesty’s Government found 
themselves pledged to take a deasion on the Monday e> en- 
ing The noble Lord asked me whether I could tell him on 
that point whether the Donumons had been consulted, and 
I can tell him, as was stated m an answer made in another 
place a day or two ago, that, for reasons I shall make plaiOj 
they w ere not consulted but they were immediately informed 
I want the Hou’,c to observe the dilemma in which at that 
point His hlajestys Government were placed I make no 
secret of the fact that when they read the terms they did 
not hke them, though I am bound to add, m justice, that 
the terms in my judgement are not so bad as the noble 
Lord or as much public opinion outside has represented 
them to be If it were relevant and the time pemutted 
1 do not think U would be at all an impossible task to 
show, m One or two cnatenal directions at least, how these 
terms are defimtely better from the League of Nations point 
ol view than were the proposals of the Comimthe of Fitc 
It M not irrelevant to add this, if it be any test in any 
man’s mind of the menu or dements of those terms, that 
so iar as I have been able to glean information it does not 
appear chat the Government of Italy regard them as unduly 
generous or arc particularly enamoured of them This at 
least IS quite clear for anybody to judge for himself, that they 
offer to Italy vastly less than has been officially claimed by 
the Head of the Italian Government It was quite clear that 
the Government could never refuse asstnt on that Monday 
night at the pnee of repudiating their Foreign Secretary, 
a Colleague who was absent and who would have been 
unheard 

I want ^our Lordships to appreciate quite clearly the 
position in which we were placed, for the other possible 
course that may be in some of your Lordships’ nunds, that 
we might have delayed the session until such time as we 
(ould invite the Foreign Secretary to return to us and to 
discuss his work with us, ivasin fact absolutely estopped for 
us bj the fact of the premature publication in Pans and the 
immediate repercussions all over the world 
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It Avas open to the Government to support a colleague 
VNho had deserved and uas deserving of their trust, who had 
done more for the League of Nations than almost any man 
in pubhc hfc in an^ country to-day, who had brought the 
League of Nations into the forefront of European pohtics, 
and ssbo, if any man had a right to claim it, had a right 
to claim title to loyalty to the League of Nations for which 
he had laboured After all, the terms themselves were based 
upon exactly identical principles (however those principles 
were extended) wath those that had actuated the work of 
the Committee of Five at Geneva The principles that under 
lay the work of the Committee ofFivc were an exchange of 
temtorj between Italy and Ethiopia, League assistance to 
Abyssima, and the recognition of special economic interests 
to Italy in Abyssmian development Therefore we were 
entitled to think, whatever might be said about the precise 
apphcation of the principles in question, that there was 
nothing fundamentally different between the pnnciples that 
had inspired the work of the Commiilce ufFive and Uiose 
that were behind the work that the Foreign Secretary had 
done in Pans That, therefore, was the first course to 
support a colleague who, naturally, enjoyed the fullest 
measure of trust of His Majesty’s Govemment 

The other course was to repudiate him, unheard, unable 
to plead his own case before his colleagues, and to leave it 
as the fact that His Majesty’s Government, acting on their 
immediate and individual judgement, had fell unable to 
support the work that he had done 

In passing it is perhaps w orth while to mterpo«c that there 
was never any question, as the noble Lord suggested, of 
penahzmg Ethiopia if she did not see her way to accept It 
has always been made abundantly clear throughout by the 
Gov eminent, that the settlement that they desired, difficult 
though the condition of attaining it max be, should be one 
that was clearly accepted b> the three parties concerned , and 
It ts qmte untrue to suggest that we did not, when weighing 
these matters, give great weight to the compensation that 
the Emperor would enjoy by securing that which Abyssima 
has never had — namely, an outlet to the sea 
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No^v, my Lords, I say quite frankly that, placed m a 
posiDon such as that, ivitli the necessity of immediate decision, 
most of us aie liable to be tempted, perhaps, to allow undue 
influence to the great trust and regard that we may have 
had for the comradeship that has bound close colleagues 
together through times as difficult as any that most of us 
in this House have Lnovm I do not hesitate to say that 
that sense of comradeship was reinforced m all our minds — 
certainly m my own — by an immense feeling of gratitude 
to Sir Samuel Hoare for the unwearying labour that he had 
spent in the cause of the country’s service and for the con- 
tribution thut he had personally made to the raising of the 
prestige of the nation high among the nations of the world 
And if ive erred, as we did, m gmng approval under such 
conditiom to those proposals, I venture to think that we erred 
for motives that iviU be appreciated by all who know how 
close are the bonds of trust that bind colleague? and how 
essentially those bonds of comradeship arc the foundation of 
all that IS best in the pohucal life of a free nabon, they will 
understand the extent to ivhich we erred and -will perhaps 
not think that the motives of our mistake were undeserving 
of some respect I am qiutc prepared to admit that we 
made a mistake — not the mistake that is commonly imputed 
to us, but the mistake of not appreciating the damage that, 
nghtly or wrongly, these terms would be held by public 
opinion to Inflict upon the cause that v>e were pledged to 
serve Accordingly, wc share to the full the responsibility 
for the mistake that was made 

Now. as your Lordships know. Sir Samuel Hoare, with 
charactenstic courage and generosity, realizing that his 
action, through circumstances only partially within fus con- 
trol, had caused embarrassment to his colleagues and to the 
purposes that he had designed to further, has placed his 
resignation in the Prime Minister’s hands, and your Lord- 
ships will not misunderstand me if I say that I fancy that it 
may be harder for the Pnmc Minister to accept that resig- 
nation or for his colleagues to learn of it than it was for Sir 
Samuel Hoare to proffer it The way of peacemakers is 
a hard one, and mistakes ev;ac,t very heavy penalties The 
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penalty in the case of my right honourable fncnd has been 
plain, immediate, and direct The penalty for His Majesty’s 
Go\emment has been the loss of a colleague ivhose responsi- 
biht> they share, and e\ery member of that Go\emmcnc, 
if It had been possible, \sould ha\c been wiling to pa> the 
same price for their common mistake as his official position 
exacted of him And the public service has paid a pcnalt) in 
the fact of being depn\ed — ^not, I hope, permanent!) — of 
oneisbo had made the reputation of this country to stand high 
and who had accounted no sacrifice too great in the discharge 
of the successii e dunes that the country had laid upon him 
This effort ton ards peace, nghtly or isTongly, is dead, and 
It is no time y et to appraise the consequences to this country 
and the norld of is hat I confess to many of us is a tragic 
episode There are many misunderstandings, many ignor- 
ances, and many rmsconceptions to be cleared, before true 
judgement will emerge But e\en nou some things stand 
out and may be held todcsene the consideration of your 
Lordships’ House, and they are greater than any pm ate 
or lesser interests The first, though it is not fundamental, 
IS one iihich has been mentioned before in your Lordships* 
House but to s\hich I think these events may be held to 
lend neiv significance That is the danger that may attach 
to direct meetings between responsible Foreign hlinistcrs, 
other than at Genes a, and the embarrassment that it must 
often cause to tlie mdisiduuk djeiiisclscs The second thing 
which stands out is much more important, and has left an 
indelible mark on most of our minds It is the rallying of 
opinion here, in the Dominions, and all o\er the world to 
the support of the cause of the League of Nations that, nghdy 
or wrongly , they thought w as m danger of damage That is 
•very sigmficant You may or you may not think it wise or 
good or anything else, but of the fact there can be, I suggest, 
\ery httle doubt But such a rallying of opinion as that 
demands, m my judgement, that those so feehng should e\ery- 
where face the reahties If the League of Nations had been 
unitersal, and if all Members of the League had been and 
w ere prepared ahs ays to fiilfil all their ohhgations, the poiv er 
of the League would be overwhelming, war would be 
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impossible, and 1 venture to make bold to state that this war 
Mould neiex ha\e been begun 

My Lords, the isorld in Mluch are h\Tng is different 
"VVe do ourselves no good by forgetting that it is different 
■\\Tien large notions remain outside the League of Nations, 
and when other nations ivbo are within the League are not 
prepared to go to war for any cause irrespectiveofwhat they 
conceu e to be their national interests, it really does behov e 
all men of common sense to recognize both the nsks and the 
limitations that are involved in pursuit of League ideas 

May I say a ivord about the risks The emstence of nsks 
IS responsible for the breed ofuolatiomsts who seek to avoid 
nsks by enclosing themseKes inside the insecure barrier of 
isolation I record my confident convoction that no salvation 
lies along that path It is impossible — the world is too closely 
knit, and our interests are too widely spread Nor does salt a- 
tion come from the other kind of isolationists who would be 
prepared to see one nation alone pursue its ideals irrespective 
of the action of others Both those sets of isolationists are 
equally dangerous and obstructive to true progress There- 
fore >ou are forced back upon the best and greatest measure 
of collective action that you can obtain, and that will not 
serve the cause of peace unless in the last resort those who 
profess loyalty to it are both prepared and ready — I empha- 
size those words ‘prepared and ready’ — to use their strength 
in the cause of peace to ivhich they pay lip service 

That with regard to the nsLs A word about the hmita- 
tions It IS quite easy to speak about no re^vard bemg given 
to aggressore, and intellectually and morally my ttund and 
conscience go with every word that the noble Lord has said, 
but I hope that 3 remember the necessity, when you are using 
language like that m this imperfect world, of being honest 
wath the facts ai witli ourselves IVhat are the facts^ The 
noble Lord spoke of only partial sanctions and of the imper- 
fect operation of Article i6 * He reminded us of the hmita- 

' ShoiJd any membet of the League resort to v.ar in disregard of its eove 
T'anB Under Articles I" 13 or 13 ic shall be deemed to have com 

nutted an act of war against all other racmhcTs of the Lea^e vvluclj hereby 
undcrtalte immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or finanaal 
relations the prohibition of all mtercouis* between ihtir nationals and the 
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tions, the handicaps under which the League had worked 
in the Far East svith regard to which the noble Earl, Lord 
Lytton, was so directly connected \Vhat is the meaning of 
that^ Take the scheme of the Committee of Five that has 
been under reference this afternoon That scheme of the 
Committee of Five was produced, not, indeed, when actual 
force, actual ivar ^\as going on, but, as everybody in your 
Lordships’ House knows, under the diret t threat of force, 
when ^va^ was imminent, and whate\er the technicalities of 
the Covenant, there is no such profound difference of prin- 
ciple between force prospective and force actual as the noble 
Lord might, I think, be inchned to suggest \\ e may deplore 
It, but It IS a fact that both in such a case as the Comnuttee 
of Fi\ e and m any other it is force that is the instrument by 
ivhzch ah ivorM policy to-day is directly and vitally affected 
^Ve deplore it It cuts right across the ideals of the Covenant 
But ic Js not more in my judgement than a reflection of the 
difference in another sphere that prev ails betw t en the Cove 
nant as it was conceived in the minds of those who planned 
It and the League of Nations as in fact it exists m a still 
imperfect world 

The Foreign Secretary goes, but the League remains and 
remains the basis of international endeavour With the 
failure of these peace proposals, the position reverts to what 
It was before the proposals were made His Maicsty s 
Government will continue to support the League in all 
actions that the other Members of it may, with ourselves, 
think it right, appropriate and possible to take I am 
quite prepared on behalf of the Government, therefore, to 
accept the Motion that the noble Lord has moved, adding 
only one nder by way of interpretation to it — that it is the 
League of Nations rather than this House that must be the 
ultimate judge of whether the conditions that he lays dovsTi 
as to equity and conformity with the Gov enant of the League 
are or are not satisfied 

nationals of the tx)^enant breaking State and the prevention of all finanaal 
commercial or personal intercourse between the nauonals of the covenant 
breaking State and the naOoaals of any other State whether a member of the 
League or not 
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I do not for a moment pretend that events such as those 
which have passed in the last week can fail to ba\e grave 
results Of those results, though many of us feel it the most 
immediate, the personal result is the least important During 
recent months this country has attained in rather a remark- 
able fashion to a position of great moral leadership in the 
world These things are mystenmis and belong to the in- 
ponderables about which men feel but can hardly reason It 
IS inevitabie that, that having been so and the events of the 
last week having been what they have been, much of the 
opinion so formed should be temporanly uncertain and con- 
fused for Governments, more than anybody else, have to 
try to be — though they do not ahvaj-a succeed in being — 
like Caesar’s \vif< t rom the broad point of view the greatest 
service that tny nght honourable friend, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
has done by his act of resignation may be to strengthen 
afresh the moral leadership of this country before the world 
— a leadership « hich he as much as any other man m recent 
years has been responsible for creating Yet, speaking as I 
have to while these feehngs are fresh in one’s mmdj I cannot 
altogether help feeling that in the long run these events may 
perhaps serv c to win a new loyalty to the better international 
order that wc seek to create, and a loyalty more powerful, 
surrendering no part of its ideals, and yet able to realize with 
truer knowledge the sternness of the conditions upon which 
the future peace of the world, certainly in our hfctime, tviU 
depend 
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rretaonal t4b!et to Colonel T E LawTcnce the votL of \Ir Enc 
hvcaiung^on, %^'as unveiled m St Pauls Cathedral on January 29th, 
1936 LavNTence ^I'as an Orlbrd mao, educated at the Citv of Oxford 
High School and at Jesus CoUegc He reeeised hts axchaeologrcaJ train 
mg under Dr Da\^d Hogarth Keeper of the ^hmolean Museum, and 
after the Great \\ar heheld ior a tunea Fellou-ship at \i] Souls College 
Speaking as C.hanrellor of ihe l.jiiveisity of Oxford Lord H.ilifax de 
Iivered the foUosvmg address, ivhich forms a separate publication of the 
Oxford l-ni%etsity Pres ] 

I TAK-E It as an honour paid to the Lmtersitv of O^ord 
that her Chancellor should ha\e been selected to perform 
this cereinon>, and to sa\ something about one of the most 
remarkable of O'dbrd’s sons It is m> mi<fortune that it 
ne\er fell to me to enjoy that close friendship with him, the 
memory of which is the possession of manv here, so it cannot 
be of their Lawrence that I must pnncipall) try to speak 
Rather from a standpoint more detached must I make some 
attempt to appraise the character and performance which 
we here commemorate 

It IS sigiiihcaut huw sUongU the pcrsouahi) of Lawrence 
has gnpped the imagination of his countrv'men' To com- 
paramely fe%s was he intimately known, his fame rested 
upon achic% ement m distant comers of the w orld, to the \ast 
majority he was a figure legendarv, ehisi\e, whose master 
motives lay far outside their cognizance So true it is that 
men often admire most what they are least able to under- 
stand 

There has been no character m our generation which has 
more deeply impressed itself upon the mind of y outb rvfany 
of us can remember vshen we began to be told stones hoi% 
impatieiitly we used to ask the teller if it was really true, 
and Lawrence’s life is better than anv fairy storv As we 
hear It wc are transported back to the days of medieval 
chiv-alry, and then we remember that these things happened 
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not yet twenty years ago, and ^i^c^e mainly due to a force 
present in one man, that we acknowledge under the title of 
personality 

To Lawrence in an especial sense Oxford played the part 
of understanding guardian Trained of old to discern the 
signs, she readily knew m him the dmne spark that men 
call genius, tended and breathed upon it, until, self taught, it 
kindled into flame And it is perhaps not untrue to say that 
the discovery by Lawrence himself of his own powers and 
destiny was in no small measure due to their earlier recogni- 
tion at Oxford by Dr Hogarth, whom he ivas accustomed 
to describe as a great man and the best fnend he e\er had 
So, ivith the stamp of her approval, Laivrence set forth from 
Oxford eastwards, a crusader of the twentieth century on 
behalf of peoples and causes which must remain for ever 
assoaated with his name 

It was an accid< nt that this phase of Lawrence’s life should 
have synchronized with that most searching tnai of his 
country which was the occasion of his rendenng her such 
signal service He had long dreamed of the restoration to 
freedom of the inhabitants of Palesune and Arabia, and it 
was through the reactions of the Great War upon those lands 
that the chance came to reabze his dreams Others worked 
ivith him through the penis of the strangest warfare that 
those >ears witnessed, and share with him the glory of 
aclue\ejnent But he, as bis collaborators wire first to oivn, 
was the inspiration and fiery soul of the revolt which 
shattered Turkish misrule and made freemen of the children 
of the desert 

In 1914 Lawrence was barely twenty-six, known only to 
Oxford and the small circle of his fnends, when the W’ar 
ended his name was on the lips of all the world For nearly 
three years he had organized and directed against the en« my 
a race of nomadic tribesmen, difficult of combination in 
sustained mihtary effort, and, great captain that he was, had 
turned what might have seemed their chief disadvantage to 
the invention of a new strategy Conscious that he had at last 
found a cause to which he could consecrate all his energies, 
privation and physical danger became only incidents in the 
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at tainm ent of the great end of his endea\oTir Bj true gift 
of Jeadership he ^->as able to communicate to others his omi 
standard of achievement Hach man who looked to Law- 
rence for instructions knew that he was asked to undertake 
no dutj thit Ins leader would not, and could not better, 
discharge himself Small wonder that he could count upon 
a devoted lo'jaltj almost unique in the annals of military 
adventure, a loyalty which over and over again earned for 
lorn hopes to complete success 

The campaign ended, LawTence found himself engaged m 
what was for him the more arduous struggle of the peace 
Ev en before the \n ar ended quesoons to vs hich for him only 
one answer could be given were being caught up in cross- 
currents of mtemational pohev and nval national interests 
The mark that these davs left upon him was deep and in- 
effaceable The strain of iheu* ancaenes was heightened by 
the stram of writing his own record of events, to which at 
whatever cost he felt impelled bv historical necessitv 

Even at Ovdord, where he nought m All Souls to find 
the rest that the Umvcrsily offers to her rctunmig sons, he 
found himself unable to escape the burden that pressed upon 
hts >iOul Relentless his fame pursued him, forced him from 
Osford, made him fiv even from himself, to find m change 
of name, scene, and occupation that lo>s nf identity through 
which he hoped to wm reprieve from his distress 
Thus he came to join the humblest ranks of the Royal Air 
Force, the youngest of the Services The future lay with 
youth, and here for Lawrence was the very embodiment 
of y outh, with all its life before it His imagmataon became 
suddenlv on fire with the thought of what the air should 
be Shanng its fortunes on terms of simple comradeship, he 
might inspire the young Service upon whose quahtv he felt 
that bomc day the safety of his country might depeud He 
called the conquest of the air the one big thing left for our 
generation to do It is not without significance that the bulk 
of the contributions for the memorial unveiled to-dav has 
come tfom sfiilb ngs and sixpences given by the rants oTthe 
Royal Air Force To his decision we owe it that he was 
able to put into final form the narrative of those desert 
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days, m prose which will Uve so long as men read the 
Engbsh language, and give Lawrence yet another claim to 
iminortality 

These years from J922 to 1934 among the unnamed rank 
and file were perhaps the happiest of his hfe Both his 
mechanical atid creative sense were satisfied in the work of 
perfecting the new speed-boats for the Air Force, and when 
he returned to private life it was a man restored, desiring 
yet doubting the taste of leisure, who went to make a quiet 
home for himself deep m the land of Wessex, beloved of 
that other master of the Enghsh longue whom he so much 
revered Here it was that after a few brief weeks he met 
catastrophe in what seems to have been characteristic sacri- 
fice of self to avoid colbsion, and a week later died 

So passed Lawrence of Arabia, leaving behind him a 
memory and an example For he always maintained that he 
was no more than the average oThis time, what he could do 
another might, granted the wiU and the opportunity 

IVhat ivas the secret of the almost mesmenc power that 
he everted^ So different wav he from other men that they 
could often only catch part of his singularly complete per- 
sonality, and It IS perhaps just in this difficulty of judging 
the man whole that lies the true evidence and measure of his 
greatness Nor, with his strain of puckishnevs, w as Lawrence 
himself averse from deepening a mystery, at times not less 
baffling to himself than to many of his friends No one 
can read his pn\ ate letters, m some ways the most arresting 
of his literary work, without being conscious of sharply 
alternating moods, almost the conflict of competing person- 
alities 

But, thiv said, there are certain fixed points that hold firm 
m contemporary judgement All those who knew him agree 
that he possessed some quality to be best described as masterv 
over life tVhile, hkc all men, he owed much to the influence 
of heredity and environment, he, more than most men, had 
or acquired the capacity to mould life instead of lending 
himself to be moulded by it Here lay? the secret of his com- 
mand over adairs, over others, and last, but not least, over 
himself It is seldom that the direction of world events can 
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be so clearly attributed to the dynamic force of a single 
inditidual He saw a vision which to the ordinary man 
svould ha\ e seemed like fantasy, and by the sheer force of his 
character made it real From his fellotvs he drew ^^^thout 
exertion an allegiance unquestiomng and absolute Most 
men when they are asked to give are tempted, Idee Ananias, 
to keep something back, but LawTcnce asked everything, 
and, because of the authority with which the demand was 
made, everything was given Many elements contnbuted 
to the acceptance of this supenonty, unchallenged and un- 
sought — greatpowers of intellect, of imagination, of intuitive 
understanding of other men’s thought, but above all else 
must rank the ov en\ helming convnction that he gav e of moral 
purpose 

It was not merely that he brought to bear upon life the 
concentrated strength of all his being, but that this faculty 
was eloquent of victory in the stem struggle for self conquest 
All the things that clog — ambition, the competitive race, 
possessions, the appetites of the natural man — all must give 
way if real freedom is to be v%on Life — free, unhampered, 
unalloyed — alone deserves the name As he said ‘The gospel 
of bareness in materials is a good one ’ 

I cannot tell what fed the consuming fire that made him 
so different from the common run of men It has been said 
of him that no man was ever more faithful at any cost to 
the inner voice of conscience Everything he did fell under 
the lash of his own self criticism, and the praise of men was 
unsatisfying and distasteful But I cannot doubt some deep 
religious impulse moved him, not, I suppose, that which for 
others is interpreted through systems of belief and practice, 
but rather some craving for the perfect synthesis of thought 
and action which alone could satisfy his test of ultimate truth 
and his conception of life’s purpose 

Strange how he loved the naked places of the earth, which 
seemed to match the austerity of life as he thought that it 
should be hved And so he loved the desert where wide 
spaces are lost in distance, and, wanderer himself, found 
natural kinship with the wandering peoples of his adopted 
home 
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His was the cry of Paracelsus 

1 am a \v andercr I mn ember v-ell 
One joumey how I feared the track v, as missed. 

So long the city 1 desired to ceadi 
Lay hid Hhen suddenly its spires afar 
Flashed through the circlmg cloiuls, >ou may conceive 
My transport Soon thevapouis closed again. 

But 1 had seen the aly and one such glance 
ISo darkness could obscure 

Yet side by side with this craving to accomplish ran 
another strand of feeling that hfts the \eil from the inner 
stnaggle which I suppose grew harder m his later years 
In August 193-i he was writing to a fnend about his mvn 
disquiet I think it is in part because I am sorry to be 
dropped out One of tJie sorest dungs in life is to come to 
realize that one is just not good enough Better perhaps than 
tome, than m iny almost But I do not care for reJati\e 5 , for 
matching itx) self against my land There is an ideal standard 
someuherej and onJj that matters, and I cannot find it ’ 

There uc must leave it, for the waters of gemui run too 
deep for human measure 

Lawrence himself was nev er free from the challenge of his 
nature s secret Perhaps he came nearer to the answer during 
those last days when be lay in tbe uncharted land between 
bfe and death, and saw hiv life no longer m part, but whole 
before him Once more, it may be, he vasited the Norman 
castles which first in bovhood had excited his romantic sense, 
ot walked again amid the ancient works of Palestine Or there 
came back to him the vision of the endless desert, rocking in the 
mirage of the fierce heat of noontide, and once more he trod 
the dusty ways of Akaba, Azrak, and the city of the Caliphs, 
and, last of all, of his beloved Damascus, with her greengardens 
by the nver, these fading in turn before the places of his 
spiritual hermitage, Henlow, Bovmgton, Cranwell, and the 
Air Force stations of India— 'Peshawar, Miranshah, Karachi 
And before the end came, I like to think that he saw again 
the spires of Oxford, unearthly m their beauty, set m the 
muty blue of early May, until at last he reached no earthly 
city, but that city of his vision where he might sec no longer 
as in a glass darkly, and know at length as he was knowai 
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GERMAN MILITARY REOCCUPATION OF THE 
RHINELAND 
S3 March 1^36 

[On March 7th, 1936^ German troops reoccupied the denulitanzed 
zcme of the Rhineland m violation of Article 43 of the Treaty of \'er- 
sailles The German Government simultaneously denounced the Treaty 
of Locarno, but declared itself ready to conclude new agreements for 
the creation of a system of security for Europe on the basis of certain 
proposals, of vihich the chief were the conclusion of a non aggression pact 
of n-.ent> five V ears duration between Gennanv France, and Belgium, 
and the conclusion of a western air pact Three days later nepresenca 
tives of the Locarno Powers other than Germany met m Pans to ducuss 
the changed situation the representatives of Great Bnlain being Lord 
Halifax and the Foreign Secretary, Mr Anthony Eden The meeting, 
resiimed m I.ordon ended on \farch r^th in the adoption 0/ draft pro- 
posals which were approved that same eveciag hy the British Cabinet 
and subnurted on the following day to the Couned of the League of 
Nations then aho sintng in London The proposals included a declara 
tion that nothing that had happened could be considered as having freed 
the signatories of Locarno from any of their obbgations or guarantees an 
invitation to the German Government to subscribe to certain provisional 
arrangements for what came to be known as the interim period and a 
further invitation to Germany to take pan in negotiations on the basis 
of the German proposab of March 7ih, for a revision of the status of the 
Rhineland, and for the drawing up of pacts fur mutual assistance Great 
Britain accompanied its approval of these proposals bv an undertaking, 
m return for reciprocal assurances to take measures for ensunng the 
security of France and Belgium against unprov oked aggression and for 
that purpose to establish contact between the General Staff, of the 
countries concerned 

Aldiough Gcruaanv’s provisional cc^itv to die luvitatiuii was not re 
ceived until the day following the one on which 'Lord Halifax made his 
speech at Bristol, it was already clear that Germany would reject the 
provisional arrangements upon which subsequent negotiations were to 
be conditional The speech is here printed from Lord Halifax s notes 

supplemented bv T/tr Times report J 

DURING the last fortnight we ha%e xeaLzed hotv vitally 
and how directly the life of all of us may be affected b\ the 
cross-currents of intematioiial aflairs and the developments 
which spring from them, and it has been the single desire of 
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the whole country, instincUvdy aware of the danger so sud- 
denly ansing, to use its full influence for the preservaUon of 
European peace, and to build this peace upon the only pos- 
sible foundations, namdy, respect for treaties freely made, 
and mutual understanding between nations That in its 
simplest terms is the very essence of our foreign policy to-day 
And jt has been the knowledge that Mr Eden 'ivas working 
whole-heartedly to secure this end that has, I think, given 
him the assurance of nation-wide support 

It has been repeatedly said that the choice here, as else- 
where, for the conduct of foreign policy hes betvv'een three 
possible courses Firet, there is that of a return to the old 
system of alliances But die war-scarred history of Europe 
during the past goo years, dunng which a policy of this sort 
— the Balance of Power— was invariably pursued, gives no 
encouragement to hope that war would not again result from 
a renewal of rhaf same policy to-day Secondly, there js ibe 
policy recommended m certain quarters that we should seek 
saKation through isolation But those who urge this policy 
upon us seem to me entirely to disregard the fact that with 
our tvidcsprcad Empire, our commitments in every part of 
the world, and the vast network of our foreign trade, we 
cannot isolate ourselves As a matter of history, isolation has 
never been a practical foreign policy since Wdham the Con- 
queror, and it IS still less practicable to day Indeed, isola- 
tion IS a dream to which, ns an island people, we may be 
particularly subject, but which, at the same time, for obvious 
reasons we have never been privileged to put into practice 
AVe cannot be both of the world and out of it Lastly, there 
is the policy, which in my view alone affords any real hope 
for the future, by which this c ountry has stood faithfully ever 
since the "War, and which is the basis on which we have tried 
to build all our international effort, namely, loyalty to the 
League of Nations and acceptance of the collecuve obliga- 
tions of the Covenant 

I do not know whether we here realize to the full how 
great a shock to confidence has been caused not onlv by the 
method that Germany employed in. the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland and denunciation of the Treaty of Locarno, but 
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also, and not less, by the genuine surprise with which Ger- 
man pubLc opinion is reported to batereceived the protests 
of the other co-signatory Powers to the Locarno agreement 
There is no more delicate plant than that of confidence in 
the international field, and none that shri% els ^ind fades more 
quickly if Its roots are rudely disturbed by careless hands 
And %vhen, therefore, a treaty that the head of the German 
Government had expressly accepted as having been nego- 
tiated in full freedom by Germany was openly -violated, it 
was quite unavoidable that the repercussions should be im- 
mediate and far-rcachiiig 

I do not overlook the ease that Germany can make and 
the force of argument with which she can support it It was 
presented last week to the Council of the League of Nations 
by the Special Envoy of the German Government It is not 
difficult to understand the German claim to establish full 
sovereignty over German sou, nor the need es it may well 
appear to German eyes to secure in all circumstances that 
her capacity for self-defence should not be prejudiced, nor 
again the insistence of the leaders of Germany upon the 
absolute equaLty of her treatment by and ivith the other 
nations of the world There is much m such a case that must 
command sympathy m many quarters But the better the 
case, the stronger is the argument for preseijtmg it to the 
world by reason and not by force, and whatever sympathy 
Englishmen had with the broad claims that Germany was 
making, their instinctive respect for law will always make 
them condemn action that is taken in direct violation of it 

And if we recogmze the German case, let us not fail to 
recognize the particular position, of France and Belgium 
The deimhtarized zone was devosed for their direct protec- 
tion. after they had been disappointed by the failure of other 
secunty proposals ^Vounds Icav e deep scars upon the minds I 
of nations as they do upon the bodies of men, ahd if we would ‘ 
make our own the feeling of France and Belgium, vve must 
picture what would have been our own reactions if we had 
had a land frontier, say where the Enghsh Channel meets 
the south coast of England, across which we had been time 
after time invaded, and along which for ouh protection a 
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narrow strip of quasi-neutral zone had been established, and 
if in a night this zone had been reoccupied by the very troops 
by whom our soil liad been invaded not tiventy year? ago 
No one who heard it a few da^ ago could fail to have been 
moved by the plea of the Belgian Prime Minister to the 
League of Nations when he pointed out that, whatever com- 
plaint Germany might have, belt ill or ivell founded, against 
France for her signature of her pact with Russia, against 
Belgium no ground whatever of such complaint evsted 
There 15 no reason, therefore, for surprise at the anxiety and 
resentment caused to France and Belgium, and at the effect 
that this feding had in creating a situation not without real 
danger to European peace 

The position of this country was somewhat different 

( Though we were signatories and guarantors of Locarno, 
bound by all its obligations m some respects more onerous 
than many people have appreciated, and justly enjoy the 
reputation the world over of never defaulting on our solemn 
undertakings, we were by lustory and by situation disposed 
to view the problem from a somewhat different angle, and to 
judge rather differently of the action most appropriate to 
meet it 

No great powers of imagination are required to picture 
what might have been the consequences to Europe if peace 
had once been disturbed If whatever danger there was of 
such an issue has, as I believe, now passed, it has been due 
to two things — first to the restraint of France and Belgium, 
as anxious for peace as we ourselves, and secondly to the 
unPnng efforts of Mr Eden, who, while receding from none 
of our obligations, has laboured for better understanding 
between Germany on one side and France and Belgium on 
the other, by vvhich better understanding alone the structure 
of peace may be made proof against the strains and stresses 
that It may at any time be called to bear 

The results of these efforts in the shape of the agreed pro- 
posals of Frarice, Belgium, Italy, and this country are before 
you, and our countrymen can judge them for themselves 
Three mam elements find place in them — the first, the asser- 
tion of the rights and sanctity of international law, the 
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second, proposals by of temporar> measures to deal \\ith 

the present situation, and to enable us to get on \Mth the 
thirds namely, the examination of the larger issues, those 
propounded by Uie German Chancellor, togellier isatli others 
recognized as fundamental to a durable settlement 

Of most immediate importance are the proposals for the 
transitional penod which is the essential prehminarv of the 
larger worl. In these, France, Belgium, and this country, 
which through their Governments have accepted the pro 
pnsals, have all marie a large contribution How great the 
contribution of France and Belgium, those who were charged 
wnth the duty of comersations from the first are in the best 
position to Inoiv 

As regards this country, we have declared our complete 
adherence to the obligations of the Treatv of Locarno, and 
have expressed our willingness lo reinforce the secuntv of 
France and Belgium on a reciprocal basis tvith ourseh Cb, by 
practical discussions, in advance, of the means bv which this 
country could lend its aid if these countries were victims of 
unprovoked aggression I bcLe\e this to be a real contnbu 
tion to the cause of peac< , because it is a real contnbution 
to the creation of an atmosphere in which the things that 
make for peace can be dwpassionateh discussed 

And uelookforward to the completion of these guarantees 
for peace by the estabhshment of non aggression pacts, as 
contemplated by the German Chancellor, these pacts being 
supported and strengthened by such promises of mutual 
assistance as w ould in time to come act as powerful deterrents 
on any would be aggressor And i should hope that into 
these arrangements Germany would be wilhng to enter on 
equal and mutual terms, in order that these instruments of 
peace mav be pracucal examples of the organization of peace 
on a truly coEective basis 

Wc want no encirclement of Germany \Ne want no 
exclusn e alliances c w ant to build a partnership in Euro- 
pean societv in which Germany can ireelv jnm w^th iis and 
play the part of good Europeans for European vselfare I 
have never concealed from myself that in askmg what we 
did from Germany we asked a hard thing But, after all, 
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Germany has created the conditions in which the stabihtv of 
Europe has been shaken, and it was not too much to ask her 
in the arcumstances to make a contribution that ivas ad- 
mittedly a hard one Indeed, I ivotild have been prepared 
to say that, just because it was so hard a contribution, it 
placed It the power of Germany to do something that, 

more than an> thing else, w ould have restored European con- 
fidence and have placed her in the position of making the 
greatest contnbution of us all to the future of European 
peace 

But I read reports in the Press that Germany will not be 
able to accept at least one of the invitations addressed to her 
by the Locarno Powers If that is correct, I should feel that, 
while these proposals were never intended to be anything m 
the nature of an ultimatum which Germany had to sign as 
they stood w should hope that from German}, if she does 
rot accept our proposals, ivould come other proposals, 
counter proposals, that would not be less effectual than ours 
to represent a solid and subslanua! German contnbution to 
the remaking of the European structure of confidence that 
IS to day shaken So far as His Majesty's Government is 
concerned, whatever serious counter proposals may emerge 
from Germany are ivssured, as they are bound to receive, the 
most careful and most anxious consideration 
There is another thought which I should like to place 
before this great audience so closely in, touch, as it must be, 
with the spiritual side of tljc nation’s life Dunng the last 
do2en >can the world has had many covenants, pacts, 
treaties, guarantees Some, no doubt, have been better than 
others and some have been very good, and yet at the end of 
It all, suspicions, feats, misunderstandings still cast dark 
shadows across the hearts of men, and block the path to the 
temple of peace where wc desire to enter and to be at rest 
And this is because ivith all its anxieties and preoccupations 
the world as a whole has not yet called clearly enough to its 
aid the old cardinal qualities on which all hfe is based, the 

qualities of Faith and Hope and C!ba/?ry And to-day, n'hds 

we ire bound to make provision for the necessities of national 
defence, because in the present state of the world to fad to 
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do «o ^^ould be dLlovaltx to the ideaL and pi.jpO'CS ^^hlch 
\se ha\e made our o\\'n, \et I \tould lia\e u., m\vhate\er 
sphere ue uorli, hold Una to the fajth that can remove 
mountami , the hope that will cot be dcTucd, and the chann 
that <eeks alivuv-s to think and to fird the be^t, and not the 
wT3r«t, m other people. 

Let a> remember that while we labour and have to deal 
vsith a difficult v>odd as we £nd it. our greatest and mo't 
compethn^ ta-k is to male it better — that w e mav male it 
inde^ a truer coimtcrpart of that Kin^om which is aben e 
vv hicb great men hav c «een m vision and for w hich w e dailv 
prav 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
March ig-^ 

[At a faretitU dinner to Lord Linl'th^oH, Vjcero>-designate of Indja, 
given b> theeorrbined Empur Societies at the Hotel Vtciona in London, 
and presided oi er b> Lord Ztiland Secretary of Slate for India, Lord 
Ha'ifat hiirself an ex Viceroy proposed the health of the Empire 
Socieiifs Hi> jpefcb is pnntcd in full in UniUd ^mfijre, the journal of the 
Jlr>jal Err/’in S{Kitt\ \ol xxvm pp i- 15 -d } 

THE mam object I suppose, of the Empire Soaetics is to 
afford ati cipportunuv to men and women of no doubt very 
differing points of view to record together their belief, their 
continued belief in the value of the British Empire There 
"ire those to-day who are lempied to apologize for the British 
Empire and arc sometimes templed to gite ntvay parts of it 
to ocher people I must confess that I do not belong to any 
of those groups At the same time I do admit to myself that 
the British Empire n the strangest phenomenon on svhich 
the eyes of men ha\e ever rested, and if any of us were to try 
to translate into language the terms m which, in our mind’s 
eye we visualize the Bnush Empire, we should no doubt do 
It very differently I might do it differently from Lord 
Linlithgow, because I come from a different part of the 
country from his Some no doubt would visualize it in terms 
of place It IS commonly said, for cvamplc, that he who 
returns from travelling in France is accustomed to visualize 
England through the fields and orchards of Rent Some 
might V isualtzc it in terms of the great public sen ants of the 
past who have made the British Empire what it is Some 
again might visualize it in terms of the purposes of the future 
to which the cfTorts of the BtiUsh Empire and those who 
believe in it wall continually be directed 

And It IS perhaps ihc greatest compliment to the Bnush 
Empire as a whole that it is able to act as a focus of all those 
different and vainous loyalties and gather them all together 
m a single point of allegiance, to v\hich we are all proud to 
give our faith and our service I am told that the British 
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Empire is a continual beivilderment to men and isomen 
of foreign lands The^ ha\e n<,\er been able to understand 
nhetber the Bntish Empire is to be more trul) conceived of 
as an alliance between independent States, or a umtary State, 
or something akin to a federation It is, m truth, none of 
these things and it is more than all of them In that hes one 
of the fairest hopes of the future of the world And it is also 
significant that this strange Bntish Empire’s pre eminent 
characteristic, from another angle, is that it is founded upon 
the most successful reconciliation of umt\ and diversity, 
through the alchemy of libertv, that the world has ever seen 
e of the British Empire are one, not because w e must, but 
because wc will It js soinctmics said by those who scan 
anxiously the horizons of the world that there is no future 
hope for the ^^or^d unless it can erect some super State, 
invested with independent sovercigntv and independent force 
to compel allegiance to that sovereigntv and vet, when I 
hear such gospel preached, I am tempted to feel that if 
that be the only hope of the world, hope is indeed far off, and 
I am tempted to despair Then I fall bad upon the reflection 
that nearer home, m the British Empire, we have at our 
doors an example of how men, differing m nearly cvervthmg 
that concerns the foundations of life — race, culture, rehgion, 
traditions colour— have yet managed to do a thing that 
150 years ago would have seemed inconceivable, namely to 
decide msensiblv and yet irrevocably that they will never 
summon force as a solvent of any disputes or differences 
that may arise between them, and I wonder, when one 
ponders upon how great has been the passage of thought m 
that last 150 years, whether it is m fact as impossible as some 
to day would be tempted to think, to look forward to the 
future v\ here men, belonging to different nations, wath all the 
differences that persist in the British Empire, mav yet come 
jn the fullness of tune and under the guidance of Providence 
to learn the same lesson that the Bntish Empire has learnt, 
that reason based on liberty is the greatest solvent of differ 
ences and disputes winch arise between sections of the 
human race 
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BRITAIN S OBLIGATIORS TO FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM 
8 Aprl ig^S 

[The Gprman counter pr&po&als >»hicJi were being a^valted \»hcn Lprd 
Halifax made his speech at Bnsiol on March 23rd, were delivered on 
^larch 3 tit Thev contained an assurance that the German Government 
would not reuiforre its troops in the Rhineland for a period of four 
months and an offer to enier into discussions for the conclusion of a 
twenty fivevrars non aggression panbetwecnFranceandBelgiUinon the 
one haid and Germany on the other, to assume obligations to render 
m'litan assisianre arising out of such an agreement and to invite the 
States on the German south-eastern and norlh-easlefft frontim to 
forclude non aggression pacts with German) They eoftlained no 
response to the proposals made by the Locarno Potvers -on March iglh 
for the Creation of an international police force nr for abstentiOB fron 
huiMing fortthcatioiu m the Rhineland zone As a contribution to the 
resienucn of confidence they Here held to be umatisfactory, and on 
April 3rd Mr Eden informed the House of Commons that the British 
Govwnment had tent 4. Wter of guarantee to France and Belgium oa 
the previous day tn regard to action to be taleti if iiegDtiauons for a new 
seedenirnt ihould fail, and had expressed their willingness to msutute 
comenaaom between the General Sufis of the counine concerned On 
Vpnl 8th Lord Snell Leader of His Majesty & Opposition m the House 
of Lords invited (he Government to make a statement on the European 
situation Lord Halifax made the fbUowjng immediate reply ] 

LORDS, in respect of the mmn matter to vshich the 
noble Lord has directed our aUenUon I find great identity 
of purpose m e\ er> thing that was contavnt d in his speech 
with that vvhich I find in mj' own mind ^Ve both have 
the common purpose of trying to the best of our ability to 
contribute to European peace It has been frequently said 
that p\acc is the greatest Bntish interest U is far more 
than thy It is the only interest of the whole world that is 
worth fiMuing for, because in the interests of peace nearly 
cterythinV else is contained and by it subsen^ The pro- 
motion oRpeace has been the constant end to which all 
the efforts vf my right Konoutiblc frtend the Foreign Secre- 
tary and hH Majesty’s Government have been continuously 
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directed And I do not find m the speech of the noble 
Lord an> great difierence as to the method by ivbich %ve 
have sought to ensure that end 

^Vhen speak of peace, ivhat do «e, in fact, mean by it ^ 

It IS sometimes spoken of as if it meant merely abstention 
from open warfare, but I think peace that was merely that 
would deserve the name of peace as little as a system of 
morality would be entitled to claim our loyalty that aimed 
no higher than the avoidance of open ill doing, and I think 
It would be as insecure Indeed, I believe that one of the 
contributory causes of 1914 was the fact that our policy of 
that day was not sufficiently positive Peace is no mere 
negative thing, because m this great struggle — the great 
struggle of the world and of human nature — the forces of 
good that make for peace and the forces of evil that make for 
war are perpetually ranged against each other In that war- 
fare there can be no armistice and no neutrality If w c want 
peace we have to work always for the understanding which 
may make possible the adjustment of differences, and also 
may give vitality to any terms of settlement And I venture 
to thmk that, so long as the path is blocked by fears and by 
resentments and by mistrust, progress is at the best uncer- 
tain and at the worst impossible 
The world to-day is standing at the cross rotds, and a 
hundred years hence, if the world survives, we shall all be 
judged by the direction that we now take, for upon the choice 
that we make depends much more than the issue of our im 
mediate difficulties, and the price of wrong judgement will 
be a \ erv high one Though the cross-roads have long been 
m sight, It 13 true to say that the world has been brought 
right up to them by the recent action of Germany and by 
the inevitable reactions from it The history of those events 
IS fresh in our minds, and I do not recapitulate it It is quite 
undeniable that the method chosen by Germany to force her 
claims upon the world’s attention has dealt a wounding and 
very far-reachmg blow at all the foundations on which the 
mternational order has tobt reared Germany has justified 
her action on the plea of past grievances, and there will be, 
no doubt, a general desire that what I may call this era of 
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grievances should be closed But if and vvhen that can be 
done and has been done> we must be sure that m future, as 
there will be no justification so there will be no intention m 
any circumstances to resort to that method again, and there 
will be no hope whatsoever of a settlement unless we cm 
b< positively and absolutely sure of that 

I need not remind your Lordships that confidence in the 
observance of international undertakings is as vital to the 
life of nations as confidence m the observance of contracts is 
to the condu( t of their business and economic life Therefore, 
the first thing that my right honourable friend had to do 
was to re establish the foundations before he or anyone else 
could set to work at building the new house which we all 
desire to see I have seen it suggested that the fact that my 
right honourable ftiend laid great stress upon the importance 
of what he has often called this interim period impUcd that 
he was unduly obsessed by the technical spirit, and was not 
sufficiently ahv e to the greater project of the building of per- 
manent peace But that is quite untrue, because the due 
liquidation of this interim penod was the essential condition 
of getting on to the permanent work which we all desire to 
see undertaken And it was for that reason that the efforts of 
His Majesty’s Government infalbbly fell into two compart- 
ments first of all, the attempt to devise conditions for the 
period intervening before the negotiations on larger issues 
could be undertaken, and, in the second place, the direct 
preparation for the time, when, if the earher difficulties could 
be overcome, the larger work should be taken in hand 

It was with that double object that the Locarno Powers 
w orked some three weeks ago It was evident that unless by 
some means some measure of confidence could be re-created 
in the period antecedent to that when it was hoped to reach 
discussions on the main questions, there was no chance of 
establishing a sufficient background of confidence to permit 
any hope of the larger negotiations being brought to a suc- 
cetsfulWsue, even if it were possible ever to get them begun 
It IS at^at point that we feel that the German Gov ernment 
might h^e given us greater help We have made it quite 
plain thal^our proposals of March ig, whatever their merits 
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or dements^ ere not of the nature of an ultimatum But m e 
had also the coiTeIati\ e right to expect that if the German 
Government were unable to accept any or all of the pro- 
posals we made, they would have made alternative proposals 
of equivalent v alue for the purpose to which ours had been 
directed As the noble Lord knows, my right honourable 
friend wtU be holding discussions, in which I shall also be 
associated, with representatives of the Locarno Pow ers during 
the next day or two, when one or two of the other matters 
that he mentioned wall no doubt come under review, and 
therefore he will perhaps excuse me from saying more at 
this stage about them than that But the fact that the 
German Government have been unable to make such a con- 
tribution as we had asked from them to this interim stage 
seemed to His Majesty’s Government to reinforce the obhga 
tions that they had accepted in the carher conversations to 
do what they could to reassure their co sjgnatones of Locarno 
— France and Belgium 

I was very glad to hear what the noble Lord said at the 
end of his speech when he invited us to place ourselves m 
the position of those countnes Those countries had lost, 
hterally in a mght, a sccunty to which they attached great 
importance, and they had lost it in a way that seemed to 
them, as to us, to strike at the root of international stabihty 
Therefore, quite apart from the fact that we were bound by 
our signature to very precise obligations under the vex^ 
Treaty which Germany had unilaterally denounced, it was 
abundantly plain to those who were engaged m these nego- 
tiations of three weeks ago that those countnes could only 
be induced to take their just share in the task of reconstruc- 
tion if, meanwhile, they could be reassured as to their 
own security The Staff conversations, of which the noble 
Lord spoke with some anxiety, and the letter that my right 
honourable fnend sent a week or so ago toFrance and Belgium, 
were the contnbution of His Majesty’s Government to the 
creation of conditions which nught make negotiations possible 
— m my judgement a contribution that it was qmte essential 
to make 

I must say a word or two upon the Staff conversations 
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Itis not necessary to emphasize again that these Staff conver- 
sations are concerned only with the discharge of our existing 
obligations in the event, which we hope will not occur, of 
unprovoked aggression My nght honourable friend gave the 
further assurance in the House of Commons on Apnl 3, to 
Mr Lloyd George, that 

‘jt IS not contemplated to put am of these ttuluaiy plans into operation 
in the unfortunate event of the failure of these negoliattom unless’ — 

I would ask noble Lords to mark, these words — 

there is an unprovoked attadc b> Germany OQ Belgian or rrench soil — 
an actual invasion of either France ttt Belgium ’ 

Nor tviU your Lordships have failed to observ e the precise 
conditions my nght hotiourable friend attached to these 
conversations m hts letter to the Ambassadors on April r — 
namely, that 

'thii contact between the General StaJfj cannot gne use, in respect of 
either Government to any political undertaking nor Co any obligation 
regarding the organiiation of national defence ‘ 

In view of these explicit statements, I hope your Lordships 
will be satisfied that no d.inger can rightly be held to 
attach to them of involving this country m unspecified com- 
mitments They are not the assumption of new obligations 
They are only an exammalioti of the technical steps that 
would be necessary to fulfil obligations by which we are 
already bound, and it is perhaps %%orth while to remind 
your Lordships that these obligations correspond exactly 
with the vital interests of this country, recognized as such 
for many centuries. There was, as was said in another place, 
nothing new in. Locarno, and there is nothing new about its 
mamtenance Moreover, if the conditions postulated in the 
letter in the ^Vblte Paper ever came to prevail, th« condition 
of our assistance to Frante and Belgium against unprovoked 
aggression, for which this Staff contact may be continued, 
wouM for the first tune be on the basis of reciprocity I can 
imagine that when no conditions are laid down as those 
m w/cicA errre cxmnfry wotrfd undertalce to fiefp another, 11 
might be possible that Staff conversations might give nse to 
expectations that the event might prove unfounded, but 
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that cannot arise when both the obligations and the means 
of discharging them have been the subject of e^act definition 
^Vith all respect for Mr IJo>d George, I cannot m> self see 
that there is any foundation at al! for suggesting that the 
existence of such carefully circumscribed obligations or con- 
tacts would be hkel> of themselves, m any degree whatever, 
to make war more probable The noble Marquess Lord 
Lothian, has often talked in this connoaon about the time- 
table beginning to operate, about the action of one country 
leadmg by mechamcal consequence to counter-action by 
another, until the ine\itable drift is set up towards that steep 
slope at the foot of which lies war I beheve he would agree 
that that against which he has warned the country is the 
result of something quite different — namely, the dmsion of 
Europe into opposing blocks of nations bound to one another 
by close alliances, and no one could fed more strongly 
than I do that against any such issue from our present 
anxiehes all our statesmanship must be directed 1 do not 
think that Europe can ever hope to win peace by a return 
to the p^e-^Va^ system of albances, but I do think, definitely, 
that m any attempt to organize coUecti\c secunty for an 
area about which ise feel able to anticipate yvith reasonable 
assurance the judgement of our fellow countrymen, it is a 
real guarantee of peace chat it should be plainly stated m 
adyance that this country would resist with all the means at 
Its disposal any yvanton disturbance of the peace 

I fully share the sense of the importance of precision 
‘XJnpro\oked aggression’, under Locarno and under these 
Papers, means what it says It does not mean, if I may repeat 
the words that my right honourable hiend used m another 
place 

*a situation to obligahcoas eLiesvhcre oux neighbours may 

become in\ol\ed in conflict and may call (or help tn a quarrel that u 

These undertakings, therefore, ha\e no wider scope than 
the original obligations densmg from the Treaty of Locarno 
ishich they are designed to implement 

That brings me to say something about the relation of 
Locarno, and what (lows fruui it, tu the wider mslruineul of 
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the Covenant of the League, subject to which the Treaty of 
Locarno was drawn It has been a criticism of the Locarno 
Treaty — as of any other limited and specific undertakings — 
that It pro ianlo weakened the prestige and position of the 
Covenant The argument is plain enough If the Covenant 
ivas what it has pretended to be, there is rcaWy no need for 
these other reinsurances ivbich are only taken out because 
YOU do not feel c ertam that on the day the Covenant will be 
able to meet the claim That is the broad argument in 
colloquial language, and I would readily admit that argu- 
mentatively the position is a strong one andean be sustained, 
but. as so often happens with human affairs, though the 
argument is c'ccellent I am convinced the truth hes on the 
other side I believe that these regional and specific guar- 
antees, so far from weakening, supplement and reinforce 
the Covenant and help it with its mam job which, I Would 
like some of our warmongers constantly to remember, is 
peace 

And that I think for two reasons First of all, because of the 
difffrence betneen the original conception and the actual 
conditions in working practice of the Covenant to day, 
and, secondly, because it is essential in these matters, however 
much we may seek to set our g.iae on the stars, that we 
should be realists and keep our feet on firm ground 1 believ e 
that British public opinion i-, prepared to accept particular 
and antcvedcnt obbgaiiom to support France and Belgium 
against unprovoked aggression, firstly, because it thinks 
that this is a real contribution to the steadying of the 
European situation, and, secondly, because it feels by instinct 
that, as It has aUvays acted for generations, so, given the 
compelling ciicumstances, il would infallibly act again 
But this attitude should not be interpreted to mean that 
becau'^e we have assumed more specific obligations in the 
west which we were not prepared to repeat for the east of 
Europe, therefore we dismterested ourselv es from all events 
and issues ansmgoutside whatperhaps I may call the Locarno 
area Inmv view^uch an attitude would bequJiejinpO'!sib]e, 
partly because peace is indivis,ible, and it is very hard for me 
to imagine that if the east of Europe were really aflame you 
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could feel any confidence that the flames \souId not spread 
across to the est, hut also because of our obligations under 
the Covenant, %vhjch arc obligations by lyhjch we abide and 
vvhich we intend to implement to the utmost of our power 
Therefore it is with the smgle object of trying to strengthen 
the forces of real peace, and with some such conception as I 
have tried to lay before y our Lordships as to how it can be 
achieved, that we shall examine the latest German Note and 
any proposals coming from any other quarter that may be 
laid before us 

The plan of which I have seen reports m the newspapers 
as lilely to be submitted by the French Government has not 
yet reached the hands of His Majesty’s Government and 
therefore I can say nothing about it The Secretary of State 
has already said that, while he regretted that the German 
Gov emment had been unwilling to giv e us greater help m 
the immediate problem, he vet along with His Majesty's 
Gov emment, recognized the importance of many of the pro- 
posals that the German Government had made and, taken 
together, they obviously consulate a body of matcnal which 
must be carefully sifted and examined On that task of 
sifhng and examimng those proposals His hJojesty 's Govern 
meat are already engaged m the hope that means may be 
found by vshich the Governments v%ith vs horn His Majesty’s 
Government have been Vvorking may be associated with them 
m their examination The German proposals range over 
ground much wider than the Rhineland or the position of 
the signatories of the Locarno Treaty On that ground, 
as indeed on others, there is a good deal to be said for so 
extending the scope of the preparatory discussions as to 
make the League of Nations a party to them, and I hope 
that we may secure a general agreement for that course 

Your Lordships, therefore, will not expect me to make 
detailed observations upon particular points of the German 
Note to dav but one or twogeneral observations may not be 
out of place In all human relations, and particularly 
m such a case as this, when the attempt is made to compose 
differences, the vital thing is that all parties should be so 
inspired by the common purpose that that which they have 
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in common is really deeper and stronger than all the things 
by which they appear to be divided And where that con- 
dition prevails agreement can be won, and, agreement having 
been won, such understanding can be established as islikely to 
gi\e that agreement the quality of permanence are all 
only too well aware of how gravely and how disastrously 
the efforts of the last years m Europe to find this true basis of 
peace ha^ e been prejudiced by all the complex, of conflicting 
emotions to which the nations of Europe have been very 
naturally subject We all sec the problems in different per- 
spective so that It IS extremely difficult for one nation to see 
that which seems plain necessity or simple equity to another, 
and It xs from that that in part comes the failure up to now 
m reconciling what ahvays must be the two dominant para- 
mount necessities of Europe which must be reconciled if the 
peace of Europe is to be any more than an uneasy and 
insecure neutrality, and those two paramount necessities 
are the equality of Germany and the secunty of European 
States 

I would hope, for example, that today France and 
Belgium tvould be not less wilUng than ourscK es to give full 
recognition to the rightful claims of Germany in the sphere 
of equality provided that they can be satisfied that the 
German Government will in fact recognize the duties towards 
all Europe that such equal rights entail In other words, if 
1 may use perfectly plain and frank speech, Europe needs to 
be satisfied that tl^e peace project of Herr Hitler is sincerely 
meant, and that the fact that certain countries find no specific 
mention in it does not imply that they have no place m the 
peace vision of the German Chancellor No one can deny 
that, whatever faults thtre may have been on the other side, 
the German Government, by the procedure of the Jin/ accompli 
and by the proclaimed philosophy of the overriding justifi- 
cation of State necessity, have gravely shaken mtemational 
confidence And confidence is a plant of painfully slow 
growth Yet, if progress is to be made, it is to the future 
rather than, to the past that our hopes must turn So far as 
this country is concerned our policy will be to stand stead- 
fastly by all who seek peace, and to oppose all who would 
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betray the cause of peace E\erj opening must be put to a 
fair and dispassionate test — the test of time and practice B) 
that proof alone can the genuine character of the nature of 
such opportumties for settlement be ultimatel) judged 
I do not think that for practical statesmanship there is an> 
other ^^ay of determination Meanvhde, ive shall neglect 
no effort to reach a land of peace, but ivc will relax no pre- 
caution on the road ISor, finally , can. I doubt that, if e\ er 
the hopes of peace that we all cherish are to be more than 
dreams that pass, the nations of the world roust call to their 
aid forces of which they hatemade insufficient use Trust be 
gets trust, and I see little hope of European peace, c\cnif\\c 
are able to gather the nations to the business of negotiation, 
unless those concerned can bring to the Council table that 
quabty i^hich will then impel them to see the best and not 
the worst in what each may have there to con tribute, above all 
remembering that they are perforce and in truth, by the com- 
mon fact of their humanity, common partners in the enterprise 
of securing the conditions b> which alone the future of 
the human race can be preserv ed 
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REFORM OF THE COVENANT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


sg July XQ^ 


[The German Government's offer to ro^ntcr the League of Nations, 
corktained in then memorandum of March 7th and repeated in their 
counter proposals of March Jisl, helped to bring to the front the question 
of the reform of the Covenant,/ori£ argued that Germany could not 

be expected to renew her membenhip untd it was known on what lines 
the League would be reformed On July 4th the Assembly of the League 
issued invitations to TiletnbCT States tosend mproposals for reform Two 
opposing views, each ofishith had considerable support m Great Britain, 
were expressed in moaans made in the House of Lords on July agti 
One, moved by Lord Ponsonby, was lo the effect that the Govenunent 
should put forward a proposal for the elimination from the Artida of 
the Covenant of any obligation on the pan of Members of the League 
to use military force The other, standing m the name of Lord Alien of 
Hurtwnod, was in favour ofsetong up the necessary machinery to imple- 
ment theexisbog Glides ofthedoienant, so that they might be used to 
remedy gnevancea provide economic advantages lo Stales Members, 
and strengthen the procedure for the coUective maintenance of the 
Covenant m its entirety and parUoilaily for steady ceUcctive resistance 
to all acts of upprovok^ aggression Lord Balilax replied at the end of 
a general discuss-on ivhich bad covered the groiuid of both motions } 

MY LORDS, the course of the debate seems to me to have 
been typical of a very sharp divergence of opimon 
There is, if I may take it in inverse order to that m which it 
has been presented to ns this artemoon, first of all the attitude 
which tvould maintain that in order to ensure peace, and 
in order to maintain the League as a reality, it js necessary 
to make the obbgattons of Articles 10 and 16* much more 


‘ Article 10 Tie Metnbersofthe League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the temloiwl integnty and exijtiag poLocal 
ladependente of all Members of the League la case of any such aggression 
or in case of any tlireat or danger of suf b aggress on ite Council shall advise 

upon tilt means by which this ebbgatjOD shall be fjyyjed' Article 16 ‘ 5 boUld 

any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Articles .2, 13 or 15. « shall ii>«»/<icto be deemed to have committed an act of 
war all other Membrrr of Ow League, vLch hereby undertake im 

mediately to subject it to the s«erance oTaU trade or financial rclafions tbe 
probibmon of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of 
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precise, or, at least, to make much more clear the ^vlll of 
all nations to gi\e these Articles their full opportunity 

It ivould not be untrue to say that to the collective system, 
in this vieiN, there might be apphed what the late Mr 
Chesterton once said of Chnstiamty — that Christianity had 
not faded because it had never been tried Those who hold 
that vieiv believe quite honestly that if a strong enough 
lead ivere gi\ en by some great Power along the hnes of assert- 
ing their unqualified willingness to resort to all measures 
m the e\ercise of force for Co\enant purposes, all other 
nations would follow their lead, all would be well, and the 
way to disarmament would be clear, for the reason that in 
future the threat of general war against all invasions of the 
Covenant would be so intimidating that there would m fact 
be no such invasions and that, consequently, the threat of 
general war eveiy'whexe would be a great security against 
a real war anywhere 

I think that is not an unfair statement of their view At 
the same time I think the more thoughtful representatives of 
that school would recognize that there is difiiculty m the 
plan, because, as other noble Lords ha\e said, nations maybe 
unwilling to fight, or to risk having to fight, in causes outside 
what they conceive to be causes involving their honour or 
national interest That is, as we have all seen in the last few 
months, a very real hrmtauon There would have been 
no unanimity among the principal nations concerned at any 
time during the last six or twelve months upon the pursuit 
of a pohey that w as likely in fact to lead to a European war 

But there is another reason why I think this extreme 
philosophy requires modification, and that is in what to my 
imnd IS always an even profbunder difficulty arising out of 
the nature of the constitution of the League itself There is 
sometimes acadeimc debate as to whether it is the pnncipal 
purpose of the League to secnire peace or to secure justice 
It IS pxute evident that these two thiqys need not be 
identical, and I think it is true to say that under the present 

the covenant breakmg State and the prevention of all finan cial, commeraal 
or penonal intercourse between the na&onals of the covenant bre ahn g State 
and the nationals of any other State whether a Nfember of the League or not 
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League constitution the emphasis rests rather upon the avoid- 
ance of war and the preservation of peace As things are, 
the League is pledged to protect peace, but without any 
corresponding power to secure the removal of conditions 
that may threaten the preservation of peace It is quite 
true that Article 19* xs m the Covenant, but the League 
has no power to give effect to Article 19 against the will of 
any one of its States Members, and in. that respect, there- 
fore, I do not think it is untrue to say that the League is 
m the somewhat unenviable position of responsibility without 
power, and if and -when the cause of peace might, for any 
such reasons as those, appear to conflict with the cause of 
prudence or justice, it is not certain that world opinion 
ivQuld in all cases be prepared to use force to enforce peace 
Those are some of the difficumcs which confront the most 
stringent ipplication of the coerave Arucles 

Now the opposite view is not unfamiliar— -'Above every- 
thing, let us in these things be realists ’ The ultimrte test by 
ivhich any such general undertakings must be tried is the 
willingness to fight The noble Marquess, Loid Crewe, gave, 
I thought, 4 remarkably forceful illustration from another 
sphere, showing how the real support of anything so well 
established in the world as the Monroe doctrine was con- 
sciousness in dll quarters that in the last resort there ivas 
the willingness to use force for it And the converse is equally 
true. The case of Japan and Manchukuo was conclusive 
proof at that tune of ivbat happens when nations are not in 
the last resort prepared to fight under all conditions, but 
only when they conceive thtmsclves bound by honour or 
self interest to do so 

I think It IS unhappily true that in most cases that one can 
conceive the brunt of military action iv ould an fact fall upon 
few shoulders, and that, if any general coercive system were 
to be surely counted on to function successfully in all cases, 
it would have to be on the conditions contemplated when 

• Arade 19 The Assembly may rroai time to time advue tliercconsidera 
tion by RIemben ofUie League ol tT«auet which base become mappl cable and 
the consideration of uiicmattonal condiUoas whose continuance nuefit en 
danger the peate of the world 
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the Co\enaiit was framed — lliat js to say, that all nations 
should be in, and that all nations should be disarmed 
I believe that to be true, and I believe, therefore, that 
the most loyal supporter of the League may- readily admit 
that it is impossible to give full application to such a 
theory — the onginal theory of the League^^vhen the cir- 
cumstances of Its operation to-day are so radically different 
from those in which it was conceived Those who \v ould hold 
that view would say that it was better to re-design your 
structure, to cut out these coercive elements and to open the 
door to the great Powers whose participation in the League 
is essential but who perhaps will never give it to a League 
invested with and pledged to use coercive force Thus we 
should a\ Old the danger of misleading any ivho might be 
mistakenly relying upon a greater meaviire ©f support than 
AD Szf} vsOiiW iv -ID jthe ^ /he 

and by that means only could we look forward to a system 
that could properly enjoy the title of collective 

Now, as mv right honourable friend ihc Fijreign Secretary 
said a few days ago m another place, I do not believe there 
is any chance whatever of securing agreement either in this 

country or at Geneva on either of these extremes that is to 

say, on either the system of automatic and universal coercion, 
or of such an evisceration of the Covenant as to leave it 
merely a body for consultation and conciliation ^Vhat 
then IS to be the attitude of His Majesty’s Go\ernment and 
of this country^ As I sec it, for vanoi^ reasons this country 
has been in a position somewhat different from many others, 
and for that reason alone it must be our duty to try to find 
a solution as between these two extremes which would com 
mand the maximum of support elsewhere I do not think 
It IS very helpful to make proposals that vve know before- 
hand are not likely to win acceptance 

I thmk that while keeping our own ide^l we must also 
remember that we have to face real and dis,agreeably bard 
facts Gov’emments who are concerned tc, try to buiJd up 

a world system must always take account of the views of 
other nations which cither fall short of or beyond their 
own I ivould mention m passmg that it is very essential 
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that we should take account of what may be the views on 
these issues of the Doininions, and I would strongly deprecate 
a definite formulation of \iews by His Majesty’s Govern 
raent on matters that so vitally affect Imperial policy before 
there has been opportunity for the fullest consultation with 
the Dominion Governments Therefore it is that I look %vith 
some suspicion on the pica that is advanced to the effect 
that It IS the duty of this country, or that it would be pro 
fitable for this country, to give at this moment a clear lead 
on these highly controversial and debatable issues m advance 
of discussion at Geneva 

I think It IS probable that the nations vvill have to try and 
reach a middle course, and, as vour Lordships know, there 
are several that have been suggested The object of all of 
them IS to seek to introduce by way of interpretation of 
Articles lo and i6 just that principle of variety of obligation 
accofdmgto national circumstances and \\ii\m^essotMtions 
to undertake precise commitments Into that general group 
fall those regional pacts that should be meumbent only on 
those who specifically for specific purposes make them Your 
Lordshipi will know that, accompanying such a plan as 
that, the suggestion has been made that there might be a 
system of general application by which other States Members 
would bind themselves to take economic action against 
aggressors That economic action would range from extreme 
forms of sanctions — complete severance of ftnancial and 
commercial intercourse-— down toxcJusal to do such obvious 
things as supplying arms or lending money 

Whatever may be the middle course on which agreement 
may ultimately be found, it remains true that conciliation 
and the round table stand wi any case as the first stage, and 
after that emerges the dominant question to which v\e have 
to find, if we can, the right answer Itisthis Is it in the last 
resort better to preserve on paper a code of general obhgation, 
although you know that when the test comes that code may 
not in fact be capable of fulfilment, or m it better to recognize 
facts as they etist and maLe the best of them, not faying 
greater burdens on nations than they are vvilUng to sustam, 
and admitting that, with great nations outside the League, 
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wth national feelings and national anxieties still strong 
everywhere, making progress to disarmament difficult, the 
conditions for the successful operation of any general coercive 
plan are only partly present^ 

Whatever their \iews, I do beg of all Parties not to 
blind themselves and not to wear blinkers about the real 
obstacles that we have to overcome We have to face the 
fact that, until the League is universal, many States who are 
Members of it iviU never be willing and can hardly be 
expected to frame their policy and action as if it was 
universal I thml. it is true that unless nations are pre- 
pared to forgo a large part of their national sovereignty and 
accept in advance what the rest of the world by majority 
may decide, unless nations are prepared to reduce their 
armed forces, and lastly, unless all nations m fact btheve 
that all their neighbours are certain in all cases to adhere 
to such self denying undertakings, I venture to think we 
should be an some danger of misleading both ourselves and 
others if we were to pretend that we had overcome the 
dangers and the difficiilties with which we are to-day con- 
fronted by the draflmg of any League constitution, however 
widely Its provisions might be drawn 

Thcrefijre, my Lords, it is for these reasons, and seeing 
those things on each side, that I conceive that it will be m 
the forthcoming discussions the duty of this country to use 
all Its mflucnce for the reconcthaCion of opinions that will be 
very sharply opposed to one another, hearing alw ays in mind 
those principles which were referred to by my right honour- 
able fbend in the House of Commons a few days ago May 
I put those principles in a slightly different frame ^ The first, 
to my mind, is that there must be a collective plan Without 
It the ivorld falls back into chaos On that there is universal 
agreement, and mdeed I think on no pomt in Europe to-day 
IS there greater agreement ihan on the opinion that to return 
to any system that mvitcd, or appeared to invite, the estab- 
lishment of armed camps ranged m opposition to one another 
would be to court disaster The second thmg I would say is 
that in any such system the purpose must be the prevention 
of war and the deterrence of aggression There I share the 
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view that there as sometlimg to be done — not a great thing 
but perhaps a valuable thing — by the strengthening of 
Article 1 1*, by which the preventive power of the League will 
be strengthened, inasmuch as the operation of that Article 
might no longer be made dependent upon complete un- 
animity 

The third thing I nould say is that I believe that if ive 
are to have real hope of achieving our purpose of discourag- 
mg aggression and preventing war, we must devise means 
more effective than we have at presen thy which the potential 
Causes of war may be freely brought into the art na of dis- 
cussion and the pressure of world opinion directed to their 
remedy Human life is not staoc, it is always a changing 
thing, and nothing is more certain than that an international 
organization which represents an attempt to encase world 
affairs in a rigid mould of a particular date cames within 
itself the seeds of disintegration and decay In no field is that 
more true than in the field of economics It is especially 
true of the economic maladjustments m the world to-day 
which reflect themselves directly in the standard of lifci and 
m the outlook consequent upon the standard of life, of many 
nations There are few things mere urgent than for all 
countries at the present time to rcalire how vitally these 
forces, always in operation and operating with mexorahle 
force, are affecting the future success or failure in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of peace 

There are, m these matters, no short cuts Every day wc 
learn how labonous is the effort for peace and how con- 
stantly < hechmate attends our best endeavours But I think 
it IS right to remember that, if these things to which I and 
others of your Lordships have this afternoon made allusion 
are against us, there are also powerful influences on the side 
of peace I believe that in every European country to-day 
the masses of the population, and not least that part which 

' ArOde 1 1 ‘Any v> ar or threat of war whether inunediately affectuig any 
of the Members of the League or not is hereby declared a matter of concern to 
the whole League and. the League shall tale any action that may be deemed 

HTj£Srd ts'M'cgi.j'iJ *hffp»cseif'v»lw-'aj J;?r.sse^vjuchem-jyfflfy 

should arise the Secretary General ahall «iq the request of any member of the 
League forthwith summoa a tneetmg of the Council ’ 
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fought in the Great War, crave for peace, and that most of 
the irresponsible tali, about war to daj is in truth rather 
the reflection of men’s fears than of their expectations, for 
they know that, if there should be vv ar again in Europe, there 
VNOuld be a ruthless obliteration of the distinction between 
combatant and non-combatant, and the \\ mmd to civilization, 
on which all their life depends, might possibly be mortal 
Therefore it is the dut> of all of us, and it is the constant 
endeav our of His hlajesty’s Government, to use every effort 
that we may to hberate these forces of peace through the 
promotion of understandmg and through the remov al betvs een 
nations of everythmg that would impede its growTh I 
beheve that m proportion as we can achieve success in this 
direction v\e shall at once (acihtate our task of devising 
machinery for the new international order for which v\e 
w ork, and vs e shall also ensure that this machmeiy shall truly 
represent the corporate vviU of those w bom it w ill be d esigned 
to sers e 
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fTbroughout the jear 1936 Ibc Ptmcts of Europe were rearming The 
British Government’s p]ansfor reairoanicnt were made public in a ^Vbite 
Paper on hiarch grd Although the Opposition came reluctantly to 
admit the necessity for rearmaraent, they continued suspicious of the uses 
to which expanded armaments aught be put On November 17th Lord 
Straholgi moved m the House of Lords ‘Hiat inasmuch as the ectent of 
the armed forces of the Crown depends zoainly upon national policy and 
the purpose thev arc designed to serve, this House calls upon Hia 
Majesty s Government to ihmisb full mformation to Parliament as to 
what measure of rearmament has already been achieved and as to what 
is the programme for the umncdiate future, and at the same time to 
oukc an evphcit deciaration of (be policy tn relation to (he League of 
Nations and foreign affairs which they are pursuing as a justiffcalion 
for the heavily increased exp«usdituTe on armaments’ In winding up 
a three days’ debate Lord Halifax spolce as follows ] 

MY LORDS, no one who casts his mind back over two or 
three years to when the Disarmament Conference was in 
being can doubt that since that day public opinion in thii 
country has been undergoing a very necessary and very 
steady process of education on the whole question which 
wehaveto dayin debate Whetherthatprocessofeducation 
could have been completed more quickly I do not know I 
doubt it But long before the election proposals were made to 
Parliament for the first programme of air expansion, and long 
before that programme was laid before Parliament, the Staffs 
ofallthcServicesandoftheGoemmentDepartmentsaffccted, 
not least the Finance Department, had been engaged upon 
a detailed examination of the plans which it would be for 
the Government to subimt as soon, as they could get popular 
approbation for the plans to be laid before the country 
These things, although they are of the past, do vitally con- 
cern the present, and it is because, through the operation of 
causes for which ah Govemments since the IVar have been 
responsible, we started widi considerable handicap, that 
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the scope and speed of the programme were all the more 
important That programme is steadily proceeding Atten- 
tion has been drawn, to-day and on previous days, to a 
number of points ivhere deficiencies are not bemg remedied 
at the rate ishich the speakers deem satisfactory We all 
know that We should be the first to admit that that is so 
It is impossible for progress to be uniform over the ivhole 
programme of repair and expansion We have spoken firankly 
about the difficulties jii regard to recruiting may be a 
bit forward on one part of the progranune and a bit 
backivard on another, but your Lordships may rest assured 
that the Government know as well as anybody else where 
the difficulties are makmg themseh es felt, and are losmg no 
time, to the best of thtir abiht>, in overcoming them It is 
quite impossible to bring these things to what I may call any 
final test of certainty We are not dealmg in all this business 
iwth factors which are easily to be insulated or controlled 
The whole problem of national defence is a thmg with a 
hundred heads 

From one pomt of view it might be argued that this 
country could not, m the present condition of the world, be 
held safe unless it was at this moment as strong m material 
armament as any conceivable enemy, and indeed one some 
times hears argument almost on those Imes But it is 
obviously impossible to state or to decide the problems 
so simply as that Much evidently depends upon the foreign 
pohey that you are pursuing, and the ends which you try 
to encompass and promote 1 put to the House as typical of 
what I have m mind three questions which must present 
themselves to the thought of every reasonable man Is the 
pohey that you are pursumg likely to lead > ou mto conflict 
with others^ Is it, so far as you can judge, likely to be to 
the mterests of others to force a conflict with you^ And is 
material armament the only thing you have to consider, 
and are you not bound also to take account of financial and 
economic strength^ 

The problem only has to be stated to show how impossible 
It IS to deal wuth it regardless of all those other more general 
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considerations And the weight that has to be given to other 
variants tnust vary itself with them Take the question, to 
which mv noble friend the Sccretarv of State for Air 
addressed himself on the first day of our debate, and in 
regard to which I am not gom§ to do more than to say 
tliree or four sentences — the question of a Wmisiry of 
Supply He pointed out to your I^ordships that the root fact 
in the problem to-day is that the competition for skilled 
labour and material is not a competition between Service 
Departments, but a competition bettveen Service require- 
ments and civil industry, and that therefore, if that is to be 
tackled, it can only be tacUed by a pretty complete system 
of control such, as we knew m the late War, which v-ould 
involve a pretty free mvocdtion of the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations and the like Would you under that 
system get along any more quickly^ f imagine the answer 
IS that aher an initial period of dulocation, that would last 
lor some months, you might 

But what IS quite certdm is that m the process you would 
gra\cly dislocate trade, budgets, general finance, and the 
general credit ol the country Circumstances might arise 
where you would have no other course, but do not let us be 
under any illusion as to what it would mean Therefore, 
the conclusion, that I reach is that prudent men, while 
making all the practical preparations that are necessary 
for the immediate turnover in the event of war, would 
wish before actually adopting such heroic remedies to satisfy 
themselves that it was the only way ta achitve their end 
That, therefore, leads you to this question — Are wc m fact 
to judge the question so serious that everything has to give 
way to the military reconditioning of our Defence Forces^ 
Such a conclusion, in fact, appears to me to rest upon a pre- 
mise, not only of the inevitability, but of a degree of certainty 
as to the early imminence of war, which I am not prepared 
to accept 

Foreign pohey and this pohey of rearmament all the 
time act and react upon one another If wc believe, as I 
think rightly, that a strong England v.ill help the Foreign 
Secretary in his attempt to secure European peace, it is 
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not less true that, in giving effect to this policy of rearmament, 
we are bound at the same time to take into account the 
influence that general policy may exert in the foreign and 
economic field On the econonuc side hold, as my right 
honourable friend the Foreign Secretary said the other day, 
that one of the greatest means of improvmg international 
relations would be, if \se could, to ease the flow of inter- 
national trade, and thus dimmish these economic difficulties 
that press upon the world It would be the abrupt termina- 
tion of all such hopes as those if we were to begm by 
introducmg new and grate disturbance into the trade and 
mdustry of this country, which remains one of the world’s 
best and most receptive markets, and which, I hope, sve are 
not too self satisfied in regarding as a rallying pomt for 
economic sanity 

As to foreign policy, there are two things that can be 
and ought to be said It iviU, I think, be generally con 
ceded that no country has laboured during these last years 
more disinterestedly for the cause of peace Through years 
that have not been easy His Majesty’s Government have 
consistently, and not without success, pursued a policy of 
avoidance of the nsk of war, and that not from any lower 
motive than because they felt that once the praine fire started 
It was not easy to say where it would stop 1 he other thing 
I must say about foreign pohey, and which I must develop 
in rather more than a sentence, is that it is based on the 
League of Nations, and one of the principal purposes of the 
measures now being taken is to place us in a position m 
ivhich, if we so decide, we can throw our weight with others 
into the scales for preserving peace But the corollary of that 
is that, if war ev er came, we may reasonably expect not to 
be alone, and therefore the hypothetical aggressor, when 
weighing the chances of a speedy and successful issue from 
military adventure, would not be able to feel any assurance 
that he might not find himself more deeply and more 
doubtfully involved 

From several quarters during the debate has come a de- 
mand for clear thinking, and that is always a process im 
portant and desirable I would hope that that demand is not 
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made only upon the Government Some persons argue 
it IS the duty of the Government here and now, regardless 
of perhaps \ital circumstances, to state their readiness to 
implement the fullest obligations of what is called collective 
secunty, sometimes ev'en going beyond the direct obligations 
of the Co\enant There are others ivho plead that our 
obligations should be strictly limited, and that it is the duty 
of the Government to be quite clear as to ivhat ivere nlal 
issues, for which m the last resort it would be prepared to 
fight As I conceive it, there is, and there always will be, 
a firm determination m this country not automatically to 
be dragged into participation in any vvar ivhere the vital 
interests of the country are not involved , and in this con 
nexion I would remind your Lordships, if it were necessary, 
that the Covenant itself contams no automatic military 
obligations 

But having sard as much as that, may I go on to say this’ 
I thinJc it IS very important that we should not in this matter 
quarrel about words However zealous we may be to support 
the League of Natrons, we do no service to the League by 
laying upon it burdens heavier than jt can bear We shall, 
I hope, so long as our signature stands, continue to honour 
the obligations that that sign 3 tiiTC entads, but everybody 
knows that, in a non umversal League, States Members will 
not in fact be prepared to accept in every case, in advance, 
automatic obligations to fake coercive action in all circum- 
stances and regardless of what they may consider to be their 
own vital mterests That is true of foreign nations, it is true 
of the Dominions, it is true of this country, and we do well, 

I think, to recognize it Everybody knows also the difficulty 
of making even economic action effective in a non uni\€rsal 
League It will not have escaped notice that M Litvinov, 
in July of this year at Geneva, reminded the world that 
25 per cent of the escisting Members of the League were 
not applying all the sanctions that were agreed upon m 
the last dispute Therefore I thinl. the noble Lord, Lord 
Strabolgi, gave us good advice when he said we should face 
realities 

I would hope that it was not necessary for us to pretend 
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to think that the attempt to face realities implied any dis- 
loyalty to the League or to the League’s ideals It was 
exactly that reason — a desire to be loyal to the League — 
that led my nght honourable fnend to make the concrete 
proposals that he did at Geneva the other day for the im- 
provement of the ivorking of the Covenant He spoke, yuur 
Lordships will remember, about the better operation of 
Article 19, on ivhich I do not wish to dwell to night He 
spoke also on the separation of the Covenant from the Treaty 
of Versailles Incidentally, when appeals are addressed to 
the Government to give a lead on this matter, I think I am 
entitled to say we have already given that lead, and whether 
that lead is to he followed will depend on the degree of 
agreement we secure for it when it comes under the con- 
sideration of the machinery of the League 

Perhaps the more important proposal was that which has 
indeed secured a considerable measure of approval from 
those who have spoken m this debate — namely, the proposal 
by which the operation of Article u should be facilitated 
and improved It is important to enable the League to mter- 
vciie before, mstead of aflcr, a war lias begun, and, as my 
right honourable friend pointed out at Geneva, if that can 
be done you will achieve one of two objects, both desirable 
If such an examination shows that the Council feels strongly, 
and that States Members of the Leagne are evidently pre- 
pared to act, that knowledge will be imparted to the hypo- 
thetical aggressor before he is too deeply committed to his 
project If, on the other hand, they are not prepared so to 
act, then it is evidently to the advantage of ev erybody that 
the facts should be known earlv so that disappointment sub- 
sequently may be avoided 

Besides these drafting proposals, your Lordships will 
remember the suggestion frequently made for the exten 
Sion of definite regional pacts These, as I understand, 
mvolve obligations which are not m substitution of, but in 
addition to, the obligations of the Covenant I am quite sure, 
as my nght honourable friend the Foreign Secretary stated 
the other day, that the almost self-evident truth is that the 
value of agreements for collective action as a deterrent 
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evidently bears largely on the certainty that they -will be 
applied 

Hii Majesty’s Goiemment are not by any means blind to 
the dangers of the tvorldj especially those that arise trom the 
dash of sharply conflicting ideologies in Europe Especially 
ivould anyone in my position be ali\e to the dangers of 
confident prophecy as to what turn the wheel of fate might 
at very short notice take in these disordered day?, and no 
statesman ivould be wise to fbi^et the classic example of 
Mr Pittj \vho, the House will remember, a short time — I 
think SIX mondis only — hdbre Europe ivas plunged into the 
revolutionary wars, had the misfortune to assure the House 
of Commons that there never was a time when from the 
situation of Europe ive might more reasonably expect fifteen 
years of peace But, that said, and applying the best judge- 
ment that His Majesty’s Government can, and putting the 
matter on the lowest grounds of self*intercsf, they do not 
believe that any country to^Iay is prepared, much less 
anxious, to take the responsibility ofletting loose a war that 
might spread through Europe and beyond it 

For the last three years certainly, there have not been 
wanting those who have persistently prca<hed to us of the 
ine> liability of war Nor is it to be wondered at that 
the sequence of many events should have frayed many 
nerves m Europe ^Vc have been witneasmg the gradual 
substitution in Europe of a new order — which in ?ome degree 
many have long deemed inevitable — for the order con 
stituted by tbe Treaty of Versailli s For years the attempt 
was made to find some simultaneous solution for the tuin 
problems of German equality and general security , and, when 
the simultaneous solution was not found, it was not unnatural 
that many, still to some extent under tbe influence of tbe 
earlier order of ideas, should feet some doubt ivhether Ger- 
man equality, unilaterally achieved, would in fact be found 
compatible ivith sccuritv It is not given to men to see far 
into tbe future, and it ivere folly for any nation, our own or 
any other, to close its eyes to possible dangers from whatever 
quarter they may arise But it is not less folly for all nations 
to lose the chance of strengthening the forces of peace by tbe 
66 
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exaggeration of all the things that make for international 
suspicion and by failure to remember the words that always 
live in my mind, the words used by the late Lord Grey when 
he said that ‘Nothing so predisposes men to understand as 
the consciousness that they arc imderstood’ 
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[Replies to the mvitation issued by the Assembly of the League on 

July 4th, 1936 for proposals for the reform of the League Covenant came 
before the Assemblywheo it inet again in September Mr Edenopcned 
the discussion with a detailed expression, of the views of his Government. 
He proposed that, in order to enable the League to intervene more 
effectively in the early stages of a dispute, the League Couned should 
havepower, under Article 11 ofthe Covenant, to make recommendaUons 
without the consent of the parties concerned, and he stated that the 
British Government was ui favour of regional pacts, provided that they 
were consistent with the terms of the Covenant The debate terminated 
with the setting up of a Comnutte* of Tvveoty-cight to study all the 
material collected 

Prolonged but ineffectual efforts were being made to negotiate a 
general European settlement, and in particular a new Western Pact that 
would replace the Treaty of Locarno Isolation of Great Britain from 
the affairs of Europe, though it had its advocates, was becoming impos* 
siblemface ofthe mmg power of an aggressive Germany On January 
30th, 1937, Herr Hitler denounced ui the Reichstag the ‘War guilt’ 
clause of the Treaty of VersaiUa and the provisions of the Reparauons 
agreements regarding the administration of the Reichsbank and the 
Gennau railway? Popular conhdence in collects c security had suffered 
a severe blow through the failure of economic sanctions to liruig pressure 
upon Italy At the same time the acceleration of the British rearmament 
programme prov oked a desire at home for a clear definition of the pur- 
poses for which the new armameDts ought be used This was given by 
Mr Eden in a speech made at Leamington on November aotb, 1936, 
the day following that on which Lord Halifax had spoken in the House 
of Lords (no 1 o in this coOectum) 

Lord Halifax surveyed the situaUon m two speeches which he made 
three months later, one at a mcetuig ofthe League of Nations Union held 
m Southampton, and the other m the House of Lords The text here 
given of the first of thsc is based on a report supplied through the 
League of Nations Union supplemented by the reports given of it m 
The Morning Fest and m The Times ] 

IT IS an inevitable and great weakness of the League of 
N-J/vio.1 that; it thnulri not emh r .ir^ aJl. tiui ontUMS oC tb^ 
world within its membership It is also true that it is the 
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existence of the mmator> clauses of the Covenant — sanctions 
— uhich isin great part responsible for the League oflsations 
not being um\ ersal to da^ There is a strong bod> of opinion 
for the abolition of sanctions, but there is a solume of 
opinion also in nian% countries that a League of Nations 
from which all sanctions had been withdraisTi would be too 
light a thing to perform the duties that mankind expects of 
It I fancy that, as often, the truth probably lies betvseen the 
tw 0 extremes ^\Tien I was at Geneva the other day I listened 
to the Dormnioit of i\cw Zealand stating die full sanctions 
case, Canada stating a kind of middle case, and some other 
nation statmg the kind of case we ha\e heard put for%\ard 
to-mght It does seem that if we are to obtain imammity it 
will ha\e to be b> a middle course beti\een the ti\o extreme 
views 

Mr Eden has stated the views of the Government at 
Geneva recentlj His tv\o salient points were these First, 
in the view of the Gov eminent the peace front might be 
immensely strengthened by a sjstem of v%hat have come to 
be known as regional pacts — a s>'stem wherebv certain 
countries m certain areas of the world, shanng a direct and 
common mterest m peace m that area pledge to combme 
themselves m a pact to do more than the Covenant imposes 
— namcl>, to say m advance that if peace were disturbed m 
that area they would all be prepared to fight to preserve it 
If that w ere possible, and if by that means a senes of strong 
points could be established on the peace front, I do not think 
it would encounter the criticism that the general system 
of sanctions not unnaturally excites among a great many 
people whose opimon is deservmg of regard On the other 
hand, it would have the effect of makmg it quite plam to 
potential agg^ressors that, if they disturbed the peace, they 
w ould be able to count m advance on the opposition of the 
other people bound by the pact to preserve peace Air Eden 
siy^ested as his second pomt that a reform of Article ii of the 
Covenant would be valuable ui enabling the League of 
Nations to mtervene at an earlier stage than when the act 
of aggression had actually been comoutted 

There is no interest that compares for mtensity m any of 
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our minds with the interest we all have in the preservation 
of peace and the avoidance of war It is because we hope 
and behei e that the league of Nations can be the instrument 
of peace that we avisK to strengthen it to the utmost of our 
capacity There are a great many causes to day that compel 
us to search our thoughts rather closely All over the tvorld 
you see nations disquieted, uneasy, and anxious, and they 
are everyivhere rearaoing Everywhere there is concern to 
achieve security as great as possible They are laying great 
economic and financial burdens upon the people by arma- 
ments — burdens which, unless they arc eased, are likely to 
prove m the course of time almost intolerable You see 
almost everysvhere ideas of economic nationalism driving 
nations along courses which arc insane and, in the ultimate 
analysis, suicidal 

It 13 true that everywhere there is a great clash between 
what we want to see and what we do see, but do not let us 
be unduly disturbed about that Many years ago a wise 
philosopher saint said that every action of man partook of 
man’s nature m that, like man, it had a soul and a body The 
soul of the action was the purpose by which at ivos inspired, 
and the body tvas the outward expression m action of that 
purpose There are, in fact, always the ideal, and the actual 
I conceive that for us human beings it is above all things 
essential always to hold our faith firm in the ideal, because 
ideals are the nourishment of the soul of man, and without 
that nourishment the soul of man starves, and the best of 
man’s achievement becomes impossible 

That need not blind us to the fact that there ivill alway's 
be a great gulf between the tbeorttical and the practicable 
We do not, for example, despair in our own domestic society 
in England because the actual fact docs not come up to our 
ideal — because we look forward to, and would like to see, 
a State in which the law was never violated But our ideal 
at the same time does not absolve us from keeping a police 

Sbrfff a dctcjrrjjt to ibeee sfc not Ic is 

the same all over the world There may come to be, and 
jt IS our great ambmon to se^ a time in which the reign of 
law mil be established, and in which the nations will discuss 
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their differences instead of fighting about them Until ^ve 
are certain that the law is safe and inviolate \\e cannot be 
absolved from the obhgation to defend the laiv-abiding and 
deter the law-breakers 

One of the greatest troubles and difficulties that beset the 
League of Nations to day is that we are aslong the League 
to do more than human nature in all the countries of the 
world is prepared to implement and accept The present 
weaknesses of the League are apparent to us all They are, 
first, that tlie League of Nations is not univ cisal, second, that 
it IS set in the midst of an armed world \Vhen the League 
of Nations was devised at the Pans Conference it was assumed 
by those who devnsed it that all nations would be in it, and 
that all nations would be disarmed It is obnous that, so long 
as present conditions hold, the great nations are bound to 
have regard to the attitude of nations outside the League as 
well as to those msidc the League It is not reasonable lor 
any man to complain that a ten ton lorry is not able to cany 
smoothly and efficiently a nventy ton load , but that is exactly 
what you are asking the League of Nations to do 

It has been suggested that the Government’s rearmament 
programme implies some disloyalty to the League and to the 
ideas for sihich it was founded Exactly the reverse of that 
13 true It IS undertaken in defence of !o>alty to the League 
Nobody who has had anything to do v«£h the League of 
Nations m the last ten or twelve years can say that he has 
not often heard it brought as a charge agamst our country 
that since the war we have been tryung, first of all through 
France and next through the League of Nations, to get our 
security on the cheap It is not a very mce thing to hav e 
said to anyone I do not hesitate to say this it would be 
flagrantly dishonest of this country to sign pacts or undertake 
obhgaUons arising out of them unless we knew ise were in 
a position to be able to cany them out should the necessity 
arise Qpite frankly I say that we have not been m a position 
to carry them out and >ve shall not be m a position to cany 
them out until we have re equipped our defensive forces 

The essence of colleciiv'e security is that we never wish to 
go back to a system of exclusive alhances between any one 
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or two Powers against any other one or two Powers, but that 
ive seek to build our foreign policy on a plan more compre- 
hensive than exclusive alliances or precarious balance of 
power, a plan ^vhich invites the co-opcration of all nations 
who are ^vllllng to co operate with us, without any line of 
exclusion anywhere, m the cause of a better understanding 
between the nations ^Ve ought to do, and desire to do, that 
on a basis so broad that no country, however powerful or 
well equipped, isoll venture to try to disturb or break the 
peace I would not remain a member of anj government 
that had a foreign pobey smaller or less broad than that 

If we are to convmce the world of the honesty of our 
intentions and undertaLings tn the sense of collective security, 
we must show people that we arc in a real position to make 
a contribution towards achieving collective security, and in a 
real position to do what we profess ourselves ivilling to do 
I have been responsible at different tunes for short periods 
for the Foreign Office, and I have been responsible more 
than once for the country at Geneva I challenge anybody 
to contradict me ivben I say that there is no lo) al member 
of the League of Nations who would not sec in, our defence 
measures the strongest guarantee for the maintenance of 
European peace to-day 

The first desire of democracies is peace, and democracies 
are never in any danger of thinking of war as one of the 
conditions essential to human progress It is on these founda 
tions that the Government have sought to pursue their policy. 
The negotiations for a European settlement — and that by 
means of the miintcnance of the authonty of the League of 
Nations, which is in our view the ultimate foundation of the 
law and practice of peace — afford the means to achieve 
political appeasement between the nations and a better 
adjustment of economic difBculties which, if unchecked, arc 
going to make greater difficulties in the future In all this 
the re equipment of our defence forces has its ovv n very 
definite part to play 

The other day the Foreign Secretary defined for what 
object the forces of this country exist He said 
‘These forces -will never be used for any purpose uiconsisttnt Vvith the 
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Covenant of the League of Nations, but are designed to enable this 
country to discharge any obligations resting upon her, or to assist victiiiis 
of aggression where it would be proper under the provisions of the 
Cov enant of the League of Nations to do so * 

Tte duty ofiovers of peace in these daj's is difficult but it 
IS not at all difficult to discern what that duty is 
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(The general situation at the tune at which this speech was made in the 
House of Lords has been suounatized m the piefatory note to the pre- 
ceding speech Lord Halifax woiuid up a three days* debate on a motion 
made by Lord Arnold as to the need for a change m Bntish tortigo 
policy IV bach would bring it more into accord with the reahties of the 
eusting situation ] 

MY LORDS, the main burden of this debate has been the 
examination of the relationship m uhich this country ought 
to stand to the obligations and the theones of the League of 
Nations I do not think that this debate, even if that were 
all that it had produced, would have been unconstructive 
It is perfectly natural that those i«ucs, lying alongside the 
old mtcrnational obligations, must excite thought and must 
in many cases give rise to some anxiety, and, in the course 
of these three days, more than one of your Lordships has 
examined svhat arc the possible directions in which a course 
may most wisely be steered over seas that are necessarily 
stormy 

Pacifism has claimed its advocates, although more than 
one of them has explained that he does not regard pacifism 
to-day as practical politics I do not think there is any 
subject that necd^ to be more constantly searched by Chris- 
tian thought, and, although this is not the place to argue that, 
zf I could see zny way to a general pacifist sj-stem in ivhich 
all nations would resolutely and finally abjure war I should 
be glad, for that is what we all want But I cannot myself 
believe that for a single nation, in the conditions of 
the world to day, to forgo both the will and the power to 
defend what it believes to be right, is either politically prac- 
ticable or morally imperative 

Then some of those who have spoken have referred to the 
alternative of the automatic invocation of military force 
against all infractions of the Covenant and of peace The 
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noble Lord, Lord Arnold, rather unkindly but perhaps not 
untruly, immortalized certain persons as victims of the bit- 
terest disappomlment if there was a war anywhere and they 
were not in it If I were quite sure that such an interpreta- 
tion of collective security would in fact keep the peace I 
would naturally support it, but I venture to think you caimot 
be quite sure, and it is because you cannot be quite sure that 
It IS important to define what you are willing to fight for 
Otherwise you are participating m a huge bloc, and there 
IS a real danger that what might be a loral war would 
become a orld w ar The most enthusiastic supporter of the 
League of Nations would not admit that it was any busmess 
of the League to promote that end 

The opposite alternative which has been discussed is to say 
that in no circumstances will you fight unless you are attacked 
—isolation In my view it is only small countries that can 
with any assurance claim the privileges of isolation, and I am 
quite certain that the centre of a great Commonwealth such 
as ours, ivith mterests m all parts of the world, could not in 
fact isolate itself On the moral side I should certainly feel 
that no great country has a right, even if it could, to throw 
away its power and its capacity to evert mfluence on the 
problems that he at its door 

Therefore, having exhausted those possibibties, I come to 
the posiuon of His Majesty s Govcnunenl It has in fact 
been repeatedly defined by the Foreign Secretary, and I 
will not weary your Lordships by repeating that defini- 
tion here * It rests, as you know, upon the drawing of a 

* These arms ^ ill noer be used m a war of afgrttsion Hey viiil never 
be used for a purpose inconsistent with iheGovenant of the League or the Pact 
ofParis They may and if the occasion arose they would he used in our own 
defence an d m the defence of the teiniones of the Bnnsh Commonwealth of 
Nations They may and if theoccasionarose they would be used m itc dcfrncc 
of France and Belgium against uiq^ovoted aggression la accordance ivath our 
ejostmg obhgaoons They may and if a new Western European settlement ean 
be reached they would be used id lie defence of Oenaaay were she the nrtua 
<sf tmprovoiea aggression 6y any wfcSe orAer signaCone 01^ sued a setuement 

These together with our treaty of alliance with Iraq ^nd our projected 
treaty with Egypt are our dehrute obhgahona In addiQoa our armaments 
rnay be used m bringing help to a victmi of aggress on m any eac.- where in 
ourjudgemeif it would be proper under tin- pTovis-oni of the C 3 oi enaa t to do 
so I use the i ord may deltberacdy since in such an instance there ls no 
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distinction between cases for which arms Avould certainly be 
used, and other cases of possible disturbance of peace in tvhich 
this country would be free to judge of the merits and the 
circumstances at the tune, sulyect to our Covenant obliga- 
tions That Ilk not disloyalty to the League The future 

IS alwavs and necessarily uncertain, but so far as it is possible 
to be definite I suggest that Majesty’s Governments 
policy IS crystal clear I should be prepared to maintain 
the position that never in the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century was British pohey so dearly defined m advance as 
It has been by my nght honourable fnend the Foreign 
Secretary in recent months 

I know perfectly well, and indeed I largely share, the 
anxiety to v^hlch others have given expression in this debate 
as to the possibility of what I may for brevity term an Eastern 
entanglement I am not obhvioiis to that, and I am not 
oblivious to the anxiety of those who see indirect but grave 
danger to the ^ Vest of Europe from possible compbcations m 
the East, linked as in the judgement of many observers East 
and West are by the Franco Soviet Pact I do not know 
whether your Lordships have m your minds a question and 
answer in the Hou'e of Commons on February 8 last Mr 
Lambert asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

whether any comrmtmcnl exists whereby under the Franco Russian 
Pact Great Bntain could be involved in a European war, and, if none 
does exist has this fact b<«*n made clear to the French and Russian 
Govermuents’* 

That question was answered by Viscount Cranbome He 
said 

‘The anr\»cr to the first part of the question is No Sir As regards the 
second part of the question 1 think the French and Soviet Governments 
are fuUv aware of the position ’ 

I fhmk that is a pretty defimte ParUamentary answer to one 
sid e of the kind of question that the noble Lord who initiated 
this debate had in his mmd 

I w ould go a little farther than that, and I would Say that 

automaUc obC gaboa to (skr nulttaiy action It is tnoreover nght that this 
should be so for naoons cannot he expected to incur autotnauc military 
obi gallons sase for dreas where the r vital interests dre conienaed ’ 
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unless you are prepared on the one hand to sa^ , ‘I wall fight 
in every case on behalf of peace, ivhich is one and indivisible’, 
or on the other hand to say, ‘I \vUl only fight when I am 
mpelf the tictim of attack*, there is an met itable no-man s 
land of uncertainty lying between, which is quite incapable 
of antecedent definition Therefore it is that if we are un- 
able to define beforehand what might be our attitude to a 
hypiothetical complication m Central or Eastern Europe, 
that IS nut to say that we disuiicrest ourseh es in the fate of 
those parts of Europe We have repeatedly mamtained 
our determmation to carry out lo the best of our abihty 
our obligations under the Covenant, and, if those obli- 
gations are not capable of achievement with precise 
exactitude, that is a feature — and I venture to think not an 
accidental feature — of the Co\ enant itself If it is nght that 
the League itself is cnppled, as indeed it is, by the defection 
of important Members, that does not mean that th^g country 
IS without influence and authority which she would use in 
endeavouring to prevent such a conflict arising I suggest 
that that mfluence and authonty will be greatK remforced 
by the steps that ue have now decided to take m the matter 
of rearmament 

Lord Allen asked me if I bad any views on the question of 
one regional pact I followed, of course, what I understood 
to be his thought — namely, that if you have one regional 
pact immunizing, isolating, keeping m permanent peace one 
area, you will be likely to leave to the greater danger of 
disturbance the other parts of Europe I hope that what I 
said a few moments ago will have assured him that that is 
not the way m which His Majesty’s Government sec the 
problem with which we arc conc:emed The regional pact 
IS not m competition with the League, nor is the pact the 
instrument to which we should look for the remedy of m- 
justices which we would desire, when opportunity offers to 
see remedied I ha\ e seen it su^csted that the best guaran- 
tee, or a guarantee, agamst war would be that immediately 
on the outbreak of vsar, whatever the merits, the Prime 
Munster should be hanged, somewhat on the principle by 
which I undcxbland the Cbmamau ceases to pay his doctor 
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when he ceases to be \vell I should not greatly mmd that 
being done if everybody conformed, especially if a war syn- 
chronized wth the advent of a Labour Government to office 

But the real guarantee against tvar, or against war for any 
but the clearest and most ovcrwbelnung of reasons, is that 
ivhich the noble Lord, Lord Arnold, referred to in his speech 
when he said that it was impossible for any democratic 
Government in these days to make war unless it could count 
on the Qvenvhclinmg supjiort of the country behind it in 
doing so That is true And what is not less true is that it 
would be impossible for any Government m this country to 
decide on a declaration of uar unless they n ere morally con- 
fident that not only this country but also the whole Empire 
was associated with them, or prepared to associate itself with 
them, in their decision 

I am not one of those who do not think that there is more 
than one reassuring element in the present situation I think 
It IS something which we can be pleased to learn that the 
Chancellor of Germany should have assured us on January 
30 last that the era of surprises was over The second thing 
that I ponder with some degree of satisfaction is that, so far 
as I can judge, any nation who wanted it could have had 
a tvar any time they liked during the last six months over 
Spain They have not had it, though if they had wanted it 
they could have had it Therefore I disagree with the state- 
ment that rearmament meant that the Government foresaw 
war as likely ^Ve h ive no such gloomy anticipations, and 
I would state my feelings in terms exactly the reverse that 
in our V lew, as in the view of others who have spoken, the 
programme of rearmament is calculated to make war far less 
likely At this stage of mtemational adjustment I do not 
believe that this statement is capable of challenge — namely, 
that the stronger this country is the less likelihood there is 
of war 

I go the whole wav with the noble Lords who have de- 
plored the waste of money on armaments I go the whole 
way with them when they say that rearmament la itself is 
no solution It is only a means to an end But it may be 
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the only means to an end, and that end is not selfish or 
aggressive but is the end nf secunng for this country due 
weight in European councils, and I do not believe that any 
loyal Member of llie League of Nations anywhere iii Europe 
would disagree -with that assessment of the situation to- 
day 

The prolonged trial that we made of unilateral disarma- 
ment had no other result than to convince us of its futility 
The one lesson that we have learned has been the impossi- 
bility of getting other people to make sacrifices and come 
down to a low level, when we had already made sacrifices 
in advance, and had therefore proportionately less induce- 
ment to offer to other nations to follow our example The 
writer of the fable of the fox and his brush had a great deal 
of human iwsdom stored up 

The time may come, and we hope it will come, when it 
IS possible to negotiate with more success reasonable equili- 
bnum in armaments, and I would emphasize this, at a much 
lower scale than at present we arc being compelled to build 
The settlement of all these problems depends on two things 
(i) the intrinsic elements in the problems themselv es racial, 
economic, and politic al — and (2} the spirit of approach that 
all countries can make to the problems and the degree of 
understandmg that they can bring to them 

It is too often suggested that rapproclument with one country 
must involve estrangement noth another That is not ohr 
conception A great deal is said about collective security 
That, if it means anything, must mean real security, and 
if It IS dangerous to be deluded by phrases that do not 
correspond to reahey, it is not less dangerous to bury our 
heads in the sands of isolation, which the first gale ivill 
blo-iv away The essence of collective security is that we 
do not believe m exclusive alliances, which are the only 
effective alternative before us ^Ve seek always the method 
of CO operation as opposed to any plan that would divide 
those whom our whole pohey is to bring together 

The noble Lord, Lord Allen, complams that vve have nev er 
invited Germany to the council table on terms of equabty, 
and he ansivered m advance the reply that I should naturally 
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make, that that is exactly what we have been seeking to 
do for the last six or ttvelvc months He himself would 
prefer what he called a more constructive approach, not 
indeed by wa^ of a world-wide conference, but by way, 
as I understood him, of a small conference m which all ques- 
tions of possible difference would be brought into the arena 
of free discussion But, as he spoke, I said to myself ‘Who 
ivould be participating in such a conference^ Russia?’ He 
would knoW well, presumably, the difficulties an invitation 
of that sort might encounter There are other people ivhose 
interests might be affected, but whatever might be my first 
judgement about such a proposal as that, 1 can certainly 
assure him that any talks at any lime that might seem likely 
to lead to fruitful results or better understanding would 
always secure the sympathy and the goodwill ofHis Majesty’s 
Government That is, indeed, the spirit in which they arc 
constantly seeking to approach European problems, and the 
same spirit in which we should always welcome the co- 
operation of the United States 

I want to emphasize the pomt that though we believe that 
the cause of peace is ui fact one, it may well be that an 
approach to a general settlement may be advanced by the 
solution of particular questions, which can be treated 
separately, although they must ultimately form part of a 
larger whole It is for that reason that we have been 
attempting to bring the five IVestem Powers together It is 
for that reason that we took the imtiaiive in the proposed 
raw materials inquiry, and it is for that reason that His 
Majesty s Government would welcome any agreement any- 
where ^at was honestly devised topromote the cause of peace 
I hope I have said enough to show that the pohey of 
Hi 3 Majesty’s Government is not negative, is emphatically 
not the policy of despair, and is not one ivhich leads 
us to ftel that international goodwill is no more than 
a futile dream We stiff xemin our faith in the ideals of the 
League of Nations and m the possibility of finding means to 
make those ideals prevail ^^^ether the world will or isall 
not succeed in that, no one here and now can say, but it is 
quite certain that we can make no contribution to that end 
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unJess we are in a position to play our part And therefore 
It IS that all the efforts of His Kl^est> s Government, diplo 
matic, military, industrial, and all other, will be subordinated 
to the single aim of endea\ourmg to build peace upon a 
foundation of justice, that can alone support a durable 
structure under which all the nations of the world can be 
at peace 
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RESPONSrBrLITIES OF EMPIRE 

25 June 1937 

[A senes afbK}adc&!.is on the rcsponsiliiifles of Empire was phiaeS by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation to coincide with the sittings of an 
Imperial Conference m London (May i4tb-Junc 15th, 1937) The last 
contribution to the series was dchsered by Lord. Halifait from Oiiford 
on the day of the lading of the foundation stone of the Bodleian New 
Library Building by Her Majesty Queen Maiy, a ceremony over which 
he had presided as Chancellor of the University ] 

I HAVE come from talcing part in a ceremony which has 
particular significance for the British Commonwealth Only 
a few hours ago Queen Mary, one of the best loved and most 
revered figures in our public life, was laying here in Oxford 
the foundation stone of the new building of that Library 
to which Thomas Bodley gave his name more than three 
hundred years ago Thus, while those who have shared with 
me the privilege of speaking to you upon the responsibilities 
of Empire have, with but one exception, rightly done so from 
London, which is pre-eminent m that Empire's political and 
commercial life, it falls to me to give the last of these talks 
from the oldest British seat of learning — this ancient Univer- 
sity of Oxford Here for centuries hav c bet n stored, and 
here we hope for long centuries to come may be preserved, 
m trust for the British Empire and for the whole world, many 
of the most rare treasures of human learning and experience 
It IS, therefore, natural that my thoughts should turn back 
this evening towards that duty of spiritual leadership which 
Lord Baldwin, in the earliest talk of this senes — one of his 
last public addresses as Prime Munster in His Majesty’s 
Government in the Umted Kingdom to be broadcast — so 
strongly impressed upon his listeners Vou will remember that 
he warned us of the danger oCallowing the material to outstrip 
the spiritual, and there is no doubt that if the first of our 
responsibilities is to give theworfd a spiritual lead, we must do 
ev erything that we can to equip ourselves to fulfil that duty 
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I think that it is just in this that Oxford and all our places 
of learning throughout the Empire have their special contri« 
bution to make It ib their responsibility to tram the men and 
women of the Commonwealth to search out and appreciate 
truth, and to show them how truth may be applied in the 
affairs of daily life to the service of their fellows If this task 
IS fairly faced, it will be found wide enough to include every- 
thing that may minister to the needs of men In the field of 
applied science it will concern itself with all the problems 
that arise in the satisfaction of material requirements , in the 
sphere of medicine it will be constandv stimulating- research 
hy which war may he waged more efficiently against disease, 
m the study of art, philosophy, history, and letters this same 
pursuit of truth will point the way through which men may 
learn to appreciate the deep forces by tvhich their own life 
IS mo\ed It is in relation to these things that the worth of 
any cnilization must be judged, and, if the British Empire 
IS to justify Its place in history, it must have regard always 
to the eternal value of this loyalty to truth 

■\Ve who have been trained in the British tradition are 
accustomed Co helceve Cliat pai'haincntaiy goveriunent in a 
democratic system is the best guarantee o-f freedom and of 
progress We are not blind to its difficulties or its dangers 
We are not ignorant that, judged from some angles, there are 
other systems that appear to offer the reward of greater 
executive efficiency None the less, the BntiSih system, by the 
emphasis that it lays upon the rights of individuals, appears 
to us more favourable than any other to that development of 
personality, without which man cannot achieve the ultimate 
purpose of his existence 

But if democracy is to succeed it must be the government 
of Itself by an educated people And by educated I mean a 
people so trained that it can apply its knowledge in wisdom, 
for knowledge alone is not wisdom There is indeed grave 
reason to think that to day much of our knowledge — this 
sn called mastery of the forces of nature that we have ac 
quired over the last 150 years — ^has failed to assist real 
progress, because man has not -yet learned to apply it pro- 
perly, his spiritual advance has not kept pace with the march 
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of science I therefore hope that all our educational institu- 
tions throughout the Empire may constantly aim at ivorkmg 
in close touch with one another, taking advantage of the 
special opportunities of each^ and all moved hy the single 
purpose of inspiring their students to desire that true learn- 
ing which alone will make their citizenship worthy of its 
name Thus may the minds of sons and daughters of the 
Empire grow in common understandmg, combining the wis- 
dom of age with the enterprise of youth 

This leads me directly to another thought, on which 
Mr Casey dwelt in the course of fais address Many from 
the various nations of the Commonwealth come here to the 
United Kingdom and ft el themselves to be rcvisitmg their 
old homes, while some of our folk in their turn go out to see 
their kinsmen vn whichev er of the Dominions they may hav c 
settled But few from here visit more than one Dominion, 
and there is all too little exchange of visits between one 
Dominion and another For we cannot learn to know one 
another, nor appreciate one another’s problems, unless we 
meet and experience them ourselves upon the spot The 
Empire will be truly one when Us citizens are equally at 
home in each and every part of it, familiar with their sur- 
roundings and in full sympathy with their peoples A 
commonwealth of peoples v? Imt together tan look out at 
life steadily and see it whole Above all it can face the 
responsibility to which I think ev<ry previous speaker has 
referred, and in particular Mr Winston Churchill — the 
supreme responsibility of making the utmost contribution 
that in vviihin our power to the cause of peace throughout 
the world \ 

Peace is the supreme interest of man, and it is a responsi- 
bility of the nations and peoples of the Empire, which theW 
share with all the other nations who are partners in ovu 
common civilization, to be prepared to prove to the worl<^ 
that peace 13 not only the better but also the more profitabh- 
way A quarter of the world’s surface and a quarter of tht» 
world’s population standing as one m the cause of peace ca*n 
exercive an impressive and perhaps a decisive influence 
British Commonwealth presents an example to the nations c jf 
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the rule of law as opposed to the age-old rule of force m 
international affairs It must be at once too strong to tempt 
the aggressor and too just to allow bitterness to linger in the 
mind of any other nation, there to develop that dangerous 
sense of ivrong from which so many wars have sprung On 
such foundations the interests of the British Commonwealth 
and of world peace meet, and thus, if the Commonwealth 
IS true to Itself, it may give priceless service to humanity 

Here in this University city, more probably than in any 
other place, have been formed those standards and that 
attitude to life which go to make the British character Free- 
dom, toleration justice, fair play, respect for the law, the 
ability to see the other man’s point of view, generosity of 
spirit to friend and foe — all these are part of that way of 
living for wluch the British Empire stands do not claim 
all or any of these virtues as exclusively our own, but it is 
by the operation of these qualities in just combination that 
the British Commonwealth lives By the right admixture 
of them all, we have fieen wise enough or lucky enough fo 
find the secret of reconciling the claims to individual freedom 
of the several parts of the Empire with those of unity Each 
constituent member of our Imperial society feels itself to be 
a true part of the larger whole, and at the same time knows 
itself to be not less truly free to cast its national life along the 
lines most suited to its national genius Therefore it is that, 
when international relations appear difficult, and the peace 
of the w orld seems threatened, the bonds of mutual trust and 
common interest draw the Empire more closely together for 
the protection of those liberties of which we have learned to 
appreciate the value 

No one who had the pnvilege, that I lately enjoyed, of 
sharing in the counsels of the Imperial Conference could 
doubt either the need or the assurance ofthc common purpose 
which inspired the attitude of all who were gathered round 
the Conference table towards the problems of international 

jv? Jthey Xhemselves jto-jdajv J1ia.t,ruv'pTris{* 

was, first and last, to help m the maintenance of peace 
through justice and understanding between peoples, and 
nothmg was more significant than tlie i-ecogniLiun by all 
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parts of the Commonwealth represented that, while the 
approach might necessarily sometimes differ, ive were all 
seeking the same end To all who have the imagination to 
picture to themschcs the place that the Great Dominions 
and India may hold when they have come to their full 
stature in times to come, there could have been no stronger 
ground for encouragement and hope 

Let me leave this last thought in the minds of those who 
are listening to me The will of a nation and of a common- 
wealth of nations is in the last analysis the sum of the wills 
of Its individual citipcns "We must therefore be ready to put 
seif aside and to work for the common good if we are to 
realize to the full the idea! of service to mankind for which 
the British Empire stands 

These talks upon the Responsibilities of Empire are not 
intended to be mere stalcrocats of political theory It is 
hoped that they wiH have a reflection in the increased 
interest that those who hear them will lake m the fulfilment 
of those duties which the citizenship of the Commonwealth 
lay* upon them in addition to the privileges which it enables 
them to enjoy So only, and m no other way that I can 
foresee, may our Commonwealth in future fulfil the hope of 
all Its peoples, and help to realize those aspirations aRer a 
new world'Ordet upon which men of goodwill everywhere 
have set Ckeir hearts 
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|Tte foflo'Mng address, ^^hlch has bcea prmted from the ^peaier's fvpe- 
<cript, was deh^'cred b^ Lord H&Lfas in the Bonflf Lasv \IedOTial 
CoUege at \shndge to a coBfcreEcc crgan-zed bj the Assooanon for 
Lduca&on m Citizemhip ] 

IT is not onl^ a great honour but aUo a gjeat respoiisibilit> 
to open these proceedings For this Conference is one of no 
ordmart kind, as it mtU deal at no ordmarv period in the 
world’s histon wath a subject of no ordinarj importance 
During Its course, men and women of aU parties in the State 
will discuss, fi:cel> and waihout reser\e, the principles and 
the workings of democracy as we know iL \ot the least 
part of the vzhit of tht> Conference mav be to pros e to the 
world, if mdeed the world <!Oll need* proof, that the one 
cause common to all oar parties is the determination to 
main tain that form of gosemmcnt which the ntpenence of 
a thousand sears has taught us to regard, not onl> as the 
furm of gu^cmmeDL best suited (o the genius of our people, 
but as the completest example of true democraev 

Our meeting is well timed Lets than t^^entJ >ears ago 
mankind >s-as suffering all the agonies of a Great \\ ar, m 
order, as the democratic peoples, then pemiaded lhemiel\ es, 
to make the world safe for dcmocraci ^\'hen that struggle 
ended thc\ fondli imagmed that the\ w ere on the threshold 
of the golden age of which mankmd had dreamed through 
historv Great hopes were bom for a neiv ordering of the 
world in which the nations would li\e happll^ together, and 
justice, not force, would rule But these high expectauons 
ha\e been disappomted AU over the world men awoke to 
the fact that there ivas no ground for behcMng that the w-ar- 
to-end-w'ar bad, in fact, aclueied its purpOiC Naaonal 
ammo'Tties- had eiadentlj not been exorcised, nor had the 
iN'aj of peace been made plain And toda\ w e find a iv orld 
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that IS not particularly safe for anybody or for anything, 
quite certainly not one in which_jhe_cause of democr^y is 
assured Parliamentary government is constantly challenged 
and Its suitabiUtY for the circumstances of to-day denied At 
the same time the claim is made for other systems of govern- 
ment, deriving authority from, a totally different philosophy, 
that they are at once more efficient and no lets tr uly re pre- 
sentatn.e of the \ie\vs of the vast majority of the peoples 
governed by their systems These then are the” circumstances 
m which thii Conference has been called, and in which we 
have at once the opportunity and the duty to justify our 
faith 

We must first be clear in out minds as to svhat we conceiv e 
to be the object of government, in order that we may judge 
why the system which Vjj£j;alUJemocracy is^best^^alculated 
to achieve the results we want 

For various reasons I do not think that many of us arc 
satisfied to day with the Benthamite definition of the pu^ose 
of government as being ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
numher’ In the first place, we are sceptical of the ^wer 
of governments to produce happiness by legislation or by 
administration, but secondly, and more important, such a 
definition seems to pav insufficient regard to the claims of 
the individual and to the rights of minorities The dtetum 
that ‘nnnonties must suffer — it is the badge of their tribe’ 
has never sufficiently reflected our political thought to 
permit us to use a foundation that appears to admit its truth 
The mam reason for which modem thought m England has 
moved away m this respect from Bentham supplies the clue 
to what more truly at the present time would seem to us the 
purpose for which govexvmcnt exists Though in many 
directions we have travelled far on the road of extending 
State activities, we have simultaneously been according 
fuller recognition to the claims of individual personality 
The lines we are trying to follow m our educational develop- 
ment, of making tlie curriculum fit the child , the diminished 
value that modem opinion is disposed to attach to the 
authority oT tradition and convention, the relations of 
parents and children — all these in different ways reflect the 
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shifting of opjinon from isbat jna> be termed the static Mew 
of society toivards one which emphasizes the right of self- 
expression through detelopment of personality 

The reasons for this change of direction are sufficiently 
familiar, and the pace of modem scientific m\ ention has no 
doubt had much to say to it In a sense the British character 
has aluays been, and I trust will always remam, strongly 
individualist And therefore it is — partly due to inherited 
characteristics, partly to the mobility’ of the age, partly to 
the acknowledgtment of the claims to self cvpression — that 
we have come primarily to regard government as being 
the instrument to secure conditions favourable to the fullest 
possible development of personality Government therefore 
— to take the two most elementarv examples — establishes a 
Police Force to secure the indiv idual against mtcmal \ lolence, 
and Defence Forces to protect him from external aggres 
Sion And llic whole range of government activity, that we 
are accustomed to call the social services, is designed to 
secure the best conditions ihat it may for the achievement of 
the mam purpose, the growth ofpersonahtv 

It might he argued, and indeed is argued, that all this 
function of gov emment can be discharged better by some 
system other than that of democracy, which I interpret to 
mean government of the people by itself It is not necessary 
to deny the results of the achievements within their own 
sphere of any other form of government, but the point is 
that It IS exactly the power and the responsibilities of self- 
gov emment that have so much to contribute to the ind we 
desire — an end moreover that can be produced from no 
other stock Once v ou make >our paramount object that of 
the encouragement of human personality, it is obvious that 
a commimity that retains m its own hands the judgement 
on questions of its own government is in a more favourable 
position to profit by experience, uath all the consequences 
that this bnngs, than one which disembarrasses itself of the 
necessity offormmgjudgementsby entrusting plenipotentiary 
power to other hands 

At this pomt too self government through democracy 
derives strength from the impact oa human thought of 
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Christian philosophy From this angle the responsibility 
placed upon the individual atizcn under the democratic 
system is seen in close analogy with the responsibility vested 
in him under the moral law hlan is endowed wth the gift 
of free will, of which admittedly he not seldom makes 
disastrous use From God's point of view, if ue may rever- 
ently so speak, these unhappy results of man’s free will might 
have been avoided if man had not been so endowed But 
free will, with all the risks of its misuse, is so far as we can 
judge the deliberate method chosen by God, m order to 
make possible the great results of the right use of free will 
which chuld never he open to man, were he the mere creature 
of mechanical necessity ivith no nght of choice And thus, 
though m the application of these eternal prmciples to the 
practical life of man there must always be adjustments and 
regard to considerations of time and circumstance, I always 
feeh when I hear people say ‘Good government is better 
than self government', that that decs not appear to be the 
way that God has chosen to direct the affairs of the human 
race — affairs of infinitely greater importance than those 
dealt mth by any earthly government But this is a di- 
gression, and I hope (hat apart from the last considera- 
tion, wjA which you may not all agree, you will be at one 
With tile in giving weight to the responsibility of active 
citizenship as a vital element m the formation of the per- 
sonalitv of citizens 

It IS of course no longer possible, as m the ideal Greek 
City-State, for all the citizens ofa nation to exercise directly 
legislative or administrative functions, and therefore the 
British people — partly of design and partly fortuitously — 
have devised through history the representative system that 
\ve know to-day Timt was when it was not unknown for 
constituem les to beg to be excused from sending a represen- 
taUve to SV^estminster, in order to be spared the cost of main- 
taining him there, in addition to making financial contri- 
bution to the subventions that the Crown demanded But 
gradually, as every schoolboy knows, these doubts gave place 
to the constitutional principle of ‘No taxation without 
representation’, %vhich has played so powerful a part m 
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shaping both our own nation and the Gommom'.ealth It is 
the operation of that principle which gives the legislature 
control of the executiv e, and which, along with the practical 
apphcation of the doctrine of the equaht> of all men before 
the law in a constitution where the legislature and executiv e 
are both sharply excluded from interference with the Courts, 
IS the ultimate safeguard of individual liberty 

The present working of our Constitution is familiar enough 
to us, however unmtelhgible it may be to foreign students 
I heard the other day of a German student who had learnt 
greatly to admire the British Constitution from his study of 
lU effects in history, and who was sorely puzzled, on. asking 
an Oxford bookseller to supply him with a copy of it, to 
learn that no such thrng existed The truth is that this 
strange creature of centuries of evolution is no bad expression 
of the instinct of a race which naturally mistrusts logic, and 
habitually subordinates theory to practical result 

The late Lord Balfour hit the nail on the head when he 
said towards the end ot his hfe 

‘Many people h*'.* dreamed dreams since ihe war ended It is partly 
the fault of the Bntisb oatioa — acid of the Amencam we can t exonerate 
them from blame either — that this idea of represeniauve government 
has got into the heads of nations Vvbo haven t the smallest nouoaof what 
Its basis must be 

‘It IS difficult to explain and the Anglo-Sxvon races are badatcxposi 
tion I doubt if you would find it wntten in any book of the British 
Constitution that the whole essence oIBnlisK parhamentary government 
hes in the intention to make the ihng itwAr W e take that for granted, A\ e 
have spent hundreds of years in elaboratir^ a system that rests on that 
alone It is so deep in us that we have lost sight of it but it isd t so 
obvious to others They Icam about our parhamentary methods of 
obstruction, but nobody esrplains to cfaetn that, vvhen it comes to the 
point, all our parhamentary parties arc determined that the machinery 
shan't stop The Kings Government must go on , as the Duke of 
yVellington said ’ 

But a part of the machinery, hardly less vital than His 
Majesty’s Gov emment, is the officially rccogmzt d Opposi 
Uon to His Majesty’s Government, to which recently for 
the first time statutory recognition has been given by the 
provTsion to pay a salary to the Le ider of the largest party m 
opposition in the House of Commons It is perhaps strange 
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th.it the parliamentary s> stem should rest so largely upon the 
activities, and presence m adequate numbers, of persons 
ivhose principal object in life miut be to oppose uhat another 
set of persons enjoying the major degree of national confi- 
dence desire to do Yet il is by this method of criticism and 
attach that the merits ordemints of proposals can be tested, 
and the best work of Parliament is not done when the 
Government of the day has only to face a xveak Opposition 

It IS by the existence and constitutional position of the 
Opposition party that the country is able to ensure peaceful 
and orderly succession to the place of government They are 
the alternative Government, if public opinion decides to 
make a change, and the knowledge that they may be called 
upon in office to implement professions made m opposition 
no doubt contributes to exert a sobering influence upon 
irresponsible enthusiasms Mcanwlule, the Opposition m a 
democratic system such as oun exists to secure that ivhich is 
of the very essence of democracy, that the just rights of the 
minority should be r<spected \Vf'hen the minority of to day 
may be the majority of to-morrow this respect is more 
readily conceded, and it is preaiely in this recognition of 
the right of the Opposition to oppose, that civil freedom 
consists For the ultimate test of the justice or othenvise of 
the claim of any government, of whatever form, to be free 
and careful of the liberties of its subjects, is the extent to 
which it IS permissible openly to express views contrary to 
Its own. 

One sometimes hears it said that in these days the execu- 
tive — the Cabinet — is able to enforce its will too easily upon 
a phant majority in the House of Commons, and that vvt 
are insensibly drifting, in spite of universal suffrage, into 
something very different from operative democracy No 
doubt in the everyday working of Parliament the Cabinet 
exercises great poiver, both through the initial decisions that 
it takes on policy and through its influence on those to whom 
It looks for support in the House of Commons 

The power to treat questions as matters of confidence is 
a real one, involving as it may die appeal to the electorate, 
especially m the light of the modem practice of payment of 
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members and non payment of election expenses And it 
may be admitted that the now accepted custom under ivhich 
Go\ ernments take a serious vle^v of any parliamentary defeat 
even on details of their measures is not without disadvan 
tage On the other hand it is not necessary to look far afield 
to see tht mconvemence that arises when Governments are 
obhged to rely for support upon the shifting combination of 
different groups and no one who has ever svorked in the 
Cabinet tvould support the thesis that Cabinet deliberations 
were unaffected by the opinions circulatmg among Private 
Members m the Lobbies 

From time to time indeed the influence thus exerted is 
very sharply manifested and three notable examples in recent 
times are fresh m the memory of us all The first Regulations 
for application of the Means Test were sharply criticized and 
had to be suspended the proposals accepted by the Cabinet 
at the instance of Sir Samuel Hoare m December 1935 
induced a parliamentary crisis culminating m the resigna 
tion of the Minister principally concerned and most recent 
of all the proposals for a National Defence contribution 
Submitted by the present Prime Mmister m his last Budget 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer were so unfavourably re 
ceiv ed that their author wisely and magnanimously withdrew 
them I am not here arguing where in each or any of these 
matters truth lay I only quote them as illustrations of the 
real power on broad and important questions of policy which 
under our system is exercised by Private Members on behalf 
of the corporate body of citizens whom they represent 

There arc obvious dangers to which any popular system is 
naturally exposed I have only time to mention two or three 
of the most conspicuous Twenty years ago the great question 
that exercised the minds of many political thinkers was 
whether or not a democracy could run what we then called 
an Empire The fear was entertamed of attempts at control 
based on insufficient appreciation of actual conditions which 
might not imoossibK repeat the unhappy experience of the 
eighteenth century These anxieties have been happily 
dissipated through the complete surrender of even its titular 
rights by the democracy in the Umted Kingdom to its sister 
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democraci^ overseas, with the result — again often very 
astomshing to foreign eyes — that the essential unity of the 
whole IS more securely rooted on the new foundations 

To day there is cause for some misgiving as to the capacity 
of democracy to handle delicate problems of international 
relations The tendency, of which there are signs to day, to 
import into our judgements on the issues of foreign policy 
our lAes and dishies of forms of government elseivhere is 
full of danger, and it is not necessary to stress the difficulties 
that can be created for the best Foreign Secretary by injudi 
Clous questions in PaxUament or by well mtentioned but 
ill informed attempts to cut knots that it is often the busi- 
ness of statesmanship painfully to untie 1 conci ive that in 
nothing ivill democracy be more severely tested than by its 
ability to exercise the restraint that is essential if the country 
IS to exercise its full influence abroad by presentmg m 
that field a united front 

On the domestic side, the vital necessity for the well 
being of democracy is that it should learn to distinguish the 
genuine from the counterfeit in the wares th.at are submitted 
for Its approval As long as human nature remains at all 
like the human nature that we know, there Asnll not be want 
mg those of ail parties who will be tempted la choose the easy 
Way of promising smooth things, and who will endeavour to 
buy electoral favour by lOU’s, which they can hardly 
hope to be in a position to redeem The most indispensable 
requisite for the democratic State is the capacity of its 
citizens to establish such standards, both of judgement and 
conduct, such power of discnmination between policies and 
persons, that the temptation of this way to the politician may 
be abated 

But if citizens are to supply such correctives to the weak- 
nesses of politicians, they must themselves resist the tempta 
tion to t^p too much of their thinking ready made from 
others And this means education In a non democratic 
State the lack of educational c^portunit) iwll causegreat loss 
m countless ivays to uidmduab, and ultimately to the State, 
but the stability of the State will not be directly affected To 
a democratic State, education is a vital necessity, for without 
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It, It IS as if a man were placed m charge of a compLcated 
and rather dangerous piece of machinery, ^vho had no know- 
ledge of how to work it, and whose mistakes ivould spell ^vlde 
disaster As a ^vlse and experienced educationahst once put 
It to me — ‘It is surely not a small return for the millions that 
we spend on education that ideas can be profitably discussed 
on the banks of the Thames that would cause explosion on 
the banks of the \'oIga ’ Nor are these dangers the mere 
figment of timid imaginations The world to-day is the 
victim of a sy’stem of subtle and ceaseless propaganda — 
suppressmg, exaggerating, distortmg, and atmospheres are 
all the time being created that are subversive of rational 
thought A background is established against ivhich identical 
facts appear so different as to be almost unrecognizable, and 
the task of findmg solutions for difficulties arising is rendered 
infimtely more complex On those who supply the neivs or 
other material foi judgement, whether through the Press or 
broadcast, the heavy responsibility that must always accom- 
pany power must be held to rest, and the \\orL of such a 
Society as this must be continually to emphasize to the 
general body of citizens their duty to search out for them 
selves the matters on which it is the function of citizenship to 
form opinions and record a verdict 

And lastly, if the representative system is to attract the 
services of the best men, it is essential that wc should never 
forget some among the wisest words of Edmund Burke — 

‘Certainly, Gentlemen [he was addressing the Electors of Bristol], it 
ought to be the happiness and glory of a representative to live m the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved 
commuTucation with his constituents Tbeir wishes ought to have great 
weight with him their opinion high respect their busmess unremitted 
attention It is his duty to saenhee his repose ins pleasure, his satis 
faction, to theirs — And above all, ever and m all cases, to prefer their 
interest to his own 

‘But his unbiased opinion, his mature judgement his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you to any man or to any set of 
men living Your representative owes -vou not his industry only but 
his judgement, and he betrays instead of serving jou, if he sacrifices it 
to your opinion ’ 

It 13 to the credit of the Bntish conslitutiun or character, 
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or both, that vse still regard public service, local or national, 
as the most honourable occupation to which men and ^s^0Tnen 
(an demote their energies Long may it so remain For it js 
by this means that we succeed, better as we think than in 
other countries, in striking the just balance between the 
claims of the individual and those of the State to which he 
owes allegiance lhat balance is not to be found m adher- 
tnre to either extreme, whether of liberty for the individual 
or subordination of individual liberty to the State It remains 
as true to day as when Burke said it — if I may quote Kim 
again— ‘The evtreme of liberty obtains nowhere, nor ought 
to obtain anywhere Liberty must he limited in order to be 
possessed ’ On the otber side, wc cannot follow other nations 
who appear to exalt the claims of the State to a point where 
the State almost becomes an end m itself, and where loyalty 
to the State is deemed to involve denial of the loyalty to his 
own conscience, by which man must ultimately be bound 
We have another conception of the endless adventure which 
18 man's journey towards the idctl social order, and that 
conception I sought to set out earlier, when I defined the 
principal purpose of government as that of protecting and 
favouring the development of human personahty A State 
which stamps all its citircns into a common mould and sreks 
to unify what Nature has so wonderfully made diverse may 
gam whatever advantage there may be m singleness of aim 
in politics But It will assuredly be the poorer by the loss of 
that variety of life which the Stale, jealous m guarding the 
individuality of its citizens, has to offer 

John Stuart MiU manv years ago summed up the whole 
matter 

‘Hie worth of a Stace in Ihc long run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it, and a Stale whwh postpones the interests «f their mental 
expansion and delation to a little crore of administratiie skill or lhat 
scroblancc of it ivhich praeijre gives, in the details of business, a State 
which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile instrumenls 
la Its hands even for benelicialpurposesr— will find that with small men 
no great thing can really be acccnnplishcd, and that the perfection of 
maeninery to tvdicd it rvas saentuxa eterytiung, wul in ttie end avail it 
nothing, for war* of the wial poner xvhtch, m order that the machine 
nu^ht work more smooiWy, it has preferred to banish * 
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There Ase may well lea\e it, but, if we agree with Mill, it 
IS well lt> I'emember that wc con only make bis doctrine our 
own by the fulfilm ent of the obhgations for which such type 
of citizenship falls The things that arc most worth having 
are not those most eas> to achie\e, or when achieted to 
keep, and great treasure is only m safe custody when there 
IS constant vagilance and the willingness to make sacrifices 
for Its presen. abon It is not, for example, a wholesome sign 
that the exercise of the franchise, for which our predecessors 
laboured and suffered o\er centunes, should appear to be 
losmg for some of our people its significance The right to 
\ote, which is surely the crownmg privilege of free men and 
free women in a free democracy, can hardly be said to be 
adequately prized when the ballot boxes are half filled 
The centre, as we are, of a world wide commonwealth of 
freely associated nabons, each under a closely related demo- 
craUu system, we ui country cauuui escape a special 
responsibility To-day , as for the past three hundred y ears, 
the world suU sees m the United Kingdom the example and 
the champion of free institutions, and u is by the progress of 
OUT people under democracy that the strength or weakness 
of that sy stem of gov emment is appraised If this Conference 
sen es to awaken our people to the dangers of the neglect of 
the primary dubes of citizenship, it will have more than 
served its purpose and have done much to ensure for future 
generations that ordered fi^edom under which we ourselves 
are fortunate enough to hvc 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO WAR 
II July tgs! 

[The following address was delivered at a service of prayer for peace held 
at St Martin ui the Fields, Tra&lgar Square, and was broadcast to the 
nation } 

THE purpose of our service to night is to help forward by our 
prayers the conung of God’s Kingdom Those to whom I 
speak will think differently about many things, but we are alJ 
one in our desire to strengthen the cause of peace 

Tbfrc can be no one tvho remembers the past or whose 
imagination can picture the future who must not long for 
peace We shrink from the horror of all the suffenng that 
war, with the accompaniment of modem science, must in 
volve, and from the tragedy of human lives broken and 
destroyed We wel[ know the probable consequences for 
civilwed society of the unchaining in war of all the worst of 
man’s disruptive passions All these feelings are powerful 
and in their place right, and ive do well to gne fuU weight to 
them But for Christian people they cannot come foremost 
in the reckoning For they are dictated by consideration of 
war from the side of man, whereas the principal endeavour 
of those of us who profess and call ourseKes Christians must 
rather be to judge of peace and war in relation to ivhat we 
believe is the ultimate purpose of man’s cMstence according 
to the will of God 

"What then ought we to think about the purpose of man’s 
life^ Man is endowed by his reason and his intellect ivith 
great power over the rest of the animal creation and over the 
forces of nature Every day he is extending the boundaries 
of his knowledge, and oflus mastery over the physical con- 
ditions of bis own lile and the physical world by which he is 
surrounded Simultaneously he finds himself strangely in- 
volved m another and quite different world, which he terms 
spiritual and of which he knows much less Of this spiritual 
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%sorld, an outstanding characteristic is that it is constantly 
confronting him ^sith the necessity of choice between two 
courses of action, one of which he knows to be right and the 
other of tvhich he knows to be wrong It is this faculty of 
judgement between right and wrong that he calls conscience 
H ow ever much he may stifle or disobey it , he is constrain ed to 
recognize its existence, and to conclude that it reflects a moral 
lai\ den% mg from some authonty outside himself And this 
authonty the Christian calls God 

Moreo\er, m a way that we cannot exactly rationalize, we 
become conscious of being so made that human nature at its 
best can ne\er be satisfied exiept by somethmg outside and 
greater than itself, leading to the conclusion tli.it the purpose 
of man’s life is to mould his nature more and more into the 
fashion of the Di\ me, m order that he may thus fulfil the end 
of hi5 exLstcnce and — whatever wc exactly mean by it — make 
approach to union with God This conviction comes to men 
lo countless different ways — all mysterious through personal 
cxpenence, through the example of others, through pam, 
through joy, through sorrow, through art, and through ap 
preciation of nature m all its manifold and wonderful beauty 
And unless we are wholly deceiving ourselves about the 
existence and nature of God, we must believe that it is His 
purpose that all men everywhere should so come to approach 
and know and lo\ e Him 

If this IS 50, It is evident that this umon VMth God, for 
which It IS tlic duly of all liumau bcuigs tu strive, must, ui so 
far as we are able to achieve it, have the effect of bnngmg us 
into the most intimate relationship with one another, and 
the ‘Body of Christ’ must have a significance wnder than that 
of our n\yn religious society Quite obnousi)' this intimate 
union with others in the umty of all wnth the Divme is im- 
perfectly realized, and frequendy interrupted, by reason of 
the fadure of indivaduals and by the destnicUv e effect of anti- 
jinnia* .fhxnei' Ar abe ^xdsiva’y jnte'zam’air Ji^ IiOy .v.? jyie rfv ' 
day how sorely this harmony is unpaired by selfishness and 
everythmg that follovvs from it and it is this mterruption of 
God’s purpose — the umon of all men in Himself — that is the 
gravest consequence of war, and that constitutes war’s real 
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condemnation For this reason we inu5.t, I think, feel that 
war (e\en when it js, asl bdieveit maybe, entirely justifiable 
and m certain circumstances inevitable) is yet the ultimate 
outcome of forces opposed to the svill of God, and that only 
through and m peace can the will of God for man he per- 
fectly fulfilled 

Realizing this, many good people repudiate war altogether 
as being, by its perversion of the powers ofhuman nature and 
Its degradation of human gifts, wholly and ahvays opposed to 
the wdl of God, and would tell us that the only way to convert 
the world, and to be faithful to God’s purpose, is by the refusal 
in all circumstances to have recourse to the instrument 
of war 

I respect, but I cannot fake this vje%v There is no Chris- 
tian -who does not feel how great a thing it would be to 
abolish war and secure the world against its recurrence But 
in trying to do this we have to recognize that war is itself only 
a symptom of a disease deeply seated in human nature— 
namely, evil — and while we rightly do all in our poiver to 
treat the symptom, we must face the fact that there can 
be no real or permanent cure of the symptom except by 
eradication of the disease ^Ve are also forced to admit that 
while ivar is the product and sy mptom of evil, it is plainly not 
the only manifestation of evil m the world, and it may well 
be that refusal to face war might have the consequence of 
encouraging in wor^c forms the evil of which war is the iisible 
outcome To Christian people, therefore, seeking to bring 
the world to loyalty to God, the problem must present itself 
in terms of a comparison of evils, of which ivar, ho\ve%er 
deplorable in itself, may legitimately m my mcw be felt m 
special circumstances not to be the greatest It is no doubt 
this that has led Christian thought through the centuries to 
hold that m cases of resistance to the major evil it wasjustifi- 
able for Chnstiari men to take up arms 

It IS also necessary to distinguish between what may be 
the duty of individuals and that of the organized society that 
we call the nation For the latter stands in theplace of trustee 
for all Us citizens, present and future, and is responsible for 
their well-being And it might well be that acUon justifiable 
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in the case of an individual dealing with his own could not 
be justified in the case of a trustee acting on behalf of others 
Thus, indeed, ma> wc reconcile the seeming contradiction in 
the New Testament between the injunction to extreme self- 
surrender in the individual and the commendation of rulers 
as those entitled to use force for the restraint of evil doers A 
careful study of our Lord’s words in the New Testament 
suggests that He tvas for the most part concerned to assert 
principles rather than to formulate precise rules of conduct 
If His followers could be faithful to the principles, they would 
naturally translate them into the action that they have to take 
upon the problems of everyday life as they arise While 
warning His disciples that His Kingdom was no temporal 
Kingdom, He expressly recognized the authority of temporal 
government — government indeed quite untouched by His 
teaching 'Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s ’ And if He 
thus recognized the authority of temporal government, it 
would seem to follow that He could scarcely have intended 
to condemn vindication of its authority, even in the last 
resort by force, for ends legitimate to the purpose for which 
such got'ernmenc exists 

In the sphere both of national and of individual action, it is 
always the spiritual motive on which judgement has to be 
passed are familiar with this upon the other side 

'Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing ’ It is the spirit behind the act that makes or 
mars its value 

So It IS with the application of force The State, for the 
assertion of the law and the protection of loyal citizens, en- 
forces its will by the machinery of policemen, law court, and, 
if need be, punishment The policeman or private person, 
who is obliged to fight a street bully, who has knocked down 
a-ciVnlf, vvnV uVtrexaunV' OhrsmmriTna.lhju’ Ob' ilVcr ikniy abeu* 
a minute before, but, judged by their motive and spiritual 
value, the two actions are essentially distinct I do not believe 
it possible to argue that force, which is generally admitted 
to be legitimate m one form, is always wrong in another It is 
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a question of degree and not of principle, and thus I do not 
thinl. we cab deny that cases may ansc m ^vhich the use of 
force in the extreme form of war may be both unavoidable 
and right Nor can a clear line be drawm, as some might 
wish to do, between a defensive war svaged for compelling 
reasons of national self preservation, and warivaged bymter- 
national effort in pursuance of the ideals that we associate 
with the League of Nations For in essence the deciding 
factor — resistance to injustice — is the same m both, and ivhat 
matters always is the motive on which resort to the use of 
force IS had 

The physical consequences of resort to force, an the shape 
of war, are of course infinitely more serious and operate over 
a wider field than any other, and the motives compelling 
nations to take so grave a decision are certain to be confused, 
and therefore need more jealous scrutiny Moreov er, m c\ ery 
case of war there is the danger that the original moll's e gets 
overlaid by others less worthy, •such os hatred and ^e^ enge , 
and 1 conceive, therefore, that, hotvever just was the first 
cause, It would always be the duty of the Christian man to 
tvatch for and to check the confusion of the original issue by 
the emergence of evil passions, and constantly to be search* 
ing the possibilities of concluding a righteous peace 

I am therefore *^ed to conclude that the pursuit of peace 
under all conceivable conditions might mean the acceptance 
of greater cvjls even Ih.in war, conducted with all the devilish 
resources of the twentieth century, and might therefore in 
Itself be more reprehensible than war seriously and solemnly 
undertaken in defence of \ ital principles that would be denied 
and betrayed by a refusal to break the peace 
IVhen we think and speak of peace, what do we really 
mean-’ IVe naturally tend to think of it as something 
negative — not war — and for that reason to be something 
worthy of all we can do for its presen ation But just as I 
ran imagine individuals confronted by a situation which 
Christian men and women would feel was worse than death, 
so 1 can imagine Circumstances for a nation or for human 
cu ihzation m which immunity from ivar could be too dearly 
purchased The peace, therefore, for which we must work 
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and pray is something greater and deeper than the outward 
avoidance of physical conflict between nations, greatly as we 
must long to be spared the horrors that such a clash must mean 
And what I suggest we ought to mean by international peace 
IS the establishment between nations of that relationship 
which ought to obtain bet^veen Christian individuals as 
members of Christ’s body We know on what foundations 
alone that kind of relationship can be established mutual 
respect and mutual trust, unselfishness, the service of others 
which will come only as we truly love our neighbours as 
ourselves, and finally the subjection of every part of our being 
in thought and word and deed to the service of God’s will 
as IV c may be guided to apprehend it in our daily life That, 
and not less, is what we must mean when, wt think and speak 
of peace 

The contrast between such an ideal and the present state 
of the world is the measure of roan’s failure to do God’s wall 
and to fulfil His eternal purpose And the fact that, nineteen 
hundred years after God’s revelation of Himself in the w orld, 
war IS still possible between men is the symptom of grave 
spiritual disease, and of disharmony between God’s will and 
the wills of men Man has failed to achieve that unity between 
God and himsi If which would order his life according to God's 
way and make ivar unthinkable So great a failure consti* 
tutes for us all a constant challenge to icpeatancc and to 
prayer to repentance for our share in the responsibility for 
human blindness m not seeing and following God’s guiding, 
and to prayer that all men everywhere may come to make 
His will the touchstone of all their conduct 

\Vc cannot all be experts in the detailed management of 
international affairs, and it would probably be unfortunate 
if we acted as if we were, for more confusion than advantage 
generally follows from the attempt to do other people’s busi- 
ness Nor IS It God's way to show us easy short cuts through 
difficulties But there js a great thing that the humbhst of us 
can du, and that may acliievc mote than the greatest efforts 
of those we rank as statesmen We all can and we all should 
pray for those whose business it is to take decisions, that they 
may seek to form their judgements in accordance with God’s 
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will, and in so doing receive the guidance of His over-ruling 
^vlsdom ‘God, \vho didst teach the hearts of Xhy faithful 
people by the sending to them the bght of Thy Holy Spirit, 
grant to u> and to all men to have a right judgement in all 
things ’ In particular "wc may pray that thev maA be moved 
to examine m the spirit of Chnstian charity all questions that 
may from time to time appear likely to cause discord between 
nations, and, so far as ive may in a ivorld not yet made 
perfect, deal with them in accordance with Christian, prin- 
ciples If all nations could be brought so to act, we should 
indeed have been successful in the establishment of a new 
and better international order For how much of the world’s 
disappointment and anxiety is not each one of us directly 
responsible by the half beartedneas and dullness of our 
prayer’ And how different would be the prospectifall men 
svould realize the full power and privilege of prayer, flowing 
from hearts filled with the faith that removes mountains, and 
inspired by a love strong enough to break, every barrier that 
the forces of evil may erect 

Let us indeed resolve so to pray, for ourselves, for those m 
all countries who have it in their power to mould opinion, 
by speech or writing, that the temporal kingdoms of this 
world may come to be the true image of that Kingdom which 
IS eternal and whose foundations are set in charity and peace 
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[The outbreak of civil \var in Spain on July i8tb, 1936, led almost at 
once to the adoption by the European States, on Trench jiiitiau% c, of 
a pohey of non intervention, undertaken vith the dual object of per- 
mithrig the Spanish nation to decide its own destiny and of pre\enting 
the Spanish conflict from expanding into a war between Great Powers 
A comnnittee, known as the ?son Intervention Committee, was appointed 
to supervise the execution of the non uiterscnUon agreement, the scope 
of which was extended on February 20th, 1937, to include prohibition 
of enlistment or dispatch of volunteers to Spain A senes of incidents in 
the Mediterranean during the following summer resulted m a conference 
of States with speoal interests in that sea being held at ?v>on on Sep- 
tember 10th to devise means of dealing with the menace of piracy, and 
in the estabbshmeot of a sjsicm for the protection of non Spanish 
merchant ships England and France had been working since March to 
secure the withdrawal of volunteers from Spam, and although Italy 
finally refused, on October iO(h, to enter into conversations on the 
subject in a Three Power Conference, the Bntuh and French Govern- 
ments accepted the ItaLan suggestion that the subject should be referred 
back to the Non Intervention Commitlee 

Another storm-centre lay m the Far East Fighting broke out between 
Chinese and Japanese troops near Peiping on July 7th, 1937 and spread 
over northern China A month later the confliet extmrtcri to Shanghai 
Attempts were made by the Western Powers to end hostilities In a 
speech made at Chicago on October 5th President Roosevelt pledged 
America to engage acti> cly in the seartli Ibr peace, and on the following 
day the League Assembly issued an invitation to those Member States 
that were signatones to the Nine Power Treaty of ashington to meet, 
as provided for by Article 7 of that Treaty, for consultation. 

The following speech was made by Lord Halifax m the House of 
T.ords in answer to a question as to whether the Government was in 
a position to mak e a statement on the international situation, with 
special reference to affairs in the Far East ] 

MY LORDS, the first topic on which I would propose to say 
'L'wtrrii'Ci *hr,fi tri‘tjpi£ni,-v?mdn is immetliately nearest'home 
Ever since the cival strife in Spam started, the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government has been directed to three objectives 
that I might perhaps state quite simply first of all, to try to 
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mdure Spaniards notto Bghtone another in Spam, secondly, 
to try to induce foreigners not to fight one another anyivhere 
because ofthe fact that Spaniards were fighting one another 
in Spam, and thirdly, to try to secure that the issue of the 
Spanish civil war should not be permitted materially to affect 
the relations of Mediterranean Powers and their position 
in the Mediterranean 

I have no doubt whatever in tny own mind that the 
country generally has steadily approved of the non inter- 
vention policy that His Majesty’s Government have sought 
to pursue That is not to say that the country has had any 
illusions, cither that the non intervention policy would work 
perfectiv or that il has worked perfectly But I think your 
Lordships will agree that that policy has had and to dav still 
has this quality that so long as nations continue to accept the 
policy of non intervention officially, that fact is a protection 
against incidents assuming proportions of a menacing inter- 
national character Vt'e are all aware how greatly recent 
events have strained both the theory and the practice of 
non mtenention IVe have done our best to make the 
practice effective and to maintain the theory 

It IS not necessary for me to remind your Lordships again 
of the actual accomplishment which we have seen bearing 
fruit in the time that has elapsed since the Conference that 
was held at Nyon 1 only remark at this point that I think 
the willingness of His Majesty’s Government and of the 
Ircnch Government to sec the matters on which they had 
thought of a Three Foi»cr Conference again remitted to the 
Non Intervention Committee at the suggestion of the Italian 
Government was a proof of the genuineness of His Majesty’s 
Government s desire to reach a settlement upon them It is 
quite true that at that time His Majesty s Government and 
the French Government were doubtful whether that would 
in fact be the most fruitful measure of procedure, but I think 
It IS permissible to say that that course has been so far justified 
by results I most warmly welcome the Italian initiative 
IS b/rh has Further progress possibJe It has been a renJ 
contribution to the relief of intematiDnal strain and a great 
encouragement to those who widi to see that strain removed 
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I would ask your Lordships Jiot to underrate the great 
psychological value of even a token withdrawal of volunteers, 
if that could be secured I have been asked this specific 
question iv hether it was m imnd that there vv ould be precise 
guarantees against more troops being sent during the interval 
that must elapse whde these matters ^ve^e being imestigated 
by the Committee I think perhaps the best answer is that 
the Italian representative himself, at the meeting of the Non 
Intervention Committee, tvas concerned to lay great stress 
upon the perfecting of a system of control as part of a 
general improvement in the checking of intervention on 
one side or the other 

I think that if this new situation can be de\ eloped it is not 
unreasonable to hope that it may make it possible to clear 
up a great many misunderstandings that have arisen out of 
the difficulties of the Spanish problem, and I can myself look 
forward — I do not want to be uiidulv opliinistu: — to the 
gradual establishment of a new and healthier atmosphere, 
m which It would be possible to reach the position where 
Anglo Italian conversations might be held If that stage 
ran be reached, I should iT»>'se]r hope that a great many 
of the misunderstandings that at present are damaging the 
relations of tvhat used to be two friendly nations — and the 
mass of whose people, I think, want to be on friendly terms 
again - — might be removed, to tbegreatadvantageof both and 
to the great advantage of the peace of Europe, in which both 
those great nations have a great and constructive part to play 

I turn now to deal with matters that have been raised 
m connexion with the situation m the Far East I\'e 

deplore the pursuit of policy, by Japan or any other nation, 
by military means and the recourse to force, ivhich are 
contrary to the spirit of a new relationship between nation 
and nation, and indeed to the whole order of ideas expressed 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, and to ideas, it 
IS relevant to remember, which were brought mto practical 
politics and sponsored by our great sister nation, the United 
States, and which iv ere wholeheartedly and sincerely adopted 
by our own country 
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Therefore His Majesty’s Government wholeheartedly 
tvelcome the speech of President Roosevelt at Chicago So 
far as I can judge there is no divergence of view between the 
Government in this country and the Government of the 
United Stales as expressed in that speech, and we look for- 
ward now to this conference under the Nine Power Treaty, 
set in motionindeed by, bur not held under, the League, and 
meeting under the inspiration of the President of the United 
States It IS quite impossible to anticipate ivhat that Con- 
ference vviU do It IS, however, quite possible to form a clear 
idea of what methods that Conference will adopt, and ivhat 
will be its outlook, from the wording of the League resolution, 
which was responsible for the intCiattve in the matter Your 
Lordships will remember that the League resolution expressed 
the hope that the States concerned (that is, the signatories to 
the Nine-Power Treaty) 

‘will be able to associate with their work other States ivhich have special 
interest in the Far Fast to seek a method of putting an end to the conflict 
by agreement 

I would emphasize those last words ‘by agreement’, because 
that seemed to me to be the spirit which pervaded the speech 
of the President of the United States — not an extension of 
war, but an endeavour to find an end of war 

Therefore it is that wc enter the Conference in a simple 
fulfilment of our Treity obligation 'SS’e have no intention, 
of putting one party or the other in the dock, but we do 
intend to proceed m the^irit of Article 7 of the Treaty, that 
laid down that in such a situation as this there should be 
‘full and frank communication between the contracting 
Powers concerned’ It is just that that we hope to achieve, 
and I earnestly hope that Japan will see her way to be repre- 
sented lliere Even ifsheisnot, I can conceive great influence 
being exerased by combined co operation on these lines by 
the Powers there gathered I am quite convinced that it is 
only that attitude of mmd which can give any chance of 
the Conference securing success It is really no good going 
to such a Conference as this with the anticipation of failure 
m ^our mind If juu go therewith failure in ■^our mind jou 
will soon have failure to record, and I would entirely decline 
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on every ground at this stage to attempt to answer questions, 
in this House or anywhere else, as to what I should do or 
should not do if that Conference failed to secure the result 
that I desire 

I only make this observation. I hope that this Conference 
will decide to proceed in the spurt of the League resolution — 
but do not let any of us at this stage think that it is necessary 
to be more royalist than the King — employing whatever 
methods of peaceful persuasion, and conciliation the Con- 
ference may deem most useful And obviously, should the 
Conference fail, and should the result that we look for show 
no promise of being achieved, no nation participating has 
forfeited any of its liberty of action 

May I say one or two general words before I sit down^ 
This 11 the first debate that we ha\ e had on foreign affairs for 
some months, and we shall no doubt have several more as a 
new Session proceeds At the present moment the world is 
very sadly disordered and awry The tempers of human 
beings and of Governments and of peoples are all so strained, 
and are affected by so many conflicting influences and 
emotions, that less than ever to-day is it possible in my view 
to rciit on short and easy generalizations There is really 
no simple, positive, short cut answer to the dangerous and 
complex political problems by which the ivorld to-day is 
beset, and if anybody attempts to give a short-cut and a 
simple answer, you may be almost certain that the answer 
IS misleading and wrong 

There is another reflection that I would, with diffidence, 
offer, and it is this I think it is always extremely difficult for 
one nation to be quite sure that it appreciates truly all the 
forces by which another nation is moved Whatever the 
appearances of any question, it may well be that they are in 
fact makmg improper allowances for the causes and influences 
from which the action of other nations flows At the present 
moment no doubt all of us look with ivistful longing to the 
League of Nations, and we are all too often and all too sadly 
conscious of the great gulf that exists between what I may 
call the spirit of the League and the spint of man in 
many parts of the world And when people here talk about 
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amendment of the Covenant, many people naturally feel that 
\%hat IS more needed js the more fundamental amendment 
of the spirit of man to bring that spirit into closer harmony 
It IS indeed not the letter of the Covenant but the spirit 
ivhich dies out for change 

But while that is all true, and strong as is the desire for 
peace among our people, and I believe among all the peoples, 
or most of the peoples, of the world, the desire to strengthen 
the League js itself based upon the desire for peace, and I 
venture to think that the condemnation of those who were 
responsible for getting them into a war which in the broad 
judgement of the nation might rightly have been avoided, 
and of which no man could foretell the end, would not be any 
less severe because it had resulted from some policy which 
could claim the support of the letter of the Covenant, dravvn 
up under conditions totally different from those which pre- 
vail to-daj And therefore my last observation ii this The 
burden, that rests to day upon those who direct the foreign 
policy of this country, and who wsh to have regard both to 
this country’s obligations as a loyal Member of the League 
and also this countr)'’s real desire for peace, is not an easy 
one And yet that double obligation to the best of our ability 
wc have so far sought faithfully to discharge, and tve shall 
continue to do so And 1 have not much doubt that along 
the lines on which we have sought and arc seeking to dis 
charge it, ive do enjoy, and I hope shall continue to enjoy, 
the support of the overwhelming majority of the country 
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{Since 1936 the reform of the League Covenant had been under discus- 
sion by a special Committee of Tv.emy-etghf, sirfmg at Geneva A report 
presented to the Coimmttee on Jantiary 31st, 1938, by Lord Cranbome, 
Bntisb Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, clearly set out the different 
concqjlions which existed conccming the nature of the League Some 
persons put their trust in a coercive League, others m a League which 
earned no oblgation to apply sanr lions, and yet others m a League of 
intermediate type which might use coercion in certain circumstances 
Stmultaneously ivitb discussions for the reform of the League, attempts 
were being uutiatcd to bnng about an improv emenS m relations beCiv een 
Great Bntain and Italy, and the GovenuneDt of the latter couotry 
pressed with increasing insistency lor the inunediate opening of conver 
sations A debate on Bnnsh foreign pobey, particularly to relation to 
the League of Nations, initiated m the Home of Lords by Lord Arnold, 
was w ound up ein the second day by Lord Halifax ] 

MY LORDS, as so often happens, the Government policy 
has been the target of cntxisms, some friendly, some less 
fnendly, from a variety of different angles In so far as 
speeches have been concerned with the League of Nations, 
there have been those who have found fault with the Govern- 
ment policy for being too weak, and who would wish to go 
further, and act with far greater firmness in connexion with 
Article i6‘ There are others who frankly regard Article 16, 
and the other Articles connected with it, as dangerous and 
provocative, and as a genuine hindrance to that international 
co-operauon which they wish to see 

Nearly everybody has a natural tendency to think, and 
js rather pleased to think, be is t ither more virtuous or 
more perspicacious than his neighbours But the wise man 
IS he who can combine in just measure the qualities of both 
idealism and realism Those two attnbutes, let me say in 
passing, are not by any means mcompatible, and it would 
be most unfortunate for human hfe if they were For most 

‘ See page aj, note i 
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human life consists in reconaliaUons, and the Ashole of human 
life ivould stop unless it were possible for us to make some 
effective working reconciliation between realities which are 
often ugly and ideals which, as has been well said to-day, are 
the foundation on svhich all progress depends 

The facts as to these so called coercive Articles of the 
Covenant are plain enough to see, and it is quite inevitable, 
in my judgement, that \\ e should draw differing conclusions 
from them It is quite possible to recognize disagreeable facts, 
and yet to doubt whether the right conclusions are drawn 
from them If I may give an example, nobody feels more 
strongly than I do how vulnerable to day is the position of 
the League v\ ith these coercive Articles, so called, in the 
Covenant, and yet one is bound to recognize how hmited 
to-day IS the pow er of the league of Nations to enforce them 
The noble Lord, Lord Alien, has said, ‘But look how success- 
ful was the Nyon Conference, there you had the pnnciple of 
the League of Nations in operation, with immediate success ’ 
And he said that the reason was that the will to act was there 
Exactly , that was the whole point , and it is just when you get 
a Situation in which the will to act is there that the League 
ofNations pnnciple— colleetivesecunty — tviU ivork It isjust 
because the will to act is not always there with all nations 
that It will not always work We must all be prepared to re- 
cognize that fact 

No one is more sensible than His Majestv’s Government 
of the complications caused by^ the non-umversality of the 
League I w ould make great sacrifices to redeem the League 
from that truncated state But are \vc sure there is no ground 
for the fear that if, moved by those considerations, y ou were 
to follow the course of expunging Article i6 from ^e Cove- 
nant, you might find yourselves unwittmgly- weakening, if 
not destroying for years to come, the whole conception of 
international order Avhich the Articles in question were 
designed to promote^ It is quite certain that you would 
get no agreement upon any such course My conclusion, as 
-IS al50 that £>f very /if uFer ars sT'Vsii 

wiser than I, is that the Advisory Committee of the League 
was vsase, having regard to the wrdely differing views held 
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in the Committee on these matters, \\hen it decided to 
adjourn and give further opportumty for consideration I 
am prepared to say no more at this stage than has already 
been stated on the subject on behalf of His Msyesty’s 
Government 

The noble Lord, Lord Arnold, in the course of his speech 
yesterday made a statement which I think is sufficiently im- 
portant to deserve a specific reference He was arguing the 
case for isolation m contrast to the Covenant, and he used 
these words 

‘ under isolation there is a very good chance of keeping out of the next 
war, whereas under League policy there is no such chance at all Under 
League policy whenever war comes, wherever it is or whatever it ts 
about, Great Bntam is bound to be in it — and not only m the next 
European war, hut in all European wars ’ 

He went on to say 

I Slid It djflicult m>seU' within the hmits of tcmperaie language to find 
the nght adjective for such a policy * 

I almost felt bound to borrow those last words as indicative 
of my own feeling towards such a statement 

I do not want to weary your Lordships, but I think this is 
important enough for me to remind jour Lordships of how 
the Foreign Secretary, some fifteen months ago, defined 
quite clearly— and your Lordships will not have forgotten 
It — the military obhgations of this country m a now not 
unfamihar speech at Leamington ‘ I do not know that I need 
quote his definition to your Lordships, but noble Lords will 
remember that he there defined them m quite specific terms 
I make this assertion with complete precision that there 
are no other military comimtments of this country, and that 
m every other case His Majesty’s Government would be 
wholly free to act as they might, in all the circumstances of 
the time, think right I do not, however, agree that it is 
either possible or even always desirable for any country to 
state precisely when it would or would not feel it nght to 
emVn- upV5\T I «sitr qvni.V? iCiy 

not possible Unless you arc prepared to say, ‘I will always 
’ See page 75, note i 
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fight when the Covenant is attacl^d anj-wbere’, or ‘I wnll 
never fight unless I am directly attacked’ — unless -you are 
prepared to take one of those two extreme positions, there 
IS always bound to be ground between them m which His 
Majesty’s Government of the day must judge whether they 
will advise the country to fight or not 

The policy of isolation is attractive if you think it will 
work, just as retreat into a monastery has through history 
offered attraction to anxious souls tormented by the insoluble 
problems of the world But those who went mto a monastery 
were at least sure that, when they got there, they were out of 
the storm I am not sure that any great nation can feel the 
same degree of assurance as those early pious and devoted 
men Therefore, while I share, as every one of your Lord- 
ships shares, repugnance to war and conviction of the need 
for public opinion being behind any war, 1 cannot feel that 
It IS either pobtjcally practicable or morally justifiable for 
this country to pretend that it can disinterest itself in what 
goes on in the great w orld outside 

There is a not infrequent tendency to think and to speak 
of international affairs m terms of domestic politics What 
I mean is this In domestic politics the Government are free 
to reach their decisions and, subject to criticism, and attack 
and possible defeat, to act on their decisions, taking the risk 
They can do it But in international affairs there are only 
three ways that I know in which things can be settled There 
IS the way of agreement, there is the way of war, and there 
IS the way of the fear of war It takes at least two parties to 
make agreements, and therefore it does not lie with one party 
alone to enforce that agreement 

During these last years every one of us knows only too well 
that of the necessity far agreement, and of the fact that 
advance is only possible by agreement, we have had abun- 
dant and all too much evidence I would only say this about 
the kind of course that has been more than once pressed on 
His Majesty’s Government for more vigorous action here, 
there, or elsewhere, that it might or might not have been 
Successful but It certainly would not have been, successful by 
way of agreement ^NTien you rule out the possibility of 
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agreement in international affairs you bring nearer the only 
alternative we all wish to avoid, which is war Let us not 
forget that, whatever be the place m our philosophy we give 
to the League of Nations, the League of Nations itself is only 
a great means to the greater end of international peace, and 
if It IS possible to reach agreements which really offer inter- 
national appeasement through machinery other than the 
League, I can hardly suppose there would be any Atember 
of the League so shortsighted as to grudge that conclusion 
I do not wish to see the world divided into blocs of democratic 
and non democratic States, and His Majesty’s Government 
have repeatedly made it plain that they eamcstlv desire 
world appeasement to which all nations have got to make 
their contributions and to which, on such conditions, we 
should be very willing to make ours 

I agree that in such discussions on these subjects as might 
be undertaken there must be no jealous balancing or bargain- 
ing Items one against another, for that way, I think, lies only 
irritation, suspicion, and disappointment Rather, I thmk, 
must these matters be approaUied from the angle that all 
nations must be prepaid to make a contribution to that 
which IS the common object of each, and His Majesty’s 
Government would hope that all those who are concerned 
would be prepared lo meet, as opportunity oITered, ui a spirit 
of willing deferrmnation to make the fullest contnbution that 
might rightly lie in their power towards the end that all, I 
hope, desire to secure — namely, that of a full and peaceful 
understanding I hope it is not necessary for any spokesman 
of His Majesty’s Government to say that, in any efforts wc 
may make to reach such understandings, nothing is further 
from the thought of His M^esty’s Government than an 
attempt to impair the smooth workmg of the Berhn Rome 
axis, any more than in any convcRations we might have, or 
that might be held elsewhere, we should ascribe to Germany 
or to Italy any hlacliiavcUxaa project of trying lo interrupt 
the close relations happily existing to day between ourselves 
and France 


May I sum up what I have tried to say in a few sentences^ 
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The broad purpose of the foreign policy of any Government 
of this country must be to pursue that which is the greatest of 
all Bntish mterests, namely peace^ and if at any time one 
hundred per cent success in that pursuit is impossible — and 
that IS not a matter that hes wholly in the hands of any 
Bntish Government — it ^vllI still remain their object, I hope, 
to protect as much of the cause of peace as they may be able 
to do We believe, not less strongly than any one of your 
Lordships, that the future of the world depends upon its 
willingness to prefer the way of reason and law m inter- 
national aSairs to the use of force But masmuch as the 
world never stands still, we have to be on our guard to 
sec that the assertion of these principles is not distorted 
into an attempt to obstruct all change, which is one of the 
pnmary laws of all human life 1 agree that not the least 
of the problems that are to-day confronting us is to make 
provision for the secunty of peace, which may not exclude 
peaceful revision and change, where such may be rightly 
required 

I do not believe, and I have never beheved, in the immi- 
nence of war, and in more directions than one I believe time 
to be on the side of peace Greater progress would in my 
judgement be made if we could nd our rmnds of the catas- 
trophic conception of Europe always on the bnnk of the 
ab> ss, which I think is itself lai^cly responsible for maintain- 
ing the background which makes the whole picture look so 
dark As I see it, the truth is that Europe is not so much 
dangerous as confused For years smee the "War, Europe 
sought, m appearance at least, to build its pohey upon the 
League, and it is naturally disturbing when that basis is the 
objertof such direct and open challenge as It IS to day None 
of these considerations is absent from the mind of His 
Majesty’s Government, and I hope I have said enough to 
show that we arc very sensible to the force of all the argu 
ments that may be urged from all the different angles of this 
highly complex collection of problems of which the world 
to-day is made up I can only say that in face of the sharply 
t-urAitamg aivice idnat is tenner^ to liis Majesty s Govern- 
ment from many different quarters in this House, represent- 
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mg as It does sharp differences of opinion outside, they ivdl 
relax no efforts that they are able to make, by whatever 
machinerv seems to them most appropnate, to remove mis- 
understandings that endanger peace, and to labour in sup- 
port of those things that may reinforce it 
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(The statement made in the House ofLords by Lord Halifax (who had 
succeeded on February asth, 1938, to the post of Secretary of State for 
I oreign Affairs \acated by theresjgnatioaofMr Eden) wassimultaneously 
read to thcHouse of Commons by the Prune Afinistcr, Mr ^esTlJeCham 
berlain The narrati\e of events which, st contains starts from the meet- 
ing of Dr Schuschmgg, the Austrian Chancellor, with Heir Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden on February lath At that meeting’ the \ustrjan Chan- 
cellor found himself confronted wnth demands for the appointment of 
three Nazi leaders to Cabinet posts and for the immediate legalization 
of Nazi activities To both demands be was compelled to yield under 
the threat of German invasion A new Austnan Cabinet was formed in 
which a Nazi, Herr von Seyss fnquart, was given the key portfolio of 
Minister of the IntenorJ 

emeat LORDS, the mam sequence of events of the last few 
days will be familiar to the House, but with the permission 
of noble Lords I will make a statement upon them In fairly 
full terms The results of the meeting at Berchtesgaden on 
February la between the German and Austnan Chancellors 
was stated by the former to be an extension of the framework 
of the July, 1936, Agreement Noble Lords will not need to 
be reminded that that Agreement provided, mfrr aha, fbr the 
recognition of the independence of Austna by Germany and 
the recognition by Austna of the fact that she was a German 
State "Whatev er, therefore, were the results of the Berchtes- 
gaden meeting, it is dear that the agreement reached was still 
on the basis of the independence of Austna 

OIl^Vednesda) of last week' Herr \ on Schuschnigg decided 
that the best way to put an end to the uncertainties of the 
internal situation in his country was to hold a plebiscite 
under which the people could decide the future of their 
country, for which provision is made in the Austnan Consti- 
tution of 1934 This decision on the part of the Austnan 
Chancellor was unwelcome to the German Government, as 
It also was to the Austnan National Socialists themselves 
* Klud 9tb 
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Matters appear to ha^ve come to a head on the mormng of Gore 
March II, when Herr \on Se>ss Inquart, who had been 
appointed Minister of the Interior as a result of the Berchtes 
gaden meeting, together with his colleague Dr Glaise- 
Horstenau, presented an ultimatum to the Chancellor They 
demanded the abandonment of the plebiscite and threatened 
that, if this was refused, the Nazis would abstain from\otmg 
and could nul be reslraiued liuiri causing senuus distur- 
bances during the poll The nvo Ministers also demanded 
changes m the Provincial Go\emments and other bodies 
They reqmred, so I am informed, an answ er from the Chan- 
cellor before one o’clock in the afternoon 

The Chancellor dechned to accept this ulUmatum, but he 
offered a compromise whereby a second plebiscite should be 
held later with regular voting lists In the meantime he said 
that he would be prepared to make it clear that voters ought 
vote for his policy but against him personally, m order to 
prove that the plebiscite was not a personal question of his 
remaining m office Later that day, feeling himself to be 
under threat of civol war and of possible militarv invasion, 
tile CUanctllor gave way tu ibc two Ministers and agreed to 
cancel the plebisate on condition that the tranquillity of the 
country was not disturbt^d by the Nazis Therp seems to be 
httlc doubt that this offer was referred by the tvvo Ministers 
to Germany In any event, the reply which they relumed 
vv^s that the offer was msufficient and that Herr Schuschnigg 
must resign m order to be replaced by HerrvonSeyss Inquart 
It appears that the Austrian Chancellor was given until 
4 30 p m , Greenwich tunc, in which to reply, and was in- 
formed that, if his reply was not satisfactory, German troops 
w ould be ordered to mot e at 5 p m This fact seems to show 
that Germany ^vas behind the ultimatum 

Later m the day a fresh ulciraatiira vs'as delivered, which 
appears to have been brought from Germanv by aeroplane 
The demands made were the resignation of the Chancellor, 
ihr repihcemear liy die JAmsvlfr oi*" tde ihtfenor, a new 
Cabinet of which two-thirds were to be National Socialists, 
the Austrian Legion to be rc-admitted to the country and 
given the duty of keeping order m Vienna, and the total 
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CoTemmefle readmission of the Naa Party A reply was required before 
sutement g p ^ Grecn»vjch tune To these demands the Chan- 
cellor announced a little later, on the svireless, that, in view 
of the German threatened invasion, he had yielded in order 
to avoid the shedding of German blood He said that he 
wished the world to know that the President and he had 
yielded to force, and that Austnan troops had been instructed 
to oppose no resistance to German troops if and when the 
latter crossed the frontier The subsequent entry of German 
troops into Austria and the visit of the German Chancellor 
to Linz will he known to your Lordships 

His Majesty’s Government have throughout been in the 
closest touch with the situation I saw the German Foreign 
Minister on March lo and addressed to him a grave wammg 
upon the Austnan situation and upon what appeared to be 
the policy of the German Government m regard to it In 
particular, I told him that His Majcstj’’s Government 
attached the greatest importance to a]] measures being taken 
to ensure that the plebiscite was earned out without inter- 
ference or intimidation Later, on March ii, our Ambas- 
sador m Berlin rcgisti red a protest m strong terms with the 
German Gov ernment against such use of coercion backed by 
force against an independent State m order to create a 
situation incompatible with its national independence Such 
action. Sir Ne^e Henderson pointed out, was bound to 
produce the gravest rcacuons of which it would be impossible 
to foretell the issue Earlier that day my right honourable 
fnend the Prune Munster made earnest representations m 
the same sense to the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
with whom I also had mo further interviews on that day 
To these protests the German Government replied in a letter 
addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin by Baton 
von Neurath 

I think I should read the terms of the communication in 
full They arc as fblloHs 
'Mons^euT I Amtaisadrur, 

‘In your letter or^farcb tith Your ExrelJeney stated that newt had 
reached the British Government that a German ultunatunt had been 
delivered in Vienna demanding the resignation of the Austnan Chan 
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ceDo'", his substitution b> the NCnister of the latenor, the fnr ma tinn of GoTtnuntat 

anew Cabinet snih a tn-o-thuris niajont) «rf National Socialist memben. Statement 

and thereadmasioacfthe Austnaal^ioa. Should this news be co-rect, 

the British GortTCmcut protated agaiost such coeraon b) force against 

an independent State m order to create a situation mcoaipanble wath 

Its cabonal mdepegideaee. 

‘In the name of the German Government I must state in repK that the 
Bntsh Got emment is not wathm its nght m datRsirg the role of a prt>- 
lecror of the mdepesdeace of \u»trja In the cottr^ of the diplomatic 
ctmTersabons regarding the Austrian quotion the German Govemmeni 
hate never left the Bnosh Gavemia«ait in doubt that tie form of the 
telatiom benvptn ih^ Jiofi and Aisutu «->r> oah be xnparrifd as an 
tntema] affair of the German peop’c vvhich is no concern of third Powers 
It IS superfiuous to recapitulate the li^toncal and polmcal bases of ilu 
^tarsdpo^t. 

Tor this reason the Geinaan Gotejnmeni oust ftom tie outset rqect 
as inadiaissihle the protest lodaed hi the B'lash Govexmaent. etna 
thwigh oiil> conditiciriaL \t the same ome. m «ew of the infonnaaon 
^oted la t-ooT letter that the Rccb Goswnmait had made demaods of 
tie character of aa olomama in \ lejica. the German Cos moment does 
not desire to omit, in the interests cf truth, to mahe the foDowmg state' 

Best rg p ectmg the rNests of the last few davs. 

‘A few weeb aco the German Qiasrello', r i«f nj r.'-nf»y the daitgen 
resulnng from the mto’embfo pewnnn uhi^ had in Ausma, inin 

ated a convesmbon >Mth the (hsi Austrian Chancellor Tie aim was 
to make ytt another attempt to meet these danzers b\ a z ree m eot upon 
measures which should msure a c alm and peaceful deselopsoit m 
cossonacce with the laterals of bo h countns and with those of the 
whole German people The Beichiegades agTcemoii. bad n been 
lovalh tamed out on the Auman i^ie co the »pini of the co uv e rsa tioa 
of lebruarr i^lh. woiJd m far* fcai e guaranteed 'uch a dei-elopmau. 

Instead of this, the former Austrian I edeial Chancellor on the rveniag 
of March oth announced the strrpnsiEg dcasoa, lahen on f-s tnvn so'e 
authoTilv to ho'd within a period of a few dais a plehjate. which, havu^ 
rcaard to the unrounding orcumsiSRces and in particular the detailed 
plans for the carrying out cf the p’cb.*cite. was iciended to have, as ir ctniM 
onlv have, as its purpose the pobDcal rcpresioa cf the overwhchnicg 
majonty of the population of Austria. This proceeding, standieg as it did 
in fiaaraat contradjenoD to the Bactjesgndoj aareeaesi, Jed as m-ght 
bate been foreseen to an exucaielv csitxaJ development of the mtcmal 
atuatioa in Austna. It yyas onh satiual that those embm cf the 
Austnan Government who had tzhea no part in the deonon to ho’d a 
plebiscite should raise ihc stroegest pmttsl againsi it. In cozsTjucnce 
there ensued a Cabinet mm la Mensa, sr h.fb tn tte course cf Alarch 
nth led to the resigaacoa of the fonsf* Federal Chancellor and the 
fcrmatiop cf a new Govenuna.t. 

‘I t u not true that fo*able press ure oa t he course ot these develc^mes3 
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GorenunenC was exercised by the Reich In particular the statement subsequent])’ 
&btement spread by the former Federal Chancellor — to the efft ct that the German 
Governinenthad delivered an ultimatum with a time lim it to theFedetal 
President, in accordance widi'wduchhc was to appoint as Federal Chan- 
cellor one of certain proposed candidates and construct the Government 
in conformity with the proposals of the German Government failing 
which the entry of German troops into Austria would have to be contem 
plated — IS pure imagination As a matter of fact the question of the 
despatch of mihtary and police forces from the Reich vvas first raised by 
the fact that the newly formed Austrian Government addressed to the 
Government of the Reich, in a tel^;ram which has already been pub 
hshed m the Press, an urgent request that, for the re establishment of 
peace and order and for the prevention of bloodshed, German troops 
should be despatched as soon as possible Faced with the direcilv 
threatening danger of a bloody anl war in Austria, the Government of 
the Reich decided to meet the appeal then addressed to it 

Such being the case, it is completely inconceivable that the conduct 
of the German Government, as is stated m your letter, could lead to 
unforeseeable consequences A general review of the political situation is 
given in the Proclamation which the Chancellor of the German Reich 
addressed at noon today to the Oeroian people In this sicuadon 
dangerous consequences could only come into play if an attempt should 
be made by any third party, in contradiction to the peaceful intentions 
and legitimate aims of the Reich, to exercise on the development of the 
situation in Austna an influence inconsistent with the right of the German 
people to self-determination * 

Accept, etc , 

Freiherr von Neurath 

I do not, my Lords, wish to enter into any long argument 
as regards the histoncal sequence of events described by 
Baron von Ncuraih, but I am bound at once to refute his 
statement to the effect that His Majesty’s Government were 
not within their rights in interesting themselves in the inde- 
pendence of Austna, and that as, in the opiruon of the 
German Government, relations between Austna and Ger- 
many are a purely internal affair. His Majesty’s Government, 
as a third party, have no concern in them The interest of 
His Majesty’s Government m this question cannot, however, 
on any tenable ground be denied In the first place, Great 
Britain and Austna arc both Members of the League, and 
both were signatories, as was also the German Government, 
of treaties which provided that the independence of Austria 
was inalienable except with the consent of the Council of the 
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League of Nations Quite apart from this. His Majesty’s Coremment 

Government are, and must altvaj^ be, interested in de; elop- 

ments in Central Europe, partwailarly events such as those 

which have just taken place, if only for the reasons stated by 

tile Prime Mmister only a fortnight ago, that the object of 

all their policy has been to assist in the estabhshment of a 

sense of greater security and confidence in Europe, and that 

that object must inevitably be helped or hindered by events 

in any part of Europe 

Throughout these events H»s Majesty’s Government have 
remained m the closest touch with the French Government, 
and the French Government have, 1 understand, also entered 
a strong protest m Berhn on similar lines to that lodged 
by His Majesty’s Ambassador In the judgement of His 
Majesty’s Government thf methods adopted throughout 
these events call for the severest condemnation, and have 
administered a profound shock to aU who are interested in 
the preservation of European peace It follows that what 
has passed cannot fad to have prejudiced the hope of His 
Majesty’s Government of removing misunderstandings be- 
tween nations and promoting international co operation Tt 
might seem unnecessary to refute rumours that His Majesty’s 
Geveminent had given consent, if not encouragement, to the 
idea of the absorption of Austria by Germany, were there not 
evidence that these arc being sedulously put about m many 
quarters There is, of course, no foundation whatever for 
these rumours The statement which I have already made 
shows clearly that His Majesty’s Government emphatically 
disapprove, as they have ^ways disapproved, actions such 
as those of which Austria has been made the scene 

The attitude of Czechoslovakia to these events is a matter 
of general interest, and in this connexion I can giv e the House 
the following information — ^Thc Czech Government have 
officially informed His Majesty’s Government that, though 
it IS iheir earnest desire to live on the best possible neigh- 
bourly relations with the German Reich, they have followed 
with the greatest attention the development of events 
in Austria between the date of the Austro-German Agree- 
ment of July, 1936, up to the present day I am informed 
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Goterament that Ficld-Marshal Goenng on March ir gave a general 
assurance to the Czech Minister in Berlin — an assurance 
which he expressly renewed later on behalf of Herr Hitler — 
that jt svould be the earnest endeavour of the German 
Government to improve German-Czech relations In par- 
ticular, on March 13 Field-Marshal Goenng informed the 
Czech Mimster that German troops marching into Austria 
had received the strictest orders to keep at least fifteen kilo- 
metres from the Czech frontier On the same day the 
Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin was assured by Baron von 
Neurath that Germany considered herself bound by the 
Gcrman-Czcchoslovak Arbitration Convention of October, 
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[Two day? later Lord HaLiax made the foUovrang rep]y m a debate in 
the House of LorcL on a moocin of Lord Snell who called attention to 
the situation created by the recent developments in Austria ] 

MY LORDS, the problem of Austria has been ■with us 
always ever since the War ended with the break-up of the 
Arntro-Hunganan monarchy, leaving a small German 
Austna stranded m the Danubian plains, with Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia around her as 
entirely mdependent eountnes I do not dwell upon that 
problem here and now, but 1 assert that, faced tvith it, the 
attitude of successive Bntish Governments has been quite 
consistent They have never supposed that the sialus quo 
m Austna could necessarily be maintained for all time They 
have been perfectly willing to recognize the special mterest 
of the German Government in therelationsbetweenGermany 
and Austna Therefore they have been perfectly willing to 
contemplate revision of the Peace Treaties Whatever may 
ha\c passed between General Goenng and myself, or other 
German leaders and myself, in Germany — which was and 
must remain confidcntiiJ — 1 have never in any conversation 
that I have had with German leaders taken any other line 
but this that, while I did not suppose that anyone m this 
country was concerned to maintain the status quo m Europe 
for all tunc, what they were concerned to see was that no 
changes should be made m Europe by violence, or bv some- 
thmg approaching violence, that might lead to incalculable 
consequences 

It Is that against which we have always protested, because, 
whatever may be the ments or the dements of the issues 
involved from the point of view of the German Government 
on the one hand or other Governments on the other hand, 
this at least was certam and quite mcontrov ertible that 
Aiy ' iimvuir niv uib mg' r njiliinf swibnuir w ay dimi-ni*, «rv ihrs" 
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been repeatedly said during these last days, to administer 
a most rude and a most grave shock to Europein confidence 
It was, indeed, the desire to avoid such sharp disturbance, 
I suppose, that in part moved the framers of the Treaties to 
do what they did They recognized the special position of 
Austria and the pecuhar problem that it represented owing 
to its purely German diaracter They foresaw, I imagine, 
that Ausind rm^ht at some time wsh to jom Germany But 
they also realized that such a union, inv olving, as it \\ ould, 
the transfer of something hie 32,000 square miles of territory 
and something like 7,000,000 human beings from one 
sovereignty to another, would cause a senous and, m certain 
cases, a dangerous shiTtmg of the balance of power in that 
part of Europe which had been the most unsettled by the 
War— namely, those temtones which had previously consti- 
tuted the old Austro-Hunganan Monarchy 

The framers of the Ireatics accordingly stipulated, m 
effect, that the change, if desired, should only be brought 
about aft< r the Council of the League had carefully con- 
sidered the difficulties and the dangers that were involved, 
and had decided that those could be sunnounted ivithout 
endangering the paramount interest of European peace and 
European stability Events have mo\ cd very differently 
Whether those events should be judged to have been in- 
evitable or not, it IS the ruthless application of power pobtics 
that has so profoundly shocked the ivorld and is responsible 
for the grave apprehension that exists in so many quarters 
to day 

I do not fancy that any Bntish pohey short of war could 
have checked the events of the last ten days The ivorld has 
been brought, therefore, face to face with the extremely ugly 
truth that neither treaty texts nor International Lau haic 
any influence when dealii^ wth po^'ler politics, and that in 
that sphere, force, and force alone, decides I sny that quite 
cbjecUvcly and, I hope, without passion, merely as a state- 
ment of a plain fact It was suggested that the matter might 
usefully be referred to the League of Nations I have, of 
course, had to give some thought before this debate to that 
suggestion The jundical position of Austna as she existed 
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Up to a few days ago ^vas that of an independent State which 
was bound by treaty not to alienate that independence 
wthout the consent of the Council of the League That 
independence, in complete disregard of treaty provisions, has 
disappeared overnight, and the world, therefore, has been 
presented with a yail accorriph in a fashion and in a setting of 
accompanying circumstancefor which I can recall no parallel 
in history But none the less, nothing that the League can 
do can undo what has been done, and 1 confess that I can see 
no good to begamed at thisjunc turefor the League or for any 
of the great purposes the League represents, by bringing this 
matter before the League tribunal Nothing short of war 
can put back the clock, and States Members of the League 
arc not prepared to go to war on, this issue 

Those facts, I suggest, must be perfectly squarely faced, 
and the conclusion that I reach is that the League, though 
at has a p< rfect legal right to interest itself in the question, 
cannot conceivably do anything at this moment ivhich vs ould 
compel Nazi Germany to turn back from the course on 
■which she has now embarked His Majesty s Government 
are therefore bound to recogmze that the Austrian State has 
now been abolished as an international entity and is in 
process of being entirely absorbed into the German Reich, 
and that this is happening mdeed without waiting for the 
plebiscite, the result of which, in view of the circumstances 
in -which It u going to be held, is a foregone conclusion 
■The noble Lord who spoke last addressed some remarks 
to the consequences of what has passed upon the lot of many 
m Austria who are held to be out of sympathy with the new 
regime I think there was some report m the public Press 
this monung of what my honourable friend the Parhamen 
tmy Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs had said in another 
place last mght, which perhaps I may m substance repeat 
again to your Lordships The representations on the subject 
of the need for moderation in the treatment of Jews and 
Socialists and of the supporters ofDr Schuschmgg in. Austria, 
which were referred to by my honourable friend, were made 
on the personal initiative, with the approval of His Majesty^s 
Government, of our Ambassador m Berim I think that noble 
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Lords ^vlll agrpe with me tiiat that was on the whole the 
ivisest manner m whieh such representations could be made, 
and in view of their non official character there ivas no 
question of an official assurance m reply being either expected 
or given At the same time instructions \v ere also sent to our 
Minister m Vienna to take any opportunity that he could to 
impress on those there in authority the desirability of exer- 
cismg restraint in dealing with the persons to whom I have 
referred 

I would like to say something about Czcchoslovalia No 
one who looks at a map can be blind to the new position that 
has been created lor that country by what has passed, or to 
the significance that in certain circumstances these events 
might hold for that country and for Europe It is true that 
certam assurances have been given to the Czechoslovak 
Government by the German Government "WTicn I learned 
of those assurances I at once took steps to convey to the 
German GovemmcDt that His Majesty’s Government took 
note of them and would be glad of the German Gov ernment’s 
permission to commumcate them to Parhament That per- 
mission having been accorded, I placed your Lordships, as 
my nghthonourablelhcnd tbePmieMinisierplaccd another 
place, in possession of the actual terms of the assurances so 
given By these assurances, solemnly given and more than 
once repeated, we naturally expect the German Government 
to abide And if indeed they desire to see European peace 
maintained, as I earnestly hope they do, there is no quarter 
of Europe in which it is more vital that undertakings should 
be scrupulously respected 

Your Lordships will perhaps have noticed in the public 
Press the grave words uttered on these anxieties by Mr 
Churchill and others You will have heard the gra\ c words 
uttered in this place this afternoon by Lord Cecil on the 
same subject These words deserve the careful attention of 
His Majesty’s Government, as also do the definite sugges- 
Uons that have been made as to the methods by which vve 
should deal with the situation with vshich we arc faced The 
House will not expect roe to-day to say more in regard to 
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these and other suggestions than that His Majesty’s Govern 
ment are giving, and ^vill give, to them their most careful 
consideration, nor I fancy is it necessary to assure the House 
that tve are m close consultation urth the French Govern- 
ment on all these questions 

To appraise contemporary events is always difficult, for 
judgement is affected by many factors which are in their 
nature more transitory than the events themselves And, 
as I have said, it is the method employed to effect these 
changes that has so deeply stirred pubhc opmion in all 
countnes outside Germany However difficult it may be for 
German thought to understand it, it is the fact that the 
conscience of a great part of the civilized human race has 
been made suddenly aware of a nated contradiction betiv een 
those thmgs which they value and those things of which the 
methods of these last days seem to be the outsvard sign and 
substance One thmg stands out above all else for those ^^ho 
will try to view these cv cuts objectively That is the damage 
that has been wrought to the stock of intemalional couE- 
dence, which even before then was none too great Many 
of your Lordships have laboured, as have His Majesty’s 
Government and many m other countnes, in the cause of 
the removal of mtcmational misunderstanding and the es- 
tablishment of conditions in which co operation and trust 
nught, for the general good of men, replace disunity and 
that suspicion which is the natural child of fear Yet there is 
not one of us who can deny howsenously our hopes have been 
bebed and prejudiced by what has passed 

It IS natural that, m these circumstances, there should be 
expression of opmion from diflercnt quarters as to what it is 
the duty of His Majesty’s Government to do The responsi 
bdity for decision m the bght of all the facts, known and 
unknown, so far as they can be brought to judgement, rests, 
as It must, upon His Majesty’s Government But though 
there be div ersity of counsel, as is inevitable, or e\ en perhaps 
criticism as to the action taken, I do not beheve, and I 
^£.v vthar -thgp js= ,a.iy 

shadow of disagreement, or any question at all, as to what 
must be the objectives ofBntish policy, and I do not believe 
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that anyone would differ from my statement of them 
First, I Avould say that tvc must seek, m face of the present 
situation, so to conductoarforeignpolicy that it may deserve 
and command the support m dus country of a umted people 
and, m the Dominions, of a umted Empire Secondly, ^^hlle 
relaxing no exertion in the pursuit of real peace wherever it 
may be found, it must be our purpose to reassert die claims 
of International Law as opposed to the exercise of force m 
the settlement of mtemationaldispu tes To this end it behov es 
us to do all that lies m our power to strengthen the forces oa 
the side of settling iniematioDal differences by negotiation 
rather than b> any other method 

Next, \se must do cvcrythmg to bnng it about that means 
should he devTsed, whether through the machinery of the 
League or on Imes in harmony mth League pnnciplcs, to 
direct the mind of the nations as much to the removal of 
injustice as to the maintenance of peace Lastly, this country 
must, if our policy fulfils these purposes, show itself prepared 
not only by way of material and equipment, but in the spirit, 
determination, and discipline of its people The Gcrv ernment 
can, and will, review the programmes for our material pre 
parcdness and the pace of the march towards their fulfilment 
It IS for the people to do their part, and I am satisfied that 
this general oudine of the spint ivhich wiU, I hope, inspire 
the action of Flu Majesty’s Government will command not 
only the assent of your Lordships’ House, but also the 
approval and active support of the overwhelming majority 
of those whom Parliament represents 
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[The first mdicauon that German ambitions extended to Cze^oslovakia 
was given in a speech nude by Herr Hitler on February i2th, 1938, in 
which, ivith an obvious reference to the three and a half million Sudeten 
Germans, he claimed the right to exercise protection over ten miUion 
Germans Lvmg in territory adjacent to the Reidi Dr Hodza, the 
Czechoslovak Premier, repbed in the Chamber of Deputies that any 
claim by Germany to protect the Sudeten German mmonty was equi- 
valent to interference in his country’s inicmal afeirs, and that Czech®. 

Slovakia, if attacked, would defend herself to the last Nevertheless, the 
annexation of Austria l^t her southern froouer exposed and raised the 
question of what external support was available for the maintenance 
of Czechoslovak icdependeace Lord Halifax defined the Bntisb 
Government’s attitude 1x1 the House of Lords, while Mr Chamberlain 
made an identical statement in the House of Commons 

A \Vhite Paper on Defence, issued on March 2nd, disclosed the fact 
that the estimates for the three Defence Departments provided for 
expenditure of £943,250000 in the coming year, an metease of 
£63 000,000 on the previous estimates It surveyed the progress already 
made, particularly in the expansion of the Air Force, and it gave some 
accoimt of the measures taken for the protecoon of ovijians against 
air raids On March 23rd, the day before Lord Halifax made his speech, 
the Prime Minister met the General Council of the Trades LTmon 
Congress and appealed for their help in accclcratu^ the defence 
programme ] 

MY LORDS, His Majesty's Government have expressed the Government 
\^cw that recent events in Austna have created a new situa- ®“**™®“* 
Uon, and think it right to state the conclusions to which con- 
sideration of those events has led them Thf y have already 
placed on record their judgement upon the action taken by 
the German Government, and to that they have nothing to 
add The consequences of the action, however, remain 
There has been a profound disturbance of international 
confidence In these circumstances the problem before 
Europe to which, m the opinion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, It IS their most urgent duty to direct their attention, is 
how best to restore this shaken confidence, to maintain the 
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GoTenment nde of Jaiv m international affairs, and to seek peaceful 
statement joju^jons questions that continue to cause anxiety 

Of these, the one necessarily most present to many minds 
IS that concerning the rdations between the Government of 
Czechoslovakia and the Gcmiam nunonty in that country, 
and It is probable that the solution of that question, if it 
could be achieved, would go far to re establish a more 
normal situation over an area wider than that immediately 
concerned His Majesty’s Government have accordingly 
given especial attention to this matter, and in particular they 
have fully considered the question whether the United 
Kingdom, in addition to those obligations by which she is 
already bound by the Covenant of the League and the 
Treaty of Locarno, should, as a further conlnbution towards 
preserving peace in Europe, now undertake new and specific 
commitments in Europe, and in particular such a commit' 
ment in relation to Czechoslovakia 
It IS right that I should here remind your Lordships what 
our existing commitments are which rmght lead to the use 
of our arms for purposes other than our own defence and the 
defence of temtones of other parts of the British Common- 
weaith of Nations They are, first of all, the defence of 
France and Belgium against unprovoked aggression in ac- 
cordance with our existing obligations under the Treaty of 
Locarno, as reafFumed in the arrangement drawn up m 
London on March 19, 1936 His Majesty’s Government have 
ako obligations by treaty to Portugal, Iraq, and Egypt 
Those arc our definite obligations in relation to particular 
countries 

There remains another case m which we may have to use 
our arms, a case which is of a more general character but 
which may have no less significance This is the case arising 
under the Covenant of the League, which was accurately 
defined by the former Foreign Secretary when he said 
In addition our armaments may be used in bring ng help to a victim 
of agression in any case where, m our judgement, it v\ou!d be proper 
under (he provisions of the Covenant to do so ' 

Such a case might, for example, include Czechoslovakia, and 
tlje es-rorcign Secretary went on to say 
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I use the \\ord mav ’ delibefatd>, siflce ui Such an instance there u GettrniBen 
no automatic obligaQoa to take nulitai) action It is moreorer nght statement 
that ttns should be so for nabons rannnt be espected to incur automatic 
mili1ar> obligations sa\e for areas where their satal interests are con 
cemed ’ 

His Majesty^’s Government stand by these detlaraoons They 
ha\ e acknovsiedged that m present circumstances the ability 
of the League to fiilSl all the functions ongmally contem- 
plated for It IS reduced But this is not to be interpreted as 
me n run g that His Majesty’s Government would m no circum- 
stances mterv ene as a Member of the League for the restora 
non of peace or the maintenance of mtemabonal order if 
circumstances vs. ere such as to make it appropnate for them 
to do so And His Majesty s Government cannot but feel 
that the course and dev elopment of any dispute, should such 
unhappily anscj would be grcail\ influenced by the know 
ledge that such acuon as ic may be m the power of Great 
Bntam to take will be determined by His Majesty s Gov em- 
ment of the day m accordance with the pnnaples laid down 
m the Covenant 

The question now arises whether we «hould go further 
Should we forthwith give an assurance to France that in the 
e\ ent of her being called upon, by reason of German aggres- 
sion on Czechoslovakia, to unplemcnt her obligations under 
the Franco-Czechoslovak Treatv, we would immediately 
employ our full mihtary force on her behalP Or altema 
melv, should we at once declare our readmess to take 
immediate action m resistance to any forcible mterference 
with the independence and mtcgntv of Czechoslovakia, and 
m\ite anv other nations, which might so desire, to associate 
themselves v«lh uS m Such a declaration^ From a considera 
non of these two altemanves it clearly emerges that under 
either of them the decision as to whether or not this countrv 
should And itself involved in war would be automancally 
removed from the discretion of His Majesty’s Government, 
and the suggested guarantee would apply irrespectiv e of the 
cucumstances by ^vhich it was brought into qneranon, and 
o\er which His Majesty’s Government might not hav e been 
able to exercise any control The po'inon is not one that 
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are^not con- 

rdafton to an area tvhere then vital interests a 

ment feel themselves unable to give tne p 

plainly stating th. ^eeu^ " 

Where peace and war are concerned, leg .? 

not alone mvolved, and, if war broke obhgations 

to be confined to those who have ^ ^ 

It would be quite impossible to say ^ 

what Gov emments might become mvolve formal 

pressure of facts rmghtvveU prove more powerfuUhanto^ 
pronouncements, and m that event it those 

Kounds of probabdiqi that othepounmes, 

which were parties to the original dhP““' „ .v, cj,, 
immediately be mvolved Tim is long 

of two countries like Great Btitam and France, 6 

associations otfnendship, ivith inleresu ^ “'1^ 
devoted to the same ideals of democratic hherty, 
mined to uphold them _ efate their 

It remains for Hn Majesty's V“m«nt 

attitude m regard to the proposal made W ^ ^ 

of the U S S R , that an early conference ,he 

the purpose of discussion with certam othre , ^ces 

practical measures v-hich in their opinion e j jj,e 

demand His Majesty’s Government vs ould 
the assembly of any conference, at which it might P 

that all European nations would consent to be repr 
and at which it might therefore be found , jn 

matters in regard to which anxiety is at present ‘el 
present circumstances, however, they arc viet 

that no such expectation can be entertained, and the 
Government do not in fact appear to entertain it 
proposal would appear to mvolve less a consultation 
a view to settlement than a concerting of action 
eventuality that has not yet arisen Its object would app 
to be to negotiate such mutual undertakings in aavan 
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resist aggression as, for the reasons given. His Majesty’s Gorernment 

Gov emment are umsiUing to accept Apart from this. His ^ 

Majesty’s Government are of opmion that the direct, but 
none the less inentable, consequence of such action as is 
proposed by the Sovaet Govenunent, v\ould be to aggravate 
the tendency towards the establishment of exclusive groups 
of nations, which must, m the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, be mimical to the prospects of European peace 
Great Bntam has repeatedly borne witness to the prm- 
ciples on v\hich she considers the peace of the world depends 
IVe do not beheve that any stable order can be established 
unless, by one means or another, recogmuon can be secured 
for certain general principles The first is that differences 
between nations should be resolved by peaceful settlement, 
and not by methods of force The second, admittcdl> of no 
less importance, is that a peaceful setUement, to be endimng, 
must be based on justice Holdmg these \ocv\s, successive 
Bntish Governments have accepted the full obligations of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and done their best 
to discharge them, the> have aacded to special instruments 
designed to pledge the nations airesh to refrain from resort 
to aggressive war, and thev have reinforced the general 
obhgations thus undertaken by specific undcrtakmgs vsnthm 
the fi-amework of the League towards countnes with whom 
they enjoy special relations or in vvhicb they hav e spcaal 
interest On the other side they have constantly lent, and are 
prepared to continue to lend, their influence to the revision 
of relations between nations, established bj treatj’ or other- 
wise, which appeared to demand review The> will con- 
tinue, whether by vvay of action through the League or by 
direct diplomatic effort, to exert all their influence on the 
side of bnngmg to peaceful and orderly solutions any issues 
hable to mterrupt fiiendly relations between nations 

So far as Czechoslovakia is concerned it seems to His 
Majesty’s Government that now is the time when all the 
resources of diplomacy should be enlisted m the cause of 
peace They have been glad to take note of, and m no w ay 
underrate, the definite assurances gnen by the German 
Gov emment as to their attitude On the other side they have 
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GoTenunent observed with satisfaction that the Government of Czecho- 
statement are addressing themsdves to the practical steps that 

can be taken ivitlun the framework of the Czechoslovak 
constitution to meet the nasonable wishes of the German 
muionty For their part. His Majesty’s Government will at 
all times be ready to render any help in their power, by 
whates er means might \ccm most appropnate, toivards the 
solution of questions likely to cause diftculty betiveen the 
German and Czechoslovak Govimments In the meantime 
there is no need to assume the use of force or indeed to talk 
about It Such talk is to be stron^y deprecated Not only 
can It do no good, it 1 $ bound to do harm It must interfere 
with the progress of diplomacy and it must mcrease feelings 
of insecurity and uncertainty 
Hi 5 Majesty’s Gov«iimenl acc< pi the obhgations which 
rest upon them, and have made and arc mabug strenuous 
efforts to place themselves in a position adequately to fulfil 
them Nevertheless, m accordance with their expressed in- 
tention of rcviemng their programme from time to time in 
the light of the circumstances of the time, they have con- 
sidered the posiUon afresh and have deaded that still further 
efforts are now called for These effort? must be devoted to 
increasing production and accelcraimg the completion of the 
rearmament programme The details of that programme 
have been from tune to time laid before Parliament Recently 
in connexion with the Estimates for the Defence Depart- 
ments, statements have been submitted in another place as 
to the steps to be taken m the next financial year The exist- 
ing programme, however, has been earned out with the 
mienlion ofinterfcnng as little as possible nith normal trade 
In practice, notwithstanding this limitation, an increasing 
degree of priority ov cr civil work has been gradually accorded 
to rearmament orders, with the result that in some cases the 
execution of orders for home and export trade has been 
delayed The addiUraial skilled and semi-skilled labour re- 
quired by the programme has occasionally had to be pro- 
vided at the cost of withdrawing labour from other activities 
Only by such means has it be«i possible to undertake the 
large scale programme of production which, in spite of 
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some delay's, is now continuously and rapidly increasme m Covenunent 
^ ^ statement 

\oluinc 

His Majesty’s Go\emment had hoped that further ac- 
celeraPon, ivath its consequent mlerferente ivith normal 
commercial ivork, might have been avoided, but it has been 
more than once made plain that the defence programme was 
flexible and was subject to review from time to time in the 
light of changes m the mtemational situation e hat e now 
come to the conclusion that m the present circumstances 
acceleration of existmg plans has become essential, and 
moreover that there must he an increase in some parts of 
the programme, especially m that of the Roy al Air Force 
and the anu-aircraft defences In order to brmg about the 
progress which we feel to be necessarv, men and mattnals 
will be required, and rearmament worL must have first 
pnonty in ^e nation s effort The full and rapid equipment 
of the nation for self defence must be its primary aim 

His Majesty s Govemment gratefully acknowledge the 
way in winch workers and employers hate co operated in 
canying out the programme hitherto Such co»operation 
will be c%en more necessary for bringing to pracucal and 
early fruition the plaris to which I have referred, and the 
Govemment arc confident that they can rely on the con» 
tmued help and goodwill of all concerned In the new of the 
Gov emment it is not for them to try to dictate to the great 
industnes the detailed action which will be necessarv for 
overcommg difficulties It is m accordance with our tradi 
tions that these industnes themselves through their jomt 
machinery, should work out the details m the manner which 
IS most hkel) to be effeeme Steps arc sdready bemg taken 
to inform organized workers and organized employers of the 
nature of the demands which the accelerated plans will make 
upon their industnes, and thus to place them in a position to 
devise practical methods for meeting those demands by 
mutual arrangements and with a imiumum of Gov ernment 
interference. By such means it is ejected that the volume 
of production, whichin thenew circumstances is not suffif lent 
for our needs, will be substantial]} mrreased The building 
operations necessary for the expansion of the three Services 
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THE PURPOSE OF BRITISH POLICY I 

2^ \faTch rgj8 

[The CfO^eimnPut statement of March "4th 1938 ^^•as dcbatnl in the 
House of Lords &\e da^s later la the interval »hc National Oiuncil of 
Labour issued a manifesto calhng for an immediate meeting of the 
A'sembl> of the League of Nations an initiative bv France, Great 
Bntain. and Russia to bring about appeasement m Central turopc and 
Spam and the raising of the etdbaigo upon the suppK of arms to the 
Spanish Government After defending the maintenance of the pohc> 
of non intervention in Spam. Lord HaL/ai replied as fo!lon"s to the other 
n»t> suggestions contained in the manifesto } 

MY LORDS, It has been suggested that Hi> \tajeat^’'s 
Gu%eniment should join wnth the French and Sosaet Go\em* 
ments m holding an carl^ conference for the discussion with 
other Pow ers of measures b> which the European situation 
ma> be impro\ed, and that thc) should bring the matter 
brfbre the Assembh of the League of Nations If I was con- 
MDCed that an) useful purj>o«e would be sen ed at the prteent 
moment b) invoking the League of Nations, I can assure 
)our Lordships that I would set the aeccMar) znachinen in 
moaon to-morrow It has been said that the Government 
were to be greatlj blamed for not reiving on the League at 
thio juncture to keep the peace We u-cd to relv upon it, if 
vse were once right, we are clearl) wrong now But doc. not 
that leav e out of account that circumstances change, and 
that practical people must ha\ e regard to thc changed facts ’ 
I should like to ask what would m fact be secured b) a 
reference to the League at this particular moment^ Is it not 
true to sav that the cs’Jcntial foundation of the league theorv 
of international order was co-opetahon between all Powers 
of the world, great and miall, and that it was on that basis 
that it was possible to contemplate coercion so unchallenge- 
able of a would be aggressor that he would certamlv be 
deterred^ The effectiveness of coercion depends on general 
consent to the rule of the CovoianL "^ou cannot enforce that 
Lonsciir, arra'surei^ as pracOcai’peopih wc have to recognize 
that to-dav that gener^ consent is lacking 
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The first grave defection from the principles of the Covc' 
nant occurred more than ax years ago m the Far East That 
has been folloived by eveaits in Europe which have rudely 
shaken confidence, andmdecd fay a more recent development 
of the situation in the Far East, which only the niceties of 
judicial thought prevent from being characterizi d as war 
But mv mam point is, I hope, plain, and I do not believe it 
is one from which any reasoning person can senously differ 
If some of the more powerful nations, for whatever reasons, 
are standing outside the League and are hostile to its opera- 
tion, It IS obvious that the League can only do one of two 
things It can pass resolutions, which can only have the 
effect of exposing the League to failure and humiliation, or 
it can endeavour, with the limited resources arising from iti 
restneted membership, to marshal the forces that are loyal 
to it m something very like a defensive alliance against those 
who stand outside lhat may or may not be a good plan, 
but let us recognize that it 1$ something essentially different 
from the Covenant, and do not let us ash support for it on 
the plea that it is the Covenant in another form ^Vhen that 
IS translated into the proposal of the Labour manifesto for 
a joint conference of France, Russia, and ourselves, I must 
repeat lhat it does not seem to my mmd that that would be 
a very helpful contribution to the adjustment of Eufopean 
difficulties, and I thmh that the only effect of such a policy 
as that ivould be still further to harden the lines of division 
which are the most dangerous impediment to better under- 
standing 

It IS surely significant of the unreal world in which the 
authors of that manifesto seem to live that not a word was 
said in It about rearmament I accept that the Labour 
Party docs not want war, but it is also true that they 
are constantly proclaiming a policy which must exert the 
maximum effect of provocation on other nations, and they 
are constantly urging us to accept what would be very like 
war commitments whenever any principles are infringed, 
and yet have nothing to say generally about the means by 
which such a policy as that might be adequately supported 
I believ e the ordinary man sees these things rather differently 
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\STidte\ er his attitude on mtemational problems, he knois's 
thatheisloolungoutto-da> ona\er> disordered world, and 
he is genuinely concerned, however anxious he is to reach 
conditions ivhere be can see disarmament, to ensure that 
His Majesty’s Grotemment should push fonvard vigorousl) 
s\ath measures, both to make this country secure in its own 
defence and also to assure it of its rightful influence m world 
affairs Thobe efforts, as > our Lordships knots , His Majesty’s 
Government are determined to make, and I believe that in 
them the> sstU hav e the co-operation of the great bulk of the 
people in this country 

The British people are sometimes thought by those who do 
not knosv them to be cold and prudent and reserved Yet 
I think that no people in the svorld is more generous, and at 
tunes impulsive, and no people i\ould feel mare uneasy if it 
were ever thought that they were pursuing a purely selfish 
pohcy_ And, however much they want to keTp~but of tsar, 
they^ould not, I think, be well content if they thought that 
this country was not pulling its whole weight in getting the 
w orld straight But the trouble is that some people think one 
way IS the best, and other people think that another way is 
the best The Labour Council would like to proceed by the 
way of what I may call, for brevity’s sale, d iplomacy by 
colle ctive ultimatum I do not think that that is a very good 
way We bebtve m trying to make relations with indn idual 
nations better, because we think that, faced as wc are with 
problems which mterlock at all pomts, if you can relieve 
tension anywhere, you rcLeve iC everywhere And that is 
the jusnfication of the policy of His Majesty's Government 
It is often a very good maxim to see one thing at a time, 
but It IS essential in the affairs of to-day to see at least two 
things at a tune I go the whole way with those who feel 
that the world will ne\ er be at rest until it can turn back 
and foimd its life on the thmgs through which alone real 
peace must come I am not less anxious to see established 
the reign of law and to see justice enthroned abov e the 
nations 1 believe in democracy, and all that democracy 
ought to mean, not less sincerely than many who speak so 
loudly in democracy’s name AU these things are great 
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causes, and they claim and command our loyalty irrespective 
of political parties But, alongside these thuigs, I cherish 
other ideals too — the ideal of seeing our people enjoying 
standards of life, and the opportunity that those standards 
may give to every cituen to win, in ordered freedom, the 
aclueiement of his or her personality For these things we 
ould spend ourselves, and all that we have, to save them for 
our successors Accordmgly, when I am mvited in loyalty to 
high international causes to constitute this country the police- 
man of the world, I am surely bound — and everyone of you 
IS bound — quite apart from any considcraUon of material 
capacity, to weigh the clfcct that such general readiness to 
risk vvar everywhere, m present circumstances and with a 
restncted League of Nations, must have upon the other 
purposes, not less honourable, that you and I are not less 
bound to try to serve Therefore, if that argument is true, 
the decision is not so simple as some people would have us 
someUmes think 

After my tight honourable friend’s speech in another 
place, no one will suppose that this country rates its obhga- 
tions lightly Those to whom we have given our word know 
that if occasion arises we shall keep it faithfully This 
country accepts all its Covenant obligations, but a distinction 
does undoubtedly e.\ist between those obligations and the 
direct specific obligations to France and Belgium in cases of 
unprovoked aggression There was no more significant pas- 
sage in the statement made the other day than that wherein 
It was stated that ‘the inexorable pressure of facts might well 
prove more powerful than foimal pronouncements’. But, 
ready as this country will alwa^ be m letter and m spint to 
meet the obligations that it has thought right to undertake, 
we shall not cease to try to point Europe to the more 
excellent way 

I do not believe there is any short cut, by threats or by 
exhortations or bv resting on the theory of the balance of 
power or isolation or collective security or anything else 
which has been referred to m this debate, to reach the place 
where we seek to be If wc arc to induce reason in others 
we must be reasonable ourselves We maintiin all our old 
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fhendships, ^^hlch on, every ground are precious to us and 
which in themselves constitute powerful guarantees for peace 
If we can extend the circle of our fhends through our present 
conversations \NOth the Italian Government, bv resuming 
old relations — iuihappil> but, as we hope, only temporarily 
interrupted — e shall render real service m my judgement 
to the common good 

It has been more than once said, and nghtly said, that 
arms alone are ne\er enough I would say that arms and the 
man, are both essential, and those who arc asked to give their 
help in the matter of arms have a nght to demand that policy 
should be based upon a moral prmciple that people can 
understand The principle on which I would seek to see 
Bntish pohcy based is twofold At home we must presene 
our own democracy, our institutions, our mdividu^ nghts 
and liberties, through which alone the charactenstics of 
our race are able to make their impact on the w orld Abroad, 
we shall seek to uphold what wc believe to be nght, using 
all our influence to prevent the division of Europe into nv al 
camps, and taking ev ery opportunity to use our good offices 
to promote conciliation 

In looking over the field of foreign affairs I constantly find 
myself coming back to tins country, to the home front I\o 
Government can hope to formulate and to execute a foreign 
pohcy without the solid backing of the nation, and no pohcy 
IS worth much unless the spirit of the nation is behind it, and 
unless the people of this country are inspired bv a resolute 
determination to accept whatever sacnfice is necessary to 
make that pohcy succeed We shall be judged abroad not by 
our pohcy or by our Government, butby ourselves Ifweasa 
nation can convince others of our purpose, as of our moral 
and matenal strength, our pohaes will tut ceed Ifwe cannot 
do that, no pohev, how e\ er skilfully devisedy will bnng sah a- 
tion I beheve this nation is alive to its rcsponsibihties I 
beheve that it has an instinctive insight mto the thmgs that 
reallv matter and I believe also that once it understand*- 
how great a part m shapmg the future of the w orld it may 
this nation’s destmy to play, it wall respond to any effort t 
IS demanded of it , 
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[Proposals for the immediate e^taung of conversations between Bntain 
and Italy, wth a view to unproviog relations which had detenorated 
with the continued presence of Italian troops in Spam came before the 
Bntish Cabinet on February igth 1938, and led to the resi^ation of 
Mr Lden from the Forc^n Office Fonnal Oegotialtoiu co*EiEeDced 
forthwith ended in the signing of an agreement, on Apnl 16th, for the 
settlement of all rnatters at issue between the two countries in the 
Mediterranean North East Africa and the Middle East Great Britain 
a^eed that, at the fonhcoming meeorg of the Council of the League, 
she would raue the question of the recognition of the Italian Empire m 
\byssima Italy, on her pan consented to the stipulation that the 
agreement should not come into forte unul a settlement of the Spanish 
quest’on had been reiched and tins was interpietcd as implying the 
withdrawal of Italian troops from Spam In pursuance of an under* 
taking by the Bntish Government that the approval of the League of 
Nations would be sought for any agreement that might be arrived at, 
Lord Halifax formally brought the agreement to the notice of the 
League Council at Geneva ] 

IT has always been, js ts well known, in the mind of His 
Majesty’s Government that, if and when they were able to 
reach an agreement with Italy, they would find a means of 
bringing that agreement to the notice of the League of 
Nations Such an agreement has now been reached, and 
although Its entry into force must await the fulfilment of 
certain conditions, I have nevertheless asked the indulgence 
of my colleagues for the purpose of making a statement to 
them on the subject, 'VJth the object of explaining to them 
the wider significance which may rightly attach to its con- 
clusion Copies of this agreement, which was signed at Rome 
on April 16, 1938, have been distributed to my colleagues 
for convenience of rderence, but in any event its terms 
are probably already known to all present There is, there- 
pfore, no need for me to embark, on a detailed analysis of it, 
whi'r is there any need for inc to expatiate on the history 
wherMiglo Italian rdations during the few years following 
we mutalian action m Ethiopia The general result has been, 
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as we know, to produce a r^rettable state of tension be- 
tween our t^so countries, the effect of which was felt not 
onlj upon our mutual relations but o\er a much ssader field 
Particularly was this so m die Mediterranean area, where it 
IS true that, if relations between Italy and the United King- 
dom are strained, the sense of security of many nations is 
unpaired 

It has therefore been not only to their own specific interests, 
which run parallel in the hlediterranean and doivn the Red 
Sea to the Indian Ocean, but to the advantage also of many 
other countries that his Majesty’s Government and the 
Italian Government hate settled their outstanding differ- 
ences and hav e laid down a basts w htch it is hoped will ensure 
good understanding between them m areas where their 
mutual interests arc involved 

That IS w hat the two Gov emments hav e sought to schiev e 
by the conclusion of thetr recent agreement Thus, although 
the agreement might be said to deal solely with Anglo- 
Italian affair?, 1 am convinced that the mere fact that the 
mutual mterests of two great countries should be capable of 
reconciliation is significant This fact might encourage all 
who wish to believe that, on a basis of reason and goodwill, 
international differences can be resolved It must also react 
fav curably upon the general sense of security not only m 
Europe but throughout the world On these broad grounds, 
therefore, the agreement can m the view of His Majesty’s 
Government be rightly regarded as a contribution to 
general peace 

Nor can His Majesty’s Gov emment fail to believ c that it is 
the realization of this which has inspired the reception of the 
agreement in mo't countries, particularly m Europe They 
have warmly appreciated the fact that the French Govern- 
ment have expressly welcomed it as a contribution to Euro- 
pean peace, and that approval is also extended to it through 
the mouth of their chairman by the members of the Balkan 
jEntantr jBxsivdnn.* ilnuxi' vfiUVbs; imjivxsvei-; 

made a statement on the sutyect to the Press which was 
particularly grafafyong to His Majesty’s Government 

I should like to add a word regarding the value vshich His 
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Majesty’s Government attaches to the agreement m its 
relation to the international situation as a whole His 
Majesty’s Government have close relations with many other 
Governments, especially the French Govfemment, m Europe 
and elsewhere, but we do not regard these relations as by 
any means exclusive, and while strengthening existing friend* 
ships ^^e seek always to increase their number and extend 
their scope The newly signed agreement with Italy marks 
a further step in this direction, as svell as towards the aim 
of the Covenant — ^namely, the maintenance of peace m this 
distracted world For the same reason His Majesty’s Gov ern- 
ment are foUo^vmg with interest and goodNVill the progress 
made by the French Govirnment in their efforts to reach a 
similar agreement with Italy 
The greatest purpose of the League of Nations is to pro- 
mote peace m the worlotand to promote it by agreement 
If there are differences between two countries, and these 
countries do not seek to solve them by agreement, the chances 
of their solution by war — the very alternative this great 
organization is designed to prevent — are brought sensibly 
nearer The fact that His Majesty’s Government and the 
Italian Government have been enabled to compose their 
differences by agreement entitles them to claim that they 
have contributed to the cause of international peace and 
thereby strengthened the purpose which this great Society 
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[The Non-Intervention Agreement, which had been adopted in August 
1936 as a means of isolating the Spanish Civil War, imposed an embargo 
upon supplies of war material to either of the tivo contending parties 
Tins had as its consequence the withholding of bclligerenl rights from 
both, and, although the British Govemmeot put forward proposals on 
July i4thj 1937, for the granting of hmited belligerent rights so soon 
as substantial progress had been made in the withdrawal of foreign 
nationals, the proposals remamed abortive in default of the fulfilment 
of that condition The continued pripence of Italian contingents in 
General Franco’s arinv provok«l the Bniish Labour Party to demand 
the raiaing of the embargo vsith the object of sUovving Anns to be pur 
chased by the Spanish Repubbean Government The demand became 
more insistent with the growing prospect of that Govemmeot s defeat 
Speahiog at Bristol on April 8tb, 1936, Lord Halifax answered Oppo- 
sition cnticums by maintaining that there were only two alternatives to 
non intervention — an acuve support of the Spanish Government which 
would be countered by increas^ support for the other side and a policy 
of strict neutrality from which the Spanish Government, having lost 
the command of the sea, would denve less benefit than its opponents 
A month later he lepLed at Geneva to the Spanish Repubbean repre- 
sentative’s appeal to the League Council for the re estabLshment of 
normal international law J 

THE reference again to the Council of the Spanish question, 
gives us an opportunity to consider once more the duties and 
obligations of members of the League towards these unhappy 
events 

One of the fundamental principles govenung the relations 
of States to one another is that each independent State has 
the right to determine for itself its own form of gov ernment 
How shall this prmaple be applied to Spain'* In its origin 
the disturbance in Spam took the form of a miUtary revolt 
against constituted authority, but within a comparatively 
short ume it became clear that this mihtary revolt had de- 
veloped into a civil war It follows from the right of self- 
determination that, when a dispute arises in one State as to 
how a people should be governed, other States should refram 
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from exercismg any pressure upon the people of that State in 
one direction or another 

How does this apply to Spam’ ^\^lat are the obligations 
of Members of (he League’ Wc must recognize that the 
terms of the Covenant were not dra%\'n up %nth an e)c to 
civil war, and members therefore could not expect much 
guidance from its provisions In this situation it \sas neces- 
sary to fall back upon general prmriples It seemed to His 
Majesty’s Government that there was incumbent on the 
members a paramount duty to recognize that this question 
was a matter wholly for the decision of the Spamsh people 
and to refrain from assisting either side. 

The position was rapidly reached ivhere a state of belli- 
gerency existed in fact if not in name, and the normal pro- 
cedure would have been for other States to assume the nghts 
and obligations of neutrality, and for them to recogmzc that 
the tw 0 parties to the Spanish war were possessed of the nghts 
and obligations of belligerents If this had been done, it 
ivoulcl have been lor each Stale to decide either to allmv 
munitions to be supplied from its terntory to both belli- 
gerents, subject to the right of either belligerent to prevent, 
if possible, his opponent from ret civing them, or to forbid 
such supplies to both belligerents 

In fact, as is known, a different policy svas adopted by 
European countries That pobey is defined in the Non- 
lotetvenUoci Agreement by which participaung Govern- 
ments agreed to prohibit the dispatch of war matcnal from, 
or its transit through, their countries to Spam. This under- 
taking was later extended ivith the object of prei enting the 
nationals of participatmg countries from Jeavn^ their terri- 
tory for the purpose of taking part in the conflict 

In both cases — neutrality and non-intervention — the prin- 
ciple of showing no favour to one side as against the other 
is upheld His Majesty’s Government claim that to supply 
arms to one side while refusir^ them to the other would 
central ene this pnnciple 

There are two reasons why a policy of non intervention, 
indudmg a prohibiUon of the supply of arms, w as preferred 
by His Majesty’s Govenunent to one of neutrality as hitherto 
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understood The first reason was the danger of the conflict 
developing into a general Kuropean war The second was 
the presence of foreign partiapants on both sides in the 
Spanish conflict This is the reason for the British plan 
presented to the Non Inter\ention Comnuttee last year, 
under which the grant of belligerent nghts, albeit in a re- 
stricted form, was linked up tvith the question of the removal 
of the foreign participants from Spain 

Much criticism has been directed against the policy of non- 
mtervention ^\’e ha\e ne\er minimized the extent of the 
breaches that ha\e taken place on both sides, but we claim 
that the pohey has been at least paraally successful As 
Mr Eden said when addressing the Assembly of the League 
last j'ear, a leaky dam rnay yet serve its purpose If in our 
second object— -the leavnng of the Spanish people to decide 
for themselves — we have only partially succeeded, our first 
and primary object — the mamtenance of European peace — 
has been wholly successful 

IVc have been glad to note the encouragement given on 
two former occasions by the Council to the work of the Non- 
Intervention Committee We shall continue our efforts, and 
we believe that the appeasement m the Mediterranean which 
will result from the Anglo Italian Agreement and from the 
conversations which have been initiated between the French 
and Italian Gov ernments will contribute to the eventual 
succeis of the Committee’s plan for the withdrawal of the 
foreign participants 

For the reasons I have given. His Majesty’s Government 
remain convinced that non intervention is not only the best 
but the only practical policy, and they intend to persevere 
with that policy 

They deeply deplore the tragic loss of life which is insepar- 
able from modern war, and their sympathy wnth the Spanish 
people IS the more profound as the struggle which is raging 
in Spam has all the added bitterness of fratncidal strife 
-From rhf iULthrjiak Xhis Jtca^ .straT^le Ttis .Mgutslyj! 
Government and, mdeed, the British people have felt the 
necessity of doing w hatever lay m their power to reliev e the 
sufferings ivhich have fallen upon the Spamsh people Tius 
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necessity is no less impenous to day, and \ve tvould ui^e that 
no effort should be spared to nuti^ate the disasters of this 
unhappy ivar to the wounded and the non-combatants 
His Majesty’s GoYcmjnent appreciate the longing ivith 
which all patriotic sons of Spain must await the day when 
iheir country will no longer thus be desolated, and they 
ss ould fain hope that some settlement based on reason and 
goodunll might soon be found to spare further agony to that 
unhappy country and to enable the whole Spanish people to 
play their full part in the commanity of nations with the 
\igour and courage which they have always shotsm 

The League ol Nations may be held to have peculiar 
qualifications for acting as an organ of conciliation If at ah^ 
time there \yas anything uhich this institution could contn- 
bute towards bringing together the two contending parties 
in Spam, no one would be better pleased than His Majesty’s 
Government Moreover, 1 think all of us have the interests 
of the League and of Spam at heart, and hope that a time 
■will come IV hen the League may be able to play a part in 
the reconstruction of Spam once this unhappy strife is a tiling 
of the past 
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[The decision taken by the Assembly of the League of Nations on 
Jul> 4tli, 1936 to abandon collective action in the Italian Ab^-ssinian 
conflic created an anomalous position One^^eInber Statcafteranothcr 
recognized theli^ality of the Italian <Mnquest by accrediting diplomatic 
representatives to the King of Italy under the stvle of Emperor of 
Ethiopia Other States still considered that recognition was the rotnmon 
concern of the League In December 1937 the Ncthcrlaiidv Government 
suggested joint recognition of Itaban sovereignty The Bntub attitude 
was one of suspense Its Government resolved to consult other Afembers 
of the League before Itself taking action and undertook under the terms 
of the Anglo Italian Agreemeni to danfy the situation at the forth 
coming meetiag of the League Council at Geneva VNith this object 
Lord Halifax addressed the Council inviting it to express the view that 
the question of the rerogrution of Italy s position in Abyssuua was one 
that each State should decide for itself] 

HIS Majesty s Government m the Umted Kingdom ha\c 
taken the mitiaUve in placing on the agenda of this meeting 
of the Council the consequences ansing out of the existing 
situation in Ethiopia In the letter which has been circulated 
to members of the Council thev have dravvn attention to the 
anomalous situation ansing from the fact that certain 
Members of the League recognize that the Italian Govern 
ment exercise sovereignty over Ethiopia, or ha\e taken action 
which might be held to imply such recogmUon while other 
States Members of the League have not done so 

His Majesty s Government in the Umted Kingdom have 
desired to take an opportunity for consultation between 
Tvlembers of the League before they, as an mdividual 
member, took a decision as to the question of the formal 
recogmUon of the Italian position In taking up this attitude 
His Majesty’s Government were influenced by the considera- 
tion that, while no expr« ss obl^ation had bet n assumed by 
Members of the League, yet, in view of the common action 
which Tvlembers of the League had agreed to take m the 
dispute between Italy and Ethiopia, the final recogniuon of 
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Italy’s position m the latter country by one Member of the 
League ivas a matter of concern to other Members 

In raising the question m thtt manner His Majesty’s 
Gov ernment do not wish to make any cnUcism, either express 
or implied, of those Members of the League who have already 
sigmfied to the Italian Government their recognition that 
Italy IS to day exercising sovereignty in Ethiopia, whether by 
form'll notification or by some action which might be held 
to amount to such, recognition His Majesty’s Government 
appreciate that it was open to Members of the League to 
regard the Assembly reseduUon of July 4, 1936, as closing the 
question in 50 far as they were concerned, and, having regard 
to the action taken by so many States which are perfectly 
loyal to the League, His Majesty’s Gov emment do not think 
that the vanous steps which the League has taken in the 
course of the Itaio Ethiopian dispute can be held to consti 
tute anv binding obligation upon Member States to withhold 
recognition until a unanimous decision h-is been taken 
Accordingly, I think it right plainly to state the view of Hts 
Majesty’s Government that the situation is one m which 
Members of the League may, without disloyalty, take such 
action at such time as may seem to them appropriate 
In. raising this question at this mciting His Majesty’s 
Government have m view a stnctly limited objective It is 
far from their purpose to suggest that the Council, or any 
Member of the League, should condone the ac tion by which 
the Italian Government have acquired their present position 
in Ethiopia and which the League, in corporate action, 
thought It right to condemn Nor do they propose that any 
organ of the League should modify the resolutions and de 
cisions which It took in the earlier stages of the dispute On 
tbjsassue we have declared our judgement in plain terms and 
u c cannot go back upon it His Majesty's Gov ernment hope, 
however, that other members of the Council will share their 
opinion that the question of the recognition of Italy’s position 
in Ethiopia IS one which every member of the League must 
be held entitled to deadc for itself m the light of its own 
situation and obligations 

This would not by itself impose any obligation upon 
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Member States to tate «:tep> m the direction of recognition, 
and His '\iajest\-’s Government uotild in no way wash, to 
mterfere \sath the fireedom of choice of States m this matter 
The action of His Majest^’^s Got eminent themselv es isall, as 
tho e -who are here to-da> arewellaivare, be dependent upon 
the progresa made m the solution of another large and diffi- 
cult quesooa, and the acceptance of the opmaon held b> His 
Majest^^’s Government would, m fact, mcrelj confirm the 
correctness of the attitude taken a number ofStates, b> no 
means unmindful of their obligations to the League, that 
vsith the adoption of the •\s£embl)'*s resolution of Julj 4, 
1936, their coUectiv e obligations in the matter of the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict were discharged 

It foUoiis that His Majesti s Goiemment have no desire 
to embark on a discussion of legal points such as a distinction 
between defee'o and d<f jJie recogmoon and what action m 
a partjcuiar case can be held to •dinount to ore or the other 
There ma\ be room for argtiment on the^e pomts, but His 
Majesty s Government would not regard <mch argument as 
relevant to the particular proposal which it desires to make, 
and, in tin> case, the importance of such matters dearly 
reades le»a in pre<i_e legal definitions than m the politick 
significance which is attached to such action b\ the interested 
parties In approachmg thw problem, His Majest> s Gov em 
ment are thetnselv e» influenced b) consideration^ of a more 
general character "Nearl) two >ears have nov\ elapsed •unce 
the \ssembl\, m its resolution of Jul\ 4, 1936, took the de- 
osion which resulted m the distontmuance of the action 
taken b) the Members of the League to applj Amde 16 of 
the Cov enant. The Asemblj recognized on that occasion 
that v'anous arciunstances prevented the fuU application of 
the Covenant, and instituted an mquir> with the object 
of adapting the appbcation of the principles of the Covenant 
to the rcsidts of espcncnce Smee this resolution was pas ed 
the situation of fact with which Members of the League w ere 
then confronted has become more defimtiv e and more stable 
I hav e compared the description of the atuation contained 
in the communication fium His Majesty Hade Selasne, 
circulated 5 esterda> to members of the Council, wath the 
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information on the subject at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government This situation, according to our information, 
IS that the Italian Government have obtamed control of 
virtually all the former temtory of Ethiopia, and, ivhile resis- 
tance IS still continuing'in certain parts of the country, there 
IS no organized native authority and no central native 
admuiistration mth the slightest prospect of reconquering 
the country 

The conclusion follows that the only means by ivhich the 
Italian position could be challenged by League Members 
■would be by concerted rmlilary action — m other words, bv 
going to war Such action is unthinkable, and ivould be 
proposed by no responsible person in any country It was, 
indeed, by implication deliberately excluded by the Assembly 
resolution of July 4, 1936, and nowhere is there any desire 
on the part of any Member of tbe League to reverse the 
decision which the Assembly then took, and to revert to a 
policy of full sanctions against the Italian Government 

I do not overlook the fact that there are many in my own 
country, as, perhaps, in others, who feel none the less that 
any action designed tofacdiUtetbe recognition ofthe Italian 
conquest does impinge on principle, and vs>hQ would, there- 
fore, deplore the adoption of such a course I regret that I 
cannot share thur view 

Such anxiety arises in great part from the resolution 
adopted by the League in igge, in the case of Manchukuo, 
upon the subject ofnon-recogmtion of the results ofaggressiv e 
action In that resolution it was agreed by all hfemben of 
the League that they would not recognize any situation, 
treaty, or agreement which was brought about by means 
contrary to the Cov enant, and, if we desire to be honest v«th 
ourstK es and with our fellow Members of the League, we 
must not be afraid squarely to face the facts in the light of 
that expression of opinion 

Those who seek to establish a better world upon the basis 
of universal acknowledgement of League principles are 
clearly right to feel reluctance to countenance action, how- 
ever desirable on other grounds, by which they may appear 
to be inOanged But when, as here, two ideals arc in conflict 
»5i 
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— on the one hand the ideal of devotion, unflinching but 
unpractical, to some high purpose, on the other, the ideal of 
a practical victory for peace — I cannot doubt that the 
stronger claim is that of peace 

All life IS indeed perpetually confronting us \\ i th difficulties 
not dissimilar 'W^hether m the affairs of nations or indi- 
viduals, each one of us knows by painful cxpenencc how 
constantly it is necessary to reconcile that which may be 
ideally nght with that which is practically possible That is, 
m truth, one of the hardest laws which operate in a world so 
strangely composite of good and cvul as that m which we 
hve, and neither he tvho forgets ideals in the pursuit of 
practical achievement, nor he who, blinded by the bright 
hght of the ideal, loses sight of the possible, wiU ever make 
his full contribution to the establishment of conditions on 
which alone progress can be made Thus in an imperfect 
world the indcfimte maintenance of a principle evolved to 
safeguard international order, without regard to the circum 
stances in which it has to be applied, may have the effect 
merely of increasing mtemational discord and friction and 
of contributing to those very evils which it was designed to 
prevent This is the position which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel bound to adopt m the case of Ethiopia 

It is the considered opimon of His Majesty s Government 
that for practical purposes Italian control over virtually the 
whole of Ethiopia has become an established fact, and that 
sooner or later, unless we arc prepared by force to alter it or 
unless we arc for ever to live in an unreal world, that fact, 
whatever he our judgement on it, will have to be acknow- 
ledged If this is so — and I say this with every consideration 
for the ftehngs of those most closely affected by these c\ ents — 
it is plamthat the issue between those who vvould be disposed 
to take action by way of recognition offacts earlier and those 
who would take the same action later is one of political judge 
meat and not part of the eternal and immutable moralities 
In expressing their view His Majesty’s Gov emment in no 
way condone or approve the methods by which the Itahan 
position in Ethiopia has been obtained, nor do they aban 
don in any respect the principles of the Gov enant or their 
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dttenmnataoH to do their utmost to secure that disputes aris- 
ing beUveen nations shall he resolved by peaceful methods 
and not by force But no cause is serv ed by vain lamentations 
over the past, when it is to the attempt to shape the future 
that the resources of constructive minds should be directed 
Meams hile nothing is gamed and much may he lost by 
refusal to face facts Great as is the League of Nations, the 
ends that it exists to serve arc greater than itself, and the 
greatest of those ends u peace It has been truly said that 
peace is more than a mere n^ation of war, and that peace 
betiveen nations, as between inilividuals, should truly be 
held to imply a state of complete freedom from all that might 
impair the perfection ofharmony and understandingbehveen 
them Any such vision is, and always has been, far removed 
from the actual state of international relations at any tune 
m human history But time was i^hen the peoples of Europe 
could look forsyard with reasonable assurance to immuiuty 
from vsar, and no special effort seemed necessary to secure 
peace in this restricted sense How different is the state of the 
world to-day’ ^^^^ethc^ its atuaetics be ivcll or ill founded, 
we look out to-day over a world troubled and disturbed, and 
we reali?e as never before how vital it is to bend all the 
encrg> we possess to protect the world from a return of the 
dread scourge of war His Majesty’s Government believe 
that these great issues may be affected by the treatment of 
the subject which is at present before the Council, and, 
weighing all the considerations, pohticaland moral, that arise, 
as fairly as I may, I cannot believe that it would be right to 
exclude the possibility of taking steps to secure the measure 
of good results for the world’spcace that is ivithm our power 
because it is not feasible to day to secure full international 
acceptance of the high ideals for which the League stands and 
towards which its Members are pledged to work It is for 
these reasons that His Majesty’s Government have thought 
It right to bring this matter before the Council and to express 
their vaew s upon it 

They do not ask for decisions on questions of principle, nor 
do they suggest that the Council should impose on any 
Member of the League a particular course of action They 
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hope, how e\ er, that Members of the Council share 
their opinion that the question of the recognition of Italy’s 
position in Ethiopia is one for each Member of the League 
to decide for itself in the hght of its owTi situation and its o%s'n 
obligations 
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fA weei later Lord Halifax elal>oraKd in the House of Lords th<* argu- 
menls that he bad used at Geneva The occasion of bis speech ^vas a 
resolation Lord Snell That in the optmon of this House the foreign 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, which includes the acceptance of 
the sacrifice of Ahyssmian independence, and is detniaental to the 
deroocraOc Govemmejit trfSpain, offers no certainty of any correspond' 
mg gain to the prmciplea of peace and democracy’ ] 

IvIY LORDS, I doubt svhether any of your Lordships has 
often assisted at a debate that has been, mamtatned at a 
much higher level than that sustained to-day It has been 
notable for the variety of approach made by all speakers to 
the great subjects that they have touched, for the force of 
argument with which the respective cases have been de- 
veloped, and for the high quality of the contributions made 
from all parts of the House 

It may not be out of place if 1 remind your Lordships Jn 
a sentence or two what the actual pontson and history of this 
Ahvssiman question has been, from an angle which I think 
has not been mentioned in the course of tins debate It is 
worth remembenng that for this country the question has 
never been an individual question between ourselves and 
Italy It has constantly been spoken of almost as if it were 
an Anglo-ItaUan dispute It was never that It was a dispute 
between the League of Nations — the collective assembly of 
nations — and Italy, and we on our side have always said — 
and we have never said more than this — that we were 
prepared to take our full part in collective action by all the 
nations who were willing to join with us m it The League 
had taken that collective action which, as we all know, it had 
brought to an end in July, 1936, and, after that collective 
action had been brought to an end, something like twenty 
States had reached the concfusion that their collective 
obligation was at an end, and those States in one way or 
another expressed their recognition of the Italian conquest 
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o\ er Ethiopia at a tune when it suited them to do so There 
were other States ^vhich considered that the question of 
recognition ivas a matter of concern to the League as a \vhole 

I am not for the moment arguing which xsere right and 
which ^ve^e wong All that 1 am cone emed at this pomt to 
stress IS that the result of that tvas a situation thoroughly 
discreditable to the League, about which there was nothing 
collective left, which was thoroughly anomalous, and ivhich 
had in one way or the other to be cleared up His Afajesty's 
Government ivas one of the Governments who considered 
that, while no express obligation could perhaps be held to 
rest, yet the matter was one which concerned the League, 
and Aerefore we decided that at the appropriate time we 
ought and we would tahe the matter to Geneva And at 
Geneva, as here, considerable thought was giv en to the actual 
question of the facts 

W'hat are the facts with regard to the Italian occupation 
of Ethiopia to-da) ^ No one as far as 1 knoiv would deny 
that there is a degree of opposition, which 1 am not precisely 
able to estimate, in different parts of Abyssinia to the Italian 
conquest I have no doubt that it is like a fire that flickers 
here and flames up there, and is making itself vanously felt 
at different times But vvlule that is true it is also true that as 
far as all our infarmauon goes there is no organized native 
authonry at the present time, and there is no central adminis- 
tration with the slightest possible chance of reconquering the 
country and of disturbing the Italian occupation in its 
essentials The noble Viscount, Lord Cecd, said that he would 
recognize if he was satisfied of the conquest, and he said that 
the ordmary tests of satisfaction of a conquest were the test of 
size and the test of duration of tunc I think that the more true 
test IS, IVTiat are in fact the effective chances of restoration of 
the sot ereignty that has bc< n dethroned^ I iay that for this 
reason, that I am quite convjnccd, at whatever level you put 
the w eight of the opposition which the Italian Government is 
thererncnuntenig' this at least ig rertany that the nnly 
way in which the Italian position can be challenged to day in 
Abyssinia would be by concerted military action, that is, by 
war That action was dehberatdy excluded by implication 
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by the Assembly Resolution of 1936 taking off sanctions and, 
as I sazd at Geneva,* th»e would be no suggestion by any 
responsible person an any part of the world to re\ ert to it 
All that, I think, resft v^on a basis quite inexpugnable, 
and really I do not suppose greatly divides us IVhat does 
divide us is the question of principle on. which I must say a 
trord I quite understand the feeling that a great many people 
have in regard to anything that may be called recogmtion of 
the action of the Italian Government in regard to Ethiopia 
As I said the other day,* I do think that all life is continually 
presenting every one of us with the perpetual difficulty of 
trying to reconcile what is ideally right with what is prac- 
tically possible Every one of us know s that, and I also think 
that the full contribution to the establishment of practical 
conditions on which alone progress depends will often be 
out of the question if we allow ourselves to be so blinded by 
the ideah we arc right to chensh and keep as to lose sight of 
what at any particular moment may be within our power 
I do think that m this matter it is true that two ideals— 
righteousness and peace — arc in conflict, and you have to 
choose between the unpractical devotion to the high purpose 
that you know >ou cannot achieve except by a war you do 
not mean to have, and the practical victory for pf ace that 
you can achieve I cannot hesitate between these two when 
both mv conscience and my duty to my fellow men impel 
me directly in the direction of peace It is for that reason 
I say that, faced by that sort of situation, the elements of 
which I do not think anybody denies, the difference betsveen 
those who, like His Majesty's Government, w ould recognize 
sooner, and those who would recognize a little later, is really 
a question of political judgement, and is not a question of 
the eternal and immutable moralities And as it is a question 
of political judgement, the task, as I conceive it, of the Foreign 
Secretary is so to endeavour to frame his policy that the 
fundamental ideals whicii arc cherished by this country ore 
not pushed to the extent that they outstrip and transcend 
the bounds of w hat it is practicable immediately to achieve 
Let me sum up this part of my argument as clearly and 
* Page 154 above * Page 155, above 
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concisely as 1 can I can understand perfectly well the 
position of people who say that we and others, or v,e alone, 
ought to have taken the strongest possible action at the 
beginning of all this business, and told the Italian Govern- 
ment It just was not going to happen, and we were going 
to block the Suez Canal, or do what you will, in order to 
prevent it I can understand that 1 can understand the 
position of people who would say that, even when the first 
efforts of the League had failed, the cause at stake was so 
great that no country ought to shrink even fitiin the invo- 
cation of force to redress the wrong I can understand either 
of those positions But to admit, as we must, that the matter 
has in fact passed to a stage where only force could effect 
a change, to admit, as I think that wc all do, that such use 
of force IS unthinkable, and yet to say that you must go on 
for ever shutting your eyes to faces that you cannot alter, and 
thereby missing for no result whatever the chance of doing 
something practical for peace — I am bound to say all that 
seems to me simply not to make sense on any rules of this 
world or the next Therefore, my Lords, my conclusion 
about that is a plea that we should not elevate matters on 
which, as I think, poliucal judgement may legitimately vary, 
into high and venerable pnnciples to which all men’s alle- 
giance must always stand pledged 

Having said that, may I make a few points clear regarding 
the action of His Majesty’s Government His Majesty’s 
Government do not and never have and never will condone 
the Italian action, nor do (hey ask the League to condone the 
methods by which the Italian sovereignty was established 
^Ve have not asked and we do not ask the League to modify 
any decisions or resolutions previously taken in the matter 
The League’s judgement has been plainly expressed, and 
there IS no question whatever of going back on it We did 
not ask any State to violate its own principles We did not 
abandon any principles of the Covenant, nor our detemuna- 
Unn to dn our utmost toAtnva*JbrJLhf JicJllr-mcnJ JiCall 
by peaceable means Accordingly we thought it right to lay 
the whole matter m complete frankness before the Council 
of the League last week at Geneva 
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Without any pressure but with much argument the large 
majonty of the Council of the League of Nations expressed 
the defimte and decided view that the question of the 
recognition of Italy’s position in Lduopia was one for each 
nation to decide for itself in the light of its oivn situation, 
and therefore to say that iheattitude that we tool, tvas opposed 
to the m^onty of European nations is to assert what is flatly 
and demonstrably opposite to the facts This does not mean 
that His Majesty’s Government int«id immediately to pro- 
ceed to recognise the Itahan conquest, for that step depends 
upon other circumstances on which I want to say a word in 
d moment 

But before I leave Abyssinia I ought perhaps to say a w ord 
or t\io about the suggestion that was made with regard to 
the possibility of the establishment of the Emperor of Ethiopia 
in an independent portion, or a quasi independent portion, 
of his former territory under Italian suieramty That sugges 
tion has been at tarying times and by diflerent persons 
brought to the nouce of His Majesty’s Government I need 
hardly say that so far as His Majest/s Government are con 
cerned there would be no objection of any kind to such an 
arrangement being made, but your Lordships will recognize, 
I think, that this is not a matter in ivhich decision rests with 
His Majesty's Government, and it is clear to all of us that it 
IS one which only the Italian Government and the Negus 
himself could decide in the light of their own interests and 
their own responsibilities 

I turn from Abyssmia to a rather -wider field that vs in 
evitably ploughed by this discussion Reference has been 
made to the League of Nations and to the failure of the 
Powers, States Members of the League, to ensure respect for 
League principles The noble Viscount, Lord Cecil, re- 
minded us of the prodigious dctenoration m the last hve 
years in the international position, and was good enough to 
attribute the major share of the credit for that result to the 
National Government I am not sure rayTelf that the major 
part of it does not perhaps attach to the fact that in this 
country at least for many of those years wc were placing 
what turned out to be an excessive trust in the issue of the 
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Disarmament Conference in -which the noble Viscount, Lord 
Cecil, played so distinguished a part, and I am quite sure it 
has been the fact that this country was disarmed and weak 
that has been an unsteadjing factor in European politics 
However that may be, it is said that the passage of these 
events has involved huiniliataon for al) concerned, not least 
for this country, and that such a state of affairs can be to-day 
redressed by a bold appeal to all League Members, or at least 
to all European Members of the League, to rally themselves 
once more beneath the banner of the Covenant 

It IS not necessary for me to travel over the ground, which 
IS all too familiar, of the weaknesses imposed upon the League 
by abstentions from it of powerful States His Majesty’s 
CJovemment are not less concerned to-day than they have 
ever been to make the fullest use they can of the League 
They are anxious and will be ready at the appropnate time 
to lend aD their influence to do whatever can be done to 
strengthen the foundations and restore the authonty of the 
League But, my Lords, no good m this respect, or any 
other, IS done by reflasal to face the hard fact, that if some of 
the greatest Powers are in fact outside the League, and refuse 
to be bound by League rules, then the only way by which 
respect for League rules can be enforced is the way of war 
I think nothing would more effectively destroy the devo- 
tion of our people to the League as an instrument of peace 
than that they should once get the idea into their heads that 
at might be an instrument for involving them in war I am 
quite certain of that Die noble Lord, Lord Allen, spoke of 
the weakness of the League, which he attributed m part to the 
Treaty of Versailles and to the failure of the League to deal 
with economic and kmdred problems during these recent 
y« ars I have no doubt that is largely true But another 
reason, I think, is that the League has never yet been able to 
find adequate machinery for the solution of the problems of 
revTsion It has never, I think I am nght in saying, invoked 
Article iji^ and if it invoked Articlf* iji J helieva* that 
ArUclc 19 would not be found to function satisfactonlv for 
hypothetical problems, and that it might from time to tune 
need revision by the Members of the League in Council 
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Therefore, iny Lords, mv conclusion is that refusal to 
recognize a situation brought about in spite of the League 
may keep our principles intact on paper If that tvere all 
that mattered, we might he -well content wath that satisfac- 
tion But when we find that rrfusal to face facts docs in fact 
keep resentments and antagonisms alive and threatens under- 
standing, then we have to consider whether it is right to 
abandon the substance for the shadow I well recognize 
that that may be held to be a cynical confession of failure 
I think confession of failure is often the first step to better 
things After all, most things produced by men throughout 
history have been evolved from a succession of failures — 
failures that have broken theheartsof men whohavclaboured 

in advance of their generation But if the doctnne of non- 
rccognition of failure had been adopted by our thinkers, or 
our inventors, or our reformers, or, 1 would add, by our 
statesmen and politicians, the advance of civilization Mould 
not have been made so smootli, and indeed I doubt whether 
It would in fact have been secured at all 

I would like to deal if I may on broad lines with some of 
the more general criticisms that have been made upon the 
general Anglo Italian Agreement The broad line of attack 
IS that the Agreement is (o) vvicked and immoral, for the 
reasons which vve have been discussing — the question of 
principle — and {b) stupid I perhaps may have been held to 
have dealt sufficiently with the question of principle, and 
I will deal with the stupidity, namely, that the Agreement 
will not Itself be observ cd, and is only a cover for the sinister 
designs of the Italian G<n eminent I must frankly admit that 
here the difference is one of outlook and one of judgement 
Lord Snell IS notdisposed to believe the Italian assurances, and 
therefore quite naturally sees no ment whatever in the Agree- 
ment tv c, howev cr, do accept these sissurances and beJicve 
thit they nill be honourably earned out Therefore, accept- 
ing those assurances, w c think it is w orth while to rc establish 
good hefjie'COT grcsC Jlawers, nWJi a-H thst 

follows in the direction of rehef of world anxiety and in the 
diminishing of real dangers to world peace 
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That 15 not to say thatue approve of Italian intervention 
m Spam, any more than "we approve of Italian action m 
Ethiopia We have always made it our purpose to get nd 
of all foragners from Spain, but I must make it plain that 
v\e have never asked or expected that the Italians should 
withdraw unilaterally , and provided that we are satisfied, 
as we are, that the Italian Govemment do not mean to use 
Spam for the alteration of the Mediterranean statuj qua when 
the Spamsh trouble is over, we do not see why the fact that 
the Italian Gov emment takes a strong view on one side, as 
against a strong view taken by large sections of opinion in 
this country on the other side, should preclude us from an 
attempt to improve our relations with them over the w^de^ 
international field Everybody roust want to see conditions 
existing m the world that might with reasonable secunty 
promise peace 

AVe believe that by our Italian Agreement we have made 
a beginning, and we are resolved to seek every possibility of 
contuiumg and developing (hat action And highly as we 
value our existing friendships, and mnmau as we happily 
are with France, \%e do not regard those friendships as by 
any means exclusive, and, whdst strengthening them we 
seek always to increase their number and to extend their 
scope ASe should, for example, like to vee removed all 
causes of mistrust and suspicion that may be held to stand 
m the way of complete underetandmg between ourselves and 
Germany That desire is shared I believe, by the mass of the 
peoples in both counlncs, who have such close affinities of 
language and origin 

Many people think and speak to day of the inevutability 
of war I believe such talk to be both dangerous and essen- 
tially untrue, and that for this reason I would far rather think 
that there are enough sensible people in all countnes who 
realize that war is the only alternative to an understanding, 
and that, as war cannot be regarded as other than the 
juyp nrme blasts*- .(hr jKe xeue a? ihar 

It IS peace through understandmg, rather than war, which 
IS inevitable And those are the terms m which, I should 
hope, vse should think and speak and act But if we want 
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that sort of end it tvtU not come of itself, and we have to take 
positive steps to try to secure it . 

It has been significant to me to note the d^ree of support 
that has, in fact, been given to this Anglo-Itahan Agreement 
I found the other day, at the Council of the League of 
Nations, representatives spealang in the name of the French 
Government, the Powers of the Litde Entente, the Balkan 
Entente, the Belgian Government, and the Polish Govern 
ment, all testifying in warm terms to the significance of 
what we have done 

\Vhen I outlined what I conceived to he the advantages 
to be drawn from it, no voice at all was raised in criticism or 
in the sense that the Agreement uas not a gam to the pnn 
ciples of peace and democracy that the Resolution of the 
noble Lord, Lord Snell, is designed to serve The only breath 
of doubt came — and perhaps wc might ha\ e expected it — 
from the representative of the Soviet Union, who welcomed 
the Agreement, however, as he said his Government would 
welcome an) agreement reached between various Govern- 
mems removing misunderstandings and disputes, and it u 
worth while to quote his words 

My Government, which takes pamcularly to heart everything which 
relates to international peace qxute natutallv welcomes any agreemnit 
readied between various countries removing thenusundersiatidings and 
disputes eJOJting between them From this pome of view, one cannot but 
welcome the British Itaban Agreement 

But in dealing with bilateral pacts we have to Uie into consideration 
not only their effect upon the relationship between the two parties con 
cemed but also upon ibe relations between those parties and the rest of 
the world )te hate also to take into consideration the effect which such 
agreements may have on those problems which are still before the 
LeagueofMaiionsandwhicbstiUremaintobcdealtwith )Se therefore 
reserve our final judgement upon the importance of this Agreement from 
this point of view \V c may still mprtss the hope that these problems wvU 
certainly nol suffer from that Agiwment ’ 

I do not think that is too bad a judgement from the repre 
scntatjve of the Soviet Unton, and u is noteworthy that His 
Majesty’s Opposition are m the whole of Europe almost alone 
in condemnation and dislike of what we have tried to do 
May I make one very pedestrian observation^ I think wc 
do well to remember that friendship is really very like health 
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\s long^ as you have got it you take it for granted, and you do 
not realize how much it means to live with it until you have 
to live MTthout It That is as true of friendship as it is of 
health, and therefore xve have thought it worth while to do 
everything in our power to restore those feelings of mutual 
trust which are the foundation of Internationa! friendship As 
I said just now, the estimate of Europe is on the whole worth 
more to me than the estimate of His Majesty's Opposition 
May I turn for a few moments to what is the other great 
subject that is in the imnds of noble Lords, and that is the 
threat, as they see it, in all these doings to the democratic 
Government of Spam Let me say quite clearly that I under- 
stand perfectly well the deep feeling of all who feel quite 
sincerely that the cause of democracy m Spam, and perhaps 
the cause of democracy generally, is threatened and en- 
dangered by foreign acuon I understand that perfectly well 
It rests upon the feelmg that non intervention is a sham and 
that non-intervention works to the detriment of the Spanish 
Government The real point at issue is the feebng that m 
refusing to supply arms to what they hold to be the legitimate 
Government of Spam we are denying that Government its 
legitimate rights All that depends upon what view you take 
about the unhappy war that is gomg on in Spam 
We have taken the view that from fairly early on it 
assumed m fact the character of a civil war, and I do not 
think that y ou can deny that That bemg so, tv. o alternative 
courses presented themselves as possible One was to recog- 
nize a state of btlhgcrency in fact if not in name, and then 
the normal procedure would have been for States to be 
neutral and for them to recognize that the two parues to the 
civrl war had the rights of beUigerents If that had been done 
each State would have been able to decide whether to allow 
mumhons to go to both belligerents, subject to the nght of 
( ither belligerent to prevent, if possible, such supply to the 
other The other policy, which we have seen adopted, was 
the non~mtervention plan on which general agreement was 
early secured, in which the participaUng Governments agreed 
to place themselves under a sdf denying ordinance 

That was the position as regards the thmg viewed from 
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Spam As regards the thing viewed from the wider angle cf 
Lurope, it was held to be a source of great potential danger 
Supposing yon had never had non mtervention, or supposing 
that you now denounced it, so that we supplied arms freely 
to the Spanish Government, would not the inevitable result 
have been that others would have sent still more aims to 
the other side, whatever might be the side of their choice^ 
And other people probably imuld have had more arms to 
send than ive had Supposing that to have been the conse- 
quence, as I think it certainly tvould hat e been, would it 
not then have been proposed that tve should stop by force, 
alone or with others, the supply of arms to Franco^ That 
indeed ivas the proposal that was made to the Council of the 
League last week by Senor del Vayo 

In the end either of these things would clearly, I think, 
have meant war Therelbre cither of those courses that might 
he proposed would have meant a much larger degree of 
foreign intervention all round, or a European war betwi^n 
supporters of the respective sides 3 am told that in the great 
demonstration in Hyde Park on May i one of the most 
distinctive of the banners had this strange device ‘Arms for 
Spam are arms for peace * I am bound to say, making all 
allowance for the broad character of truth as portrayed on 
banners, that that demonstrably failed to fulhl the test 
Therefore His Majesty's Government were dmen to sup- 
port non intervention, not because they thought it perfect, 
not because they did not think it open to objection, but 
because of all courses it seemed to them much the least 
dangerous, and therefore they do not believe that it has 
broken down They will do their best to continue to work 
it and wiU continue to press all the Powers to try to work 
together to make it work better They are not without hope 
of effecting progress in that direction I agree, however, 
with those who have said that the only right solution of the 
Spanish trouble is to stop it, and if any opportunity of action 
in that direction by way of mediation were ever to be offered 
iy tAewnWngness ofdotAsiahs md’pain lo try u, Tcan assure 
your Lordships that Hxs M^esty’s Government would not 
be slow to render any help they could in that direction 
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Maj I in a feis \s ords in conclusion say one or tv, o dungs 
of rather wder import’ I am anxious that in all these 
matters on tshtch \%e obxnously feel deeply and must feel 
deeply, we should not, if we can a^old it, exaggerate our 
dnasions The Opposition if I may wath respect say so, is 
perfectly right to attack the Go\emmem for what they do 
if they think we are doing things m the WTong way or at the 
wrong time Criticism is good for us all and I ha\ e no doubt 
IS best for our characters when we desene it least I recognize 
that many people feci that o\er \b\ssima we were wTong 
to make a mo\e now, but I also think, as I said just now, 
that no one who is not prepared to restore the Emperor by 
force can possibly say that he would not at «ome date haie 
been prepared to recognize facts, as we has e now placed our 
sel\ es in a position to do I recognize that \ ou may not think 
Bntish policy in Spam or in regard to the Italian Agreement 
IS wcU judged to secure the ends that we «eeL Ue disagree, 
and on us rests the responsibihry for decision, which we are 
perfectly prepared to assume, though \se may feel reasonably 
sure that were noble Lords opposite in our place they would 
be following a policy that would not greatly differ from our 
o^'m 

But whateier may be our disagreement upon the actual 
policy of day to day, I do not bchete that there is am deep 
difference m the foundations of our common thought. There 
axe t^NO things on which the great mass of English public 
opinion IS solidly united One is democracy, iMth all that it 
means to us, and the other, which is consequentiaj, is the 
protection of those things on which democracy depends 
against external mtcrfercnce The Socialist Party are most 
nghtly resentful of any suggesnori that they are, or would be 
ifm office, less careful of national and Imperial mterests than 
my noble fhends beliind xae on this ‘'idc of the House It 
fell to me to serve as Viceroy of India under a Socialist 
Government when India passed through very disturbed 
tunes, and no Government could have^ven anv Vicero_y 
more loyal and wholehearted support than I receiv ed from 
the Labour Government Therefore it is both from that 
personal experience and from my general observ anon that I 
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have never been tempted to think that the Socialist Part) 
with responsibility of office ■would fail in their duty as custo- 
dians of the wider interests of the British Commonwealth 
Indeed, part of their concern over Spain I knoiv is based 
on thtir anxifty about the effect that may be exerted by 
what is going on m Spam upon the vital interests of this 
country m the Mediterranean All that I feel If therefore 
It is wrong for my friends, as I think it would be, to impute 
carelessness to our Socialist opponents in this matter^ I would 
ask otir opponents to believe that it would be no less wrong 
for them to impute to us any lesser loyalty than their ovm to 
the cause of democracy and to all that that cause means 
We, not less than they, recognize that democracy is the 
foundation on which nearly everything else in this countT) 
IS built, so that, if anyone here ever sought to be disloyal to 
democracy, he would hiimelf be surprised to find how much 
of the structure of English life would go down with it By 
it, indeed, we live, for the spirit ofdemocracy isfar too deeply 
set in British natur< to be overthrown either by pressure from 
without or by indifTcrencc from within It is part of that 
strange blend of thought, of instmct, and of tradition which 
we call British character, and which none of us can anymore 
shed than we can shed our own skin Therefore, I would 
repeat that when we agree upon so much and upon what is 
so vital, do not, please, let us exaggerate our differences 
This country needs all the unity that it can find, and I would 
say that m all our judgements (he recognitionof that necessity 
must constantly find place That unity is essential to our 
influence abroad, it is not less essential to the accompliih- 
ment of those tasks that we have to accomplish at home 
Therefore I would hope that, while we must expect to differ 
upon tunes and methods, with regard to which the respon- 
sibility for final decision must rest upon the executive Govern- 
ment, we might all be able to feci such confidence in one 
another as regards the broad basis of national policy as may 
enable this country to play the part which only a united 
country can play in whatever circumstances the uncharted 
future may hold in store 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA THE MAY CRISIS 
23 May 1S38 

[Tlic annexation of Atetna by the Genoan Reich encouraged Che 
Sudeten Germans to press ibeir claims for autonomy upon the Govern 
ment of Czechoslovakia Unsatisfied by a political amnesty and by the 
uitroduction of a new Kationahues Statute their leader, Herr Henlem, 
announced at Karlsbad oaApnl 24th, 1938, the mioimom demands of 
his party These included not merdy complete autonomy for Sudeten 
Germans, but a demand that Czechoslovakia should abandon her 
alliances with France and Russia and subordinate ter foreign policy to 
that of Germany Three days later the French andBntish Governments 
engaged in com ersations on the subject of Czcchoslov akia and undertook 
to use their joint influence for secunng fair treatment for the Sudeten 
Germans A new ensis developed m Czechoslovakia on the eve of 
mumcipal elections which had b«n fixed for May 3206 It was credibly 
report^ that Germany tvas concentrating several divisions on the 
frontier The story of the ensu. which coded m a temporary relaxation 
of tension, was told in identical terms by Mr Chamberlain to the House 
of Commons and by Lord Hatiax to the House of Lords ] 

MY LORDS, I would propo$e first to give a very bnefsum- GoTerameBt 
mary of events of the past few days that have lendcd to show ®“**®*“* 
that the situation in regard to the German mmontv m 
Czcchoslov ahia might be entering on a dangerous phase, and 
then to indicate the action taken by His Majesty? Govern' 
ment On May 19 rumours began to gain currency of 
German troop movements m the direction of the Czecho' 

Slovak frontier The German Government informed His 
Majesty’s Ambassador on the foUowiDg day that there was 
no foundation for these rumours, and they gave a similar 
assurance to the Czechoslovak Government On May co 
a number of senous incidents occurred m Czechoslovakia 
On the morning of May 21 the Czechoslovak Govenunent 
intimated that they were calling up one class for training and 
for the purpose of maintaining order in the frontier areas 
On the same day, an unfortunate incident took place m 
wdicA two 5 uaeten Germans lost tfieir lives m an incident 
near the frontier, the full facts of which are not y et entirely 
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have expressed their earnest desire that the German Govern- corentaieat 
ment vvoxild co operate vvith them m facilitatmg agreement 
His Majesty’s Government have at the same time informed 
the German Government <^the advnte tendered m Prague 
and of the assurances received from the CzechosJov al. 
Government The German Minister for Foreign Affairs 
seated that he welcomed the efibrts bemg made by His 
Majesty’’s Government and that the German Government 
fully shared their desire to see negotiations succeed At the 
moment the situation appears to have somewhat eased, and 
I understand that the elections passed off qmetly y esterday 
without untoward incident 
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THE PURPOSE OF BRITISH POLICY II 
21 June iffsS 

[The followirg speech was zaade hy Lord Halifax at the eighth annual 
dinner of the Royal Institute of International Affairs ) 

WE are only now appreciating the cataclysmic effect of war, 
and learning that it unsettles at least as much as it settles, 
and therefore that its influence on human affairs is often 
rather disruptive than decisive For this reason all nations 
to day are interested, in varying degree, but to a far greater 
extent than formerly, m foreign policy The common folk 
of every nation want peace The} rc^ut that, if peace is to 
be secured, relations of contentment must be established bo 
tsveen nations, and that the foreign policy of all nations is the 
mstnimeni through which these efforts \snll either succeed or 
fail Incidentally, they realue that, whereas war used to be 
able to find some sort of rough soluuonforpractical differences 
between nauons, in these days, when the disturbing factors 
are intangible ideas running through the world like a praine 
fire and respecting no international boundaries, war is a 
very uncertain remedy 

This interest in foreign policy leads the British nation to 
desire to make the most effective contribution that it can 
to the treatment of present world anxieties It is sometimes 
exhorted, in face of all Its imperial obligations, to keep itself 
to Itself and avoid gratuitous incursion on to dangerous 
ground outside But in spite oC all its attractions I doubt 
whether the gospel of isolation is winning many converts, 
partly because our people would feel instinctively that to try 
to cut clear cf lending a hand when thmgs are difficult was 
an umvorthy attitude for a great nation, and was not pulling 
the tvtjghi in the ivorld that might rightly be expected of it, 
and, partly , because in their hearts the British people do not 
bebeve that rsnlabnn ju? to prove prjctjcshje 

They see the world every day becoming more and more 
interlocked They think Mr Cordell Hull spoke words of 
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profound truth the other daj when he said that ‘it was his 
firm conuction that national isolation was not a means to 
security, but rather a fruitful source of msecunty* And if 
this IS true of the Umted States of Amenca, hots much more 
IS It lilely to be true of Great Bntain, the centre of a great 
world Commomsealth^ This does not mean that we, any 
more than the Umted States of Amenca, ssant to sec our 
country m% olved in quarrels that do not concern us, but it 
does mean that ^ve realize that facts may be more powerful 
than the walls of men and that, once war starts, it is impossible 
to predict where It may notend In i9i4no one would have 
expected the great Amencan nation to be involved in war 
because an Austrian Archduke had been murdered m a small 
town of which few people had ever heard the name 

If therefore we assume that no nation can feel assun d of 
the prudence or even the possibihty of isolation, it is our 
plam duty to bend all our efforts to the avoidance of the 
catastrophe, against which even isolation may not suffice to 
give protection And for such a task our country seems by 
history, geography, and character to have certam qualifica 
tions, though these are not unaccotnpamed by some dis 
quabficauons on the other side 
Let me take these last first 

(1) Our position as an island (though we are beginning to 
understand that with the development of the air an 
island may ha\ e as many disadvantages as adv antages) 
makes it difficult for us to undentand the attitude 
of mind of Continental Powers Our own immumty 
from invasion against our will smee 1066 makes such 
realities appear very differently to us from the guise 
m which they appear to those who are constantly set, 
as they thmk, in the midst of so many and great 
daagen 

(2) Our own history, nch m experiment and experience 
as It has been, has for so long given us geographical 
and racial umty that it is difficult for us sometimes to 
appreaate fne ouiiodk o? ofner nations whose expen 
ence has been less fortunate, zind whose achievement 
of national unity is more recent 
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(3) We are as a nation sadly lacking in imagination, and 
therefore often fe.il to understand the thought and 
actions of other nations, or to realize that in their 
position and with their history we might ourselves not 
think or act very differently 

But while these things are true, I think we may claim the 
possession of certain po^tiveqiiaUUcs — the mechanical result 
of history rather than of original virtue — to nght the scales 
first I would place the Bntish respect for law, founded as it 
is upon the conviction that no social life is tolerable, or 
inde^ possible, on any other terms This is, ivebeheve, as 
true of nations as it is of individuals, and the first necessity 
of ordered life, whether national or personal, is that settle- 
ment of differences by force should be abjured and be re- 
placed by setticnient through some process akin to law 
Second, through experience we have harnt that la\\., to be 
acceptable, must not only lx, just, but must also be generally 
thought In other words, that no laiv can effectively claim 
obedience unless it is broad based upon the assent of those 
affected by it Many law givers have been m trouble for the 
neglect of this truth, and both the municipal and inter- 
national spheres have furnished and sull furnish many 
examples for our guidance And, thirdly, but by no means 
least, 13 the fact that by its development of democracy the 
Bntish people has trained itself insensibly in the practice and 
atmosphere of toleration This, indeed, is of the very essence 
of the democratic feith, with its emphasis on the value of 
personality, and, so taught, it is no temptation for us to 
interfere with other forms of government, provided they do 
not wish to mterftrc with us 

These three qualities, if such they may be called — respect 
for law, recognition that law must rest upon consent, tolera- 
tion — are quite indispensable to any sound or constructive 
approach to the internaticwial problems of to-day And their 
possession of these in a particular degree does seem to call the 
British people to play a very distinctive part in the guidance 
of world movements I noticed the other day that Count 
Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, said this ‘At the bottom 
of many international situations there is a problem of mutual 
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knowledge, and no lasting and fixDtiul work can be accom- 
plished unless It IS based upon the consciousness of the new 
realities t^hich history necessanij creates m its course ’ That 
IS eU said Most true it is that the solutions which we seek 
can only be found through appreciation by nations and 
peoples of one another’s aspirations and difficulties, and the 
law that we would enthrone for the protection of peace must 
be closely related to the realities of life Nei er must ive 
forget that all the problems we deal with m our offices are, 
m some way or other, human problems, due to some mal- 
adjustment of human life, which it is our duty to correct 
For all life means change, and any attempt to cast world 
affairs into an eternal mould, hard and unchangeable, is 
foredoomed to tragic failure ‘All life means change’, but 
there are\anous lands of change, from the convulsion of the 
earthquake to the slow development of the forest tree IVhat 
we have to seek is the way of orderly progressive change, 
and the problem is an easier one to state than jt is to solve 
It will never be solved except by mutual confidence in good 
intentions For ourseUes, v%e are ready to play our part to 
the-utmost But, unless through general restraint this confi- 
dence can be created and maintained, public opmion, in this 
country at least, will never be brought to have great faith 
in the successful issue of any efforts that its Government 
may make 

But if we have to take account of new realiues that history 
makes, we also have to take account not less carefully of old 
reahties, of pnnciples and practice, through which the life 
of peoples IS ultimately nurtured and mdintained The ivise 
householder is he who mingles in his treasure the just pro- 
portion of things new and old Our own generation is called 
upon to play a part of great responsibility m this -world, 
transforming itself so rapidly before oar eyes Any foreign 
pobey must combine two things, of Jt is to yield the kind of 
result we want There must, of course, be fiexibility m 
adaptation to changmg circumstances, but there must also 
Jv* ur .llip anam ^jui'pussr JIKr jWW 

combination of these tiso are thcfoimdationof mostpohncal 
ivisdom 
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I can perhaps best illustrate what I mean by reference to 
the League of Nations The league was not an artificial 
product of any single bram The ideas from which it grew 
had indeed been shaping themselves in men’s minds long 
before the \Var» though it was through the ^Var that the 
opportunity came to give them concrete expression in a 
written document 

The motive force m the Covenant was not to find means 
of furthering the interests of some countries as against those 
of others, but rather to serve the real interest of all through 
general co-operation The last twenty years hate seen many 
failures and disappointments, but a great deal of human 
history is the record of perseverance through failure to new 
effort and ulurnate success And in spite of all setbacks and 
hopes destroyed, the fact remains ^at if the ivorld is to 
survive it must find some reasonable basis for international 
relations, whether it does it through the Covenant or by some 
other road 

Events have made the full application of the Covenant 
impracticable to-day, and it is of no sen ice to refuse to 
acknoivledgc facts But that is no reason ivhy a country like 
ours, which believes ihespintofthe Covenant to be the nght 
spint in mtemational affairs, should not continue to pracace 
that spint in our dealings with other nations And that is 
what we arc trying to do My own reading ofBntish foreign 
policy js that, however intimate our relations may be with 
any other Power, as they happily are with France to-day, 
we are always trying to feel our way towards a wider sense 
of unity in mtemational relations Sometimes %ve succeed, 
sometimes we fail, for success does not be in our hands 
alone But the purpose Tcmaius the same 

You will, therefore, find British policy repeatedly empha- 
sizing what unites nations, instead of what divides them, and 
for the same reason we are not interested to secure so-called 
diplomatic successes, and win the plaudits of the crowd, if byso 
doing we prejudice the attainment of our principal objective 

No one in<7w?e<fg^ would pretend (ftac (he rah of 
peacemaker was an easy one That role is one that demands 
great patience and fairness, and at the same time firmness 
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and strength Motives are frequently misunderstood, re- 
stramt and cool heads are liable to be mistaken for weakness 
Moreover he who seeks peace cannot succeed unless others 
are animated by the same spirit, for no peace can. endure 
which IS not built upon respect for law and justice Nor will 
such a policy ever appeal to the mmd which hankers after 
short cuts, and feels that, if only we had Lord Palmerston 
still with us, we could rapidly and decisively impose British 
solutions on an acquiescent world We unhappily have to 
work under different conditions and with different instru- 
ments, but there is one great reinlbrcement of our influence 
which IS always ivithin our power, if we will, to use 

If our voice is to carry conviction abroad, it must be the 
voice of a united nation It is no doubt inevitable that in 
troubled times, especially when the issues involved sur deep 
passions, sharp differences of opinion should emerge as to 
what IS the path of prudent and enlightened statesmanship 
Frequent discussions anse in Parliament and, in the thrust 
and parry of debate, sharp words are used, which do not 
further the cause of peace, and which arc not well calculated 
to facilitate the task of the Foreign Secretary On the other 
hand, it is plainly right that Parliament, if it is truly represen 
tativc, should interest itself in these things, and whatever 
may be the party differences as to particular actions of 
Govemircnts, there is, I venture to assert, no real divergence 
of view in any quarter upon what ought to be the purpose 
of British policy 

I would indeed go so far as to say (though not without 
expecting to be contradicted) that no body of men ivith the 
actual responsibility and the fuUl^owledge of the Government 
would in present circumstances take any very different action 
from our own But however this may be, it la quite certain 
that whatever Government may be m office it will have the 
same ends in view None of us has anv desire to do anything 
to embarrass any other country, we have no wish to cramp 
legitimate development, or to encircle any nation with a 
nng of potential enemies Still less do we wish to interfere 
with a system of government with which we may not happen 
to agree We arc none of us out for sinister motives to 
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improve political relations vnth Govexnincnts of a different 
political complexion from our own m order to influence the 
course of political development at home Every sensible 
Englishman (and luckily they arc the vast majonty) knoivs 
that kind of suggestion to he wholly imtnie But vie are all 
alike determined to throw all our vseight on the side of 
securing world peace through respect for law based on just 
settlements, we have no use for a world society in which law 
would be expected to be the obedient handmaid of lawless 
force , and we are all resolved to preserve British rights and 
hbertiei against attack, from whatever quarter, within or 
without the State, these may come 
Two things follow from this essential unity of thought 
The first is foai anyone who has the honour to occupy my 
position must remember that to foreign countnes he rcprc' 
sents the whole British nation, and not a party No Bntish 
Government could hope with any success to conduct a 
foreign policy which was not broadly acceptable tn the 
whole Jialion, and this is a fact which both here and elsewhere 
should always be borne m mind The second is that a great 
mistake would be made abroad if it was ever thought iliat 
our domestic controversies upon the day-to»day conduct of 
foreign policy, inseparable as these are from our democratic 
system, under which we all think and speak, freely, would 
in the leas: degree affect the primary instinct of our people 
to stand solidly together in any real emei^enc) They have 
always done so, and would do so again Both their lustory, 
with its long cvpeneiice of self government, and their char- 
acter formed by it, have given them a sense of conunuuy 
ivhich, while enabling them to face facts and make peaceful 
changes, protects them from beir^ revolutionary m regard 
either to their own affairs or to the affairs of other people 
They have developed this gift lately because they have 
insisted on forming their own judgements on the facts of 
whatever might be the problems in hand For this reasem 
they do net take kindly to propaganda, and the best propa- 
ganda you can do for ilic British pet^le here and throughout 
the Empire is to give them facts as objectively as you can 
I am not afraid, if they have these, of thcir conclusions 
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And that is the particular value of an institution like 
Chatham House In communities like ours what Govern- 
ment can do is closely determined by public opmion, and 
though Government can and should influence and seek to 
guide opinion, its force and direction must m the mam be 
determined by the people themselves Chatham House is 
restrained by the terms of a charter it framed for itself from 
expressing any opinion on foreign pobey Yoim primary 
function IS to give the public the material for forming theirs 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA THE RUNCIMAN MISSION 

[With tfap passing of the cnas of May 1538, German pressure upon 
Czechoslovakia slackened for a space, but no progress •was made in 
reaching a settlenaent of the Sudeten German question, for HerrHenlem 
rehised e%eii to consider the Czech Government's proposals for a 
Nationdltties Statute By ivay of bndginga gap hetween the two parties 
and finding a solution, Lord Ronciraan wa* tent out to CzechcsJovakia 
at the instance of the British Govemment to attempt mediation In the 
course of a general review of foreign affairs given to the House of Lords 
before ruing for the surmnee recess. Lord Hahfa'c surveyed the situation 
in Czechoslovakia ] 

MY LORDS, through aU the developments of recent weeks 
and months in Czechoslovakia the single purpose of Hts 
Majesty’s Government has been 10 impress in all quarters the 
necessity and urg« ncy of reaching an agreed solution of an 
issue that might gravely menace the preservation of European 
peace The problem is nat a new one, for the histone provinces 
of Bohemia and Morana bavelongbecn oneofthe great nerve 
centres of Europe It js in these provinces that contact 
between Slav and German have 'been most intimate and 
where the problem of their relationship has bec-n most acute 
There was indeed a time in the Middle Ages when, under 
the King of Bohemia who became the Emperor Charles IV, 
a harmonious blendmg of German and Slav culture and 
tradition appeared capable of realization. But that promise 
was unlul^ed, and to-day the racial self-consciousness, and 
the me of fierce national ideals that our own day has seen, 
reinforced by the violent clash of philosophies that perplexes 
the mod cm world, have now, within the old political frontier of 
Bohemia, bred the antagonism, still sharper, which we know 
The problem there is, withm that political frontier and 
without destroying the integrity of the Czechoslovak State, 
to find, by peaceful means, a way to confer substantial 
in'” sseiV^acAmnoii-aijon upon tlic Germm-speaking 
population, and with them upon the other populations, 
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such as the Polish and Hunganan, \sho hve within, the 
Czechoslovak borders and possess Czechoslovak citizenship 
The problem is a very real one, and of a kind in regard to 
which we ourselves are not without experience Accordingly 
His Majesty’s Gov emment, m close accord with the French 
Government, agreed, m response to a request made by the 
Czechoslovak Government, to take the action that was 
detailed by my right honourable thend the Prime Minister 
yesterday , and His Majesty’s Government have beenfortunate 
m enlisting the assistance of Lord Runciman I have been 
asked whether I had informadon as to the acceptance by 
the Sudeten leaders of the services of Lord Runciman I am 
m a position to state that they received the idea favourably, 
and 1 hope, therefore, so far as we can at present judge, 
that the way seems to be clear for Lord Runciman to pro- 
ceed upon his most pubhc-spintcd and patriotic mission 
We feel that Lord Runciman does mdeed bring to his task of 
independent investigation and mediation many qualities 
which those who hav e had the opportunity of working most 
closely with bam ar( m the best position to appraise 

Several of your Lordships have asked what precisely is his 
status when he goes to Czechoslovakia His status is one of 
complete mdependence of His Majesty’s Government, and 
I think that that is not a very difficult status for either him 
or us to mamtam I have made it quite plam to him, and 
quite plain also to all those concerned, that he is m no way 
acting as a representative of or on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, nor do we take any responsibility for the 
suggestions that he may make His achievement, as I see it, 
will be to inform pubbe opinion not only m this t ountry but 
in a great many other countries, and, more important than 
that, he can as mediator brmg the two sides together and ex- 
plain perhaps where there is misconstruction and conceivably 
make new suggestions Perhaps I might, WTthout breach of 
confidence wnth Lord Runciman, tell vour Lordships what 
Lord Runciman said after 1 had so lucidly explained to him 
what his functions were to be He said ‘I quite under- 
stand, you are setting me adnft m a small boat m mid 
■Atlantic ’ I said, ‘That is exactly the position’ 
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There is one other thing that I must say before I leave 
Lord Runciman, and it is dus We cannot but fed that 
any public man of Bntish race and steeped m Bnosh 
expenence and thought may have it in his power for this 
reason to make a contribution of peculiar value The Bntish 
people, both at home and in the Dominions, have repeatedly 
found theraselvf s confronted with die problem of reconciling 
the unity of the Slate with the position of men of a different 
race included within the body politic The British Common- 
wealth Itself IS the outstanding example of the attainment of 
single unity through great diversity It may be that the 
particular problem that faces the Czechoslovak Govetn- 
ment js not strictly analogous to those svjth which the 
British Government have had to deal, but it is of the same 
order of difficulty, and requires the same kind of genius 
for Its solution It therefore naturally occurs to British 
thought that the solution of the problem treated by the 
position, of different nationalities wthin a smgle State is 
most likely to be found through the application, in some 
form appropnatc to local conditions, of the principle of 
partnership in self-admimstration, by which our o\m prob- 
lems, not totally dissimilar, have been so happily resolved, 
and that m a form which has, through the contentment 
so brought to many different races, been the sred of 
greater strength to the whole community of which they 
form part 

It IS the earnest hope of His Majesty’s Government that, 
through the appUcation of some such principles as these, the 
way may be found at once to strengthen the foundations of 
contentment within the Czechoslovak State and to relieve 
Europe of a great anxiety For reasons with which we are all 
conversant, upon the handling of this problem depend the 
interests not merely of Czechoslovakia herself but those of 
peace, and it is this fact which both entitles and compels this 
country, with others, to be interested in the treatment of it 
We recognize the justice and the necessity of change, but it 
IS none the less our desire to see it effected by peaceful means 
The lesson of history mmtsurely be that such an achievement 
w ould have greater chances of survival than any settlement 
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imposed by force, \shich must ine\'itably create more prob- 
lems than It soKes 

Your Lordships \%ill no doubt have seen the recent speech 
of M Daladier m which he defined the position, of his country 
in relation to these questions, and repeated the obligation 
that m certam esents would rest upon it to fulfil its under- 
takings Of that obligation the French Government can 
alone be the interpreter and judge, but your Lordships will 
hav e noDced uith no Jess interest that M Daladier asserted 
in clear terms his refusal to bebeve m the inevatabilit} of w ar 
By that opmion I notdd wish defimtely to range my own 
During the last few day-s, as your I^srdships are aware, there 
have been certain contacts between His Afajcsty’s Govern- 
ment and the German Government, which Kis Majesty’s 
Government have warmly welcomed and which lead them 
to hope that peaceful means vviil be found to an agreed 
solution 

The noble Lord who opened the debate asked me whether 
I thought that I could properly tell him the matters that 
were discussed between (^ptam Wiedemann and myselflast 
Monday vseek I do not know that I can go quite so far as 
that, because those discussions were necessarily confidential, 
but I can tell him that ii was an opportunity that I think vs e 
both welcomed of exchangmg views on matters of common 
interest to both our Governments, and that the effect of our 
conversation was to show that, however much vvc differed 
on some matters of mtcmal interest to both countries, it was 
evident that both nations were anxious to lose no oppor- 
tunity of «tablishing the better relations between the two 
countries of vvhicb the noble Lord opposite spoke 

I do not bebev e that those responsible for the Government 
of any country in Europe to-day want war Every Govern- 
ment must know the great desire for peace among the people 
of every nation, and every Government must reflect upon 
what would be the consequences of war to all the fairest hopes 
they cherish for the future of the imihons that are entrusted 
to their chaige His Majesty’s Government behev e that a just 
and reasonable settlement is capable of attainment if the 
problem is handled prudently, with a spint ofrestramt and 
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a spirit of accommodation on all sides Here I should like 
to express a hope I think that eveiyone will agree that it is 
only reasonable that Lord Runciraan should be enabled to 
carry out his delicate mission m an atmosphere of calm and 
of confidence I trust, thcrtfbre, that all those concerned, 
both withm and without the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, tsfili 
do all they can to help to create this atmosphere and thus 
assist Lord Runciman m the difficult task that he is svilhng 
to undertake Above all, if ffiis work of mediation is to 
proceed smoothly and successfiilly, it is clear that the less 
there can be of recrimination or threats m the Press or else- 
where, the better Since we are pressing the Czechoslov'ak 
Government to be generous and conciliatory, we confidently 
count on Germany to give suxular advice where she may , 
with a view to avoiding a deadlock the consequences of 
which might be incalculable 

A problem which in one form or another has challenged 
solution for fi\e hundred years cannot be suddenly resolved, 
and provided always that those who are seeking for a settle- 
mcni are animated by sincere mtenUons, it cannot fairly be 
mad { a cause of reproach that matters so cl osely affecting the 
structure of the State should be handled iviih due precaution 
and, as far as may be, with the assent of all concerned Given 
such sincere and honest intentions. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment arc anxious, as we have tried lo pro%e, to lend any help 
within our power, and I feel bound to say plainly that pObhe 
opinion in this country would quickly declare itself against 
any action which, whether by obstructing reasonable com- 
promise or by rendering impossible its fair consideration, 
might imperil the settlement and jeopardize the cause of 
European peace 
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[Lord Runciman reached Prague on Aii^ust snl, 1938 The draft 
NaUonahues Slatulc had been published a few da%-s earlier, but, a fort- 
mght after Lord Runcitoan’s am\al, the Sudeten leaders rejected the 
proposals contained in the Statute as a basis on which negotiations could 
proceed On August a^th Lord Ru n g m an reported to Londori and 
obtained the approval of Lord Halifax for new proposals under which 
the Sudeten Gomans w ere to be granted cantonal self government The 
graviry of the situation was increased by the issue of a proclamation by 
Herr Henlcin to his followers ordering them to resort to self-defence, 
and by the subsequent breaking off of negotiations o>er the cantonal 
proposals On September 12th Herr Hitler made a speech ui the Nazi 
Pai^ CoiJerence at Nuremberg promising German armed support to 
the Sudeten Gemians in then cUumTor selMetennmauon The speech 
produced an outbreak of revolt in Sudeten temtory and a declaration 
b> Herr Henlein that the demands made in the Nuremberg speech 
supeneded these of the KacUbad Prograttune Tn this cnucal position 
of affairs Mr Chambetlom sent to Herr HiUer, on beptembet i4.th, a 
message stating that he proposed to come over to Germany at once and 
seefufii vs-iih the object of&idiog a peacefui solufioo The two stacesmeo 
met at Berchtesgaden on the ioUowmg day Returning to London, hCr 
Chamberlain mvited the Trench Pnme Munster and the Trench Foreign 
Munster to meet hun and his colleagues on September iSth The repre- 
sentatives of the two Govertuneats were acquainted wath Herr Hitler’s 
intentions and had before them at their meeting a report from Lord 
Runr tm.irr advocating that those portions (A Czechoslovaloa having a 
predominant Getman-spcaking population should be given the full 
nght of self-d etermination at once ^This proposal w as put to the Czech 
Government, whp very rcluctanily arcepled it m the mgbt of September 
aist-22nd, as providing the only hope of ave rting a general disaster and 
saving Czechoslovakia ftom invasion \Vitfun a few hours the 
Govemment fell, and Mr Ghamberlain set out on a second visit to 
Herr Hitler 

On this occasion Mr Chatnberlam met Herr Hitier at Godesberg, 
only to be confronted with additional demands which he undertook to 
transmit, but not to rf^rnmend, to the Czech Government That 
Govemment found the Godesberg terms wholly unacceptable, and 
ordered general mobilization On September 25th British and French 
Muaisters met and resolved to support the Czechs if tb<*y were attacked 
hlr Chamberlain continued to work for peace, and vent a personal 
appeal to Herr Hitler on September 26di and again on the foUow-mg 
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IGovenunent to resist the demands, undertook m his capacity of mter- 
statemeut transmit it to the Czechoslovak Government 

Two days later, on September 25, we were officially informed 
by the Czechoslovak Government that ‘in their present form’ 
the demands of the German Government were ‘uncon- 
ditionally unacceptable', and on that day further conver- 
sations -were held with the French Ministers in view of the 
increasing gravity of the situation The foUovnng day, 
September 26, the Prime Minister sent Sir Horace tVilson 
to see the German Chancellor with Letter No 9 in the White 
Paper, which, however, produced no relief in the extreme 
tension On the morning of the a8th, when hope was almost 
dead, the Prime Minister sent his final message to Herr Hitler 
in which he asked for an International Conference and 
simultaneously urged Signor Mussolini to support this request 
for a conference at Berlin And then the miracle — for such it 
must have seemed — happened which led to the assembly at 
Munich, less than twcntv*four hours later, of the representa- 
tives of the four great Western Powers The results of their 
meetmg are before us, and on them I want to make a few 
observations 

From the first, two principles, I think, have been in con- 
flict in the British mind The first has been the necessity, in 
the light of what has been the liberal inspiration of every 
political experiment our own people have made, of somehow 
meeting the < laim preferred on behalf of the German popu- 
lation , and secondly , there has bc«i the feeling that, vv hatever 
might be said about this abstract claim, its determination 
by force was in the long run destructive of European order 
and of those relanonships between nations on which alone 
security can rest It has accordingly been the purpose of His 
Majesty’s Government to do their best to distmguish where 
they must be distinguished, to reconcile where they might 
be reconciled, these two conflicting dawns We were accord- 
ingly prepared to go to unusual lengths in placing pressure 
upon a friendly and md^KudeW. Government to accept the 
Anglo-French proposals for full cession of Czech temtary 
down to the majority German population Ime These pro- 
posals, as your Lordships will remember, had been based 
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on the execution of their detail — the adjustment of fron- Gorenunent 
tiers, the questions ansmg out of the exchai^e of population 
on the basis of the right to opt — an international bod^ , 
mcluding a Czech representative, and it was panl> because 
the Godesberg Memorandum contamed no eqmvalent pro 
visions for these vital purposes that w e felt it vs as iinpo^ible 
to press its acceptance upon the Czech Government 

The Godesberg Memorandum was m fact, though not in 
form, an ultimatum with a time limit expiring on October i, 
and It is important to realize the distmcaon betvseen it and 
the plan agreed upon at Afuiucb The Mumch Agreement 
reverts, though not in express terms, to the Anglo-French 
plan rdeired to in its preamble, and charges an intemationaJ 
bod) on which, along with the four great Powers, tbeCzecho- 
slov ak Gov emment is represented with the cseruiion of its 
provisions Under the Godesberg Memorandum the German 
occupibon was to be effected in such fashion as the German 
Government alone might dcade, to be completed m one 
operahon b) October i Under the Munich arrangement 
the occupation by German forces is to be earned out m 6v e 
clearl) defined stages between October i and October lo 
Moreover, the line up to which the German troops will enter 
mto occupaoon is no longer the hoe as laid down in the map 
attached to the Godesbeig Memorandum but is a hce to be 
fixed by an International Commission of the five Powers, 
mcluding Czechoslovakia Under the Godesbeig Memo- 
randum the areas on the Czech side of the German Ime which 
were to be submitted to plebiscite v>ere laid down bv Ger 
man) m the map, while those on the German side of the hne 
were left undefined Under the Mumch Agreement all 
plebisate areas will be defined by the International Com 
mission 

The entenon of the hne of occupation b) German troops 
by October lo is, under Mumch, to be the ‘preponderantlv 
German character’ of the areas concerned, the mterpretation 
of w hif h IS left to the Commission The German hne, on the 
other band, took in some areas vvhich were ccrtamlv not of a 
preponderant!) German character The Godesberg Memo- 
randum provided for the occupation of plebu ate areas b) 
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CwrMMt German and Czecii forces, as the case might be, up to the 
plebisate, and their evacuation by tliose forces during the 
plebiscite Under the Munich Agreement the plebiscite 
areas are to be occupied at once by an international force 
The Godesberg Memorandum did not indicate on ivhat kind 
of areas the vote v, ould be based, and gav e nse to fears on the 
Czech Side that large areas might be selected which would 
operate to the disadvantage of Czechoslovakia The Mumch 
arrangement, by staling that the plebiscite is to be based on 
the conditions of the Saar plebiscite, indicates that the vote 
is to be taken by small administrative areas The Czech 
Government, while bound under the Mumch arrangement 
to carry out the evacuation of the territories without damag- 
ing eiusting installations, is not placed under the objectionable 
conditions of the Appendix to the Codi sberg Memorandum, 
which provided that no foodstuiTs, goods, cattle, or raw 
maienals were to be removed Under the existing Godes- 
berg Memorandum the detailed arrangements for the evacua- 
tion were to be settled between Germans and Czechs alone 
Under the Munich Agreement the conditions of evacuation 
are to be hid down m d* tail by the International Commission 
Unlike the Godesberg Memorandum, the Munich Agree- 
ment has provisions as regards the right of option, facilities 
for the transfer of population, and other questions arising out 
of the transfer of the temtory, and gives the Czechs a period 
of four weeks for the release of Sudeten Germans from the 
Airny and police, and for the release of Sudeten German 
political pnsoneis The Annex to the Munich Agreement 
also gives to the CzechoslovakState an assurance of the joint 
guarantee by the United Kingdom and France of their n< w 
boundary against unprovoked a gg ression It thus gives the 
Czechs an essential counterpart which was lacking in the 
Godesberg Memorandum Your Lordships will have ob- 
served that Germany and Itidy also undertook to give a 
guarantee when the question of Polish and Hungarian 
mmoimes has been settfed And, finally, there is a cjec/ara- 
tion by the Four Powers that, if the problems of the Polish 
and Hungarian minorities txi Czechoslovakia are not settled 
within three months by agreement between the respective 
1Q2 
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Governments, another Four-Power meeting will be specially GoTemment 
convened to deal wth them Sutement 

There are two other aspects of what has passed to ^vhlch 
your Lordships will nghtly expect me to mate some refer- 
ence I shall be asked by noble Lords opposite why %ve con 
sented to the omission of Russia — so closely connected tvith 
Gzechoslo\ akia — from these discussions I would venture, 
with ■>our Lordships’ permission, to repeat here what I said 
to the Soviet Ambassador a day or tivo ago Five daj’s ago 
It seemed to us vntal, if war was to be avoided, somehow or 
other to get matters on to a basis of negoUatioti, but if we 
were to face the facts — and nothing was to be gamed but 
rather everything was to be lost by not facmg them — ^we 
were ofahged to recognize that in the present circumstances 
the beads of the German and Italian Governments would 
almost certainly — at least without much preliminary discus- 
sion for which there was no time — be reluctant to sit m 
conference with a Soviet representative Accordingly, if our 
principal purpose was to ensure negotiation, we were bound 
to have regard to the pracucal conditions within which alone 
this purpose could be secured But the fact that it was 
impossible, if vse were to talk to the German and Itahan 
Governments in those da^-s at all, to mclude the Soviet 
Government directly m those conversabons, in no way 
signified any w eakemng of the desire on our part — any more 
no doubt than on that of the French Government — to pre- 
serve our imderstanding and relations with the Soviet 
Government 

The other matter on which I must say something is the 
guarantee which is referred to in the Annex to the Mumch 
Agreement and which first found place m the Anglo-French 
proposals of September 19 There we said that 

“His Majesty s Govemment in the United Kingdom would be pre- 
pared as a contnbuUon to the pacification of Europe, to join lo an 
intematioDal guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak State 
against unprov oked aggression. One of die pnntapal conditions of such 
a guarantee would be the saf^uarding of the independence of Czeebo- 
Slovakia by the substitution of a general guarantee against improvoked 
aggression m place of existing treaties which involve reaprocal obliga 
tions of a military character 
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CoTenuneot By that offer they stand under the terms of the Annex to the 
stattment Agreement which also, as I mentioned just now, 

includes an assurance that 

when the question of the Ptduh and Hua^anan nunonties has been 
settled Germany and Italy for their part will give a guarantee to 
Czechoslovaiia 

I understand, and laigcly share, what will be the feeling 
of many of your Lordships as to the assumption by this 
country of a new and difficult commitment, concerned, as 
It tmght be held, with something that was not a direct or vital 
interest of this country I can anticipate from another 
quarter the cnacism that a guarantee, given at the very 
moment that exisong treaty and covenant obligations bad 
faded to prevent the quasi forcible disruption of the Czecho- 
slovak State, proclaimed by inference its own futihty Both 
these criticisms arc weighty and must be met As to the first, 
we felt that if we were, in conjunction with the French 
Government, to press the Czechoslovak Government to 
accept proposals so drastic as those which we thought it nght 
to Jay before them m the Anglo-French plan, m order to 
preserve Europe as a whole from war, we were bound our- 
selves to make a counter contribution to balance the reduc 
tion of Czechoslovakia s defensive strength In no other 
circumstances, I think, should we have felt morally justified 
in pressing her Government to go so far 

As to the second, I would say three things The first is this 
Nothing has been more persistently pressed upon me during 
the last two or three anxious months than this If only Great 
Britain would say clearly and unmistakably for all to hear 
that she would resist any unprovoked aggression on Czecho- 
slovakia, no such unprovoked aggression would be made 
tVe never felt able to use that language, but so far as there 
was force in the ailment — and I do not underrate it — the 
deterrent value of such a statement will be in full force under 
such a guarantee as we have expressed our willingness to give 
The second thing I would say is this To guarantee a Czecho 
Slovakia including within her borders restless and dissatisfied 
minorities was one thing to guarantee Czechoslovakia when 
these explosive minority questions have been adjusted is quite 
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another And lastly, the guarantee itself is reinforced and coTernment 
buttressed by two other \'ital elements First, Germany and 
Italy have expressed their readmess to guarantee Czecho- 
slovakia tvhen the other nunonty questions hav e been settled , 
and secondl). Great Bntam and Germany have mutually 
expressed their desire to resol\e any differences arising 
between them through consultation In these urcumstanccs 
I hope that } our Lordships wtU be prepared to take the vieiv 
that we were right to fed the moral obligation to play our 
part in stabilizing the neiv situation more weighty than our 
natural objection to undertake on behalf of this country a 
ne\s habiht) There are, of course, a great many questions 
connected tsith this guarantee that wiU require more careful 
consideration than it has >et been possible to give to them 
Such ivdl be whether Its form should be jomt or several, what 
States should be invited to assume its obligations, and in 
what circumstances these obhgations should be held to anse 
These matters, and possibly others, will of necessity be 
matters for early exchange of view beu^een the several 
Governments concerned 

No one will deny — ev en as presented in the h Junjch Agree- 
ment — how bitter has been the sacrifice demanded of the 
Czechoslovak Government, affecting so vitally the social, 
pohtical, and economic structure of the State Nor has it 
been made less bitter by the presentation, on the morrow of 
these demands, of further demands fixim the Polish Govern- 
ment backed by ultimatum, to which the Czechoslovak 
Government have felt obhgcd m all the arcumstances to 
accede There is no one of >our Lordships who would not 
vsTsh at this time to pay his tribute and extend his sympathy 
to President Bencs and his people No head of a State could 
have been faced with a more cruel and merciless dilemma 
The choice lay between accepting the reduction — some 
would say the mutilation — of his State and, on the other 
hand £^rinsitjy.vt \'aib 

the added horror of plungmg the whole of Europe, and more 
than Europe, into war as wdl Faced b} that gnm dilemma. 

President Benes chose the path of peace, and I cannot believe 
but that the judgement of history will accord to him a special 
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coveniment place for the wjsdom oflus choice So far as iv e ourselves ar 
sutement (^pnccmed, let us make no mistake, without his help, it wouli 
have been impossible to avoid a European ivar Therefor 
It behoves us all to be grateful to him, and to do uhat we cai 
to assist the Czechs, once more as they have done througl 
history, to nse superior to the sacrifice that these hours ha\i 
demanded 

Yesterday His Majesty’s Government received a communi 
cation from the Czechoslovak Minister in London pointing 
out that the new Czechoslovakia expects to have to mak< 
provision very promptly for assistance to a large total 0 
atizens moving from the ceded temtory, and that the los 
of these Sudeten areas ineviiably calls for heavy outlay ir 
readjusUng the economic life of thi nation Accordingly, th« 
Czechoslovak Government put forward a request for a 
guaranteed loan So far as we have been able 

to asccriam, the Czechoslovak Government have not as jel 
addressed any similar request to any other Government, and 
it is evident that the terms and conditions of a guaranteed 
loan, and the question of what Governments would partict 
pate m it, may raise matters which could not be decided 
immediately But this is mamfesUy a case where the old 
proverb applies that assistance which is given quickly is ol 
double value His Majesty’s Government are therefore in- 
formmg the Czechoslovak Government that they are pre- 
pared immedialdy to arrange for an advance of 10,000,000 
which will be at that Government’s disposal for their urgent 
needs 

How this advance vvill be nlated to the final figure which 
may be decided upon hereafter is for the future All this 
manifestly depends on many factors, some of which cannot 
be instantly detemuned The precise character of the 
problem will require expert c'camination in which His 
Majesty’s Government would be willing to be associated, 
and dunng these coming weeks the needs of the resultant 
situauon can be more fully explored But what we feel to be 
required and justified now is that the action I have mentioned 
should be taken without any delay so as to assist the Czecho- 
slovak State in what must be the crisis of its difficulty The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer accordingly has addressed, on GovmuDent 
behalf of the Government, a letter to the Bant of England, 
requesting the Bank to provide the necessary credit of 
;^io,ooo,ooo, and this v,tI 1 be done When the House re- 
sumes in November, Parliament will be asked to pass the 
necessary legislation to reimburse the Bank from the 
Exchequer 

So much for what has been done, and some of its immediate 
consequences In the doing of it. Dr Bene§, like ourselves, 
had to face \ erv hard realities Let us not forget that m the 
event of war, whatever force the French, the Russians, and 
we had been willing to employ, nothing could have saved 
Czechoslovakia from destruction or protected countless of 
her sons and daughters from sudden deafri We could no 
doubt have engaged in a war of indefinite duration ivtth all 
Its consequences, knowing before we ever embarked upon it 
that, after wc had won, no body of statesmen drawing the 
boundaries of a new Czechoslovakia would have redrawn 
them as they were left by the Treaty of VenaiUes And that, 
ni> Lords, bnngs me to say one word about the question of 
Treaty revision, for which Article 19 of the Covenant pur- 
ports to make provision I remember saying to your Lord- 
ships — and others of vour Lordships have said the same — 
that unless we could regard the world as set in a mould, ngid 
and unalterable, we were bound to expect change, change 
that would often be nght, if justice as well as peace is what 
we seek Yet if we are to be honest with oursehes we must 
acknowledge that there are only three ways in which Treaty 
revision can be secured One is by consent, the second way 
is by force, and the third way is by the threat of force 
However strongly, therefore, we may condemn resort to the 
only other methods, we must m fairness admit that the way 
of consent, laid down in Article ig, has not hitherto m vita! 
matters been made effective Europe is not free, and the 
League ofNations is not free, of responsibility m this matter 

I db not unohrestimaxe xde gravixy oi'* tde cvenis whicA in 
such swnft passage have crowded one upon the other dunng 
the last three weeks I am very conscious of all that has to 
be ( ntered upon the debit sid^ but if the whole matter is 
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fairly weighed, I cannot doubt m my otvn mind, for Czecho- 
slovakia herself as lor the world, where the balance rests 
And, apart from the sheer avoidance of the catastrophe of 
war, with all that that would have meant for the men, 
women, and children of every nation that would sooner or 
later have been dragged to take part m that dance of death, 
there seem to me certain thuigs of which we should be utterly 
wrong to underestimate thesi^ificance The mutual confi 
dence between the French Government andourseh es, strong 
as it was before, cmei^es stronger from this searching test 
Beyond this we have surely witnessed the emergence of strong 
forces, more powerful than we had smpcctcd, to condemn 
resort to war From every part of tlic wtirld, led by the 
President of the great Republic of the United States of 
America, and given constructive form through the support 
extended to the Prime Minister’s last request by Signor 
Mussolini, the pressure of moral opimon on that point was 
clear May it not be a great thing for the future of the world 
that, when brought to the very edge of disaster, the feeling 
of all nations — not only of our own — should have drawn 
back from force and expressed itself so powerfully, as I 
believe, m favour of negotiation’ Is it a small thing that the 
representatives of the Bntish and German Governments 
should have publicly proclaimed the desire of their peoples 
never to permit war between one another, and their own 
determination to employ the method of consultation in any 
differences that might anse between them’ 

No man can predict the future, and no declaration can 
absolve a nation like outs from domg whatever is necessary 
to secure itself against all eventualities Indeed, one of the 
principal lessons of these events as that the diplomacy of 
any nation can only be commensurate with its strength, 
and that if vve desne this country to exercise its full influence 
m world affairs, the first thing that we have to do is to ensure 
that it IS in all ways fully and rapidly equipped to do so I 
have no doubt that at the appropriate time your Lordships 
will wish to give fuller consideration to the issues involved 
in the statement of that principle 

I am well aware that there will not be wanting those who 
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^vlll maintain that immediatdy to attach weight to such GoTernment 
declarations as that to which the German Chancellor and ®^^*™*®* 
the Prune Minister have set their names is merely to lay up 
for ourselves certain and disastrous disappointment Time 
alone iviU show I have never felt able to take the vaew of 
the metitability of war, tvhich is perhaps more easily taken b j 
those who are fortunate enough to hav’e no final responsi- 
bility, and he is a rash man who would attempt to %vTite 
history before the tune The rejoicings in all countnes have 
sbowm how the peoples have acclaimed the success of this 
method of conference which has brought them all back fi-om 
the very brink of ruin There has been in Germany a spon- 
taneous outburst of pubbe feeling Herr Hitler has had a 
great triumph, and I for one would grudge him nothing of 
a tnumph which he know s to be accorded, not only for ivhat 
he has gained, but also for the contribution ivhich he made 
to settlement dirough agreement m preference to the arbitra- 
ment of catastrophic ivar I see m hfunich not only a con- 
ference at which hard terms were imposed on Czechoslovakia, 
but also an occasion on which it was found possible by dis- 
cussion to effect real abatement in claims made, and at ivhich 
all the nations taking part contributed to win a real victory 
for reason and understanding over the forces of unreason, 
hatred, and mistrust There is not one of your Lordships 
who ivill not hope ivith me that what has been done may 
prove only a beginning of more promising approach to other 
problems that may vet stand in the wav of finendly and 
fruitful CO operation 

I am not greatly moved, therefore, for myself or for His 
Majesty’s Government, by the re proache that may be 
levelled against us for the action to which your Lordships’ 
attention is noiv directed The only reproaches that can 
wound are the reproaches of a man’s own conscience, and 
he alone can know m what language conscience speaks As 
I look back on these anxious wedcs, I readily confess that I 
may have had my share m decisions that can be held by 
some to be ill judged In a time of crisis, ivith grave ques- 
tions demanding urgent answer at every moment, no body 
of men would dare claim to be judged infallible There was 
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Goyemm«nt indeed no clear way, but almost always a hideous choice of 
statement j know, for myself, that my mind ivill be at 

rest for having taken no decision inconsistent with what on 
all the facts I felt nght 

Would your Lordships allow me, before I close, to say 
something of the part that it has fallen to the Prime Minister 
to play in these events'? His courage in taking every political 
nsk, his penei-erance and iatth m refusmg to admit failure, 
his resource m the mvcnlioti of new means to snatch success 
when all seemed lo have failed — these arc things that the 
world has understood "Ihey were, indeed, the qualities by 
which the nations were led back from the great darkness that 
seemed to be finally descending on them But what the 
world can never measure was the almost unbearable ivcight 
that rested penonally, and alone, upon his shoulders This 
no colleagues could share, and for the manner in which be 
bore It no thanks of his fellow men can be too great He was 
engaged all these days in a race against time, the stakes the 
lives of millions, and I shall always be grateful for the pnvi 
lege of having been allowed to ivork so closely ivnth him 

In one of the < ountry churches of England is set an inscnp- 
tion to its builder, who had had the faith to build it nearly 
three hundred years ago, during the Civil ^Var It is, I think, 
in spirit, not inapt to express some of the deeper thought on 
what it has been, under God, permitted to the Prime 
Minister to do It runs thus 

‘In the year 1653, -when all things sacred were either demolished or 
profaned, this chur^ was built by one, whose singular praue it is to have 
done the best things in the ivorst tunes, and to have hoped them m the 
most calamitous *• 

’ The invcnpuonu at Staunton Harold in Leicestenbire The exactvsordui? 
IS 'la the yeare 1653 when all (hinges Sacred were throughout y* nation either 
demoUisht or proOmed Sr Robert Shirley, Barrwiet, founded this church 
whose t ngular praue It IS (o have done the best things my« worst omes, and 
hoped theca in the most caBanutous 
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(The Munich settlement produced the dismtegration of C^echosIo^•aha 
Preudest Beres resigzicd Sk>t'ak» aad Ruthenu averted their auto* 
notn\ Hunfarv claimed for the Mag>-ar ininont> m Slo\-alaa the same 
privileges that had been conceded to the Sudeten Germars and com 
menced negotiation^ wth the Slovaks for the restoration of Mag^ir 
diitncis to Hungarv \feaDVkhiIe m tJii^ country British Ministers 
admitted the toadeqtLiCs of fiaoemal defcoce A ne« race in armaments 
began. 

The foUoiving speech made b\ Lord Halifax at Edinburgh, is printed 
£iom a text supplied bj him J 

THIS is the first occasion tvhtcb I have had for addressing 
a pubbe audience since the great events of three weeks ago, 
and I am glad to have this oppormiut) of making some 
comment upon them vvhiJe they are fresh m our minds 

What first of all were the facts^ The problem itself— 
centuries old— raised in an acute fonn difBcult questions of 
race, made more diffit ult b> the impuLe gi\ en to all these 
racial factors bv the philosophv inspiring the German 
Govemment 

The c laim to choice of tbcir own pobuc-al destin> a 
fairly homogeneoui. German population m Czechoslov alna 
was one side of the case And ihts claim was difficult for 
British people — who have stood for it in one form or another 
m most parts of the world — to reject The other wde of the 
case was that this claim, whatever ma^ be said to justjf> 
German action, was m fact advanced and pressed under an 
ovens helming show of force, which was impossible to recon 
cile vsath the spirit of what we believe must be the basis of 
mtemational relations 

The questton the Government had to decide was vshether 
it vs as nght cr wTong to allow Europe and countnes far 
bejond Europe to dnft into war, meeting force b) force, or 
whether it was nght, with the French Government, who vs ere 
bound b> direct treat) obbgationsto Czechoslovakia ofwhich 
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\ve were free, to use all our influence to secure the best 
settlement possible by otber means 

Do not underestimate the pnee of settlement that Czecho- 
slovakia has had to pay, or the hardships, tocial, economic, 
political, that it has imposed upon her I recognize all the 
cruel human problems of refugees of all kinds, which these 
events have created Ami it is to no purpose now to discuss 
the question of whether or not the damage could have been 
avoided, if the rulers of Czechoslovakia had pursued a policy 
of greater foresight and imagination It may be so, but the 
principal feeling in all our minds is one of sympathy m a 
disaster that has generally only befallen States after being 
vanquished in op«i war 

But 1 must ask in all sincenty those who u ould cnticize 
the choice we made to avert general war, what in fact was 
the aliernauve’ It was the plain fact, which no one has ever 
denied, that no war — no combination of effort bv France, 
Russia, and oursdves, raBymg to our cause any others who 
would have joined— could have protected Czechoslovakia 
herself from destruction far more sweeping and complete 
than those aacnfires, great as they are, that hive been de- 
manded of her We could have embarked upon a general 
war, in which Czechosicwakia would have endured — as 
would all talur^ part in what would have become a general 
holocaust of human lift — cruel losses of her manhood and of 
her resources, and at the end no one would hav e redrawn her 
frontiers in the form which they ha^stensibly gone to war 
to protect 

ilicrewas indeed no perfect couisc, but only and alwa>s 
a hard choice between alternatives, one of which meant war 
and for Czechoslovakia destrucuon, and the other of which 
means the terms for Czechoslovakia that we know Deeply, 
therefore, as we must fed the imsTortunu of a small country, 
with brave rulers and stout-hearted people, I cannot doubt 
that the decision to secure a settlement bv which war might 
be averted from half the world was nght In this respect 
I am glad to And mysdfm agreement with Lord Cranborne, 
who has not always seen eye to eye with His Majesty’s 
Govcnimcnt in recent montfu, and who, speaking at Wey- 
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mouth, said that it ^vas a complete inisconreptioii of his 
position that he tsould ha\e preferred England to go to t\ar 
rather than accept the tenm of the Munich Agreement 
He added that he could not concei\e of anybody tvho 
isould embark upon a uar if there was any practicable 
ajtemattte 

Da\ and mght — for w eeks — ^the dread burden of responsi- 
biht^ la^ upon the shoulders of His Majest>'’s Go\emment 
In that burden e\er> member of Go\cmment to greater 
or less degree was obbged to share But no one of his 
colleagues could share the load that rested personally and 
individually on the Pnme hLiuster Over and over agam 
dunng those last day's m September, it seemed as if nothmg 
could prevent the final plunge over the precipice, and of 
all human agency it u to the Prune Minuter, on whom 
lay the deadweight of ulamate decision, to his unflinching 
perseverance in the cause of peace and lo his refusal to 
accept defeat, that the world owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude 

I have seen it suggested that there are people m England 
who v\ant war If anyone m other countnes really thinis 
that — and I find it bard to beheve that such an opinion 
could be seriously held — let me assure them that I have 
never met any responsible person so insane People m 
England wanrwar no more than people m Germany or 
any other country want war Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing that emerged fi'om recent events was the unanimous 
revolt of simple folk m all countnes at the idea that their 
leaders might in fact be leading them up a road, of which 
the end was the abyss 

Under this impulse the four Powers took common action 
to avoid war, and laid, as we may surely hope, a foundation 
on which we may build better things The Pnme Minister 
and Herr Hitler signed a dedarabon which included three 
pomts (i) they recognized that the quesuon of Anglo- 
i-ci'avVumf Wds* o/ iShr unpurtUnuir iCn- Ohr iWcr 

countnes and for Europe, (a) they recognize d the desire 
of their two peoples never to go to war w’lth one another 
agam, (3) they recorded their joint resolution that the 
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method of consuliatiwj should be the method adopted to 
deal with any other questions that might concern their two 
countnes, and their joint determination to conUnue their 
efforts to remove possible sources of difference and thus to 
contribute to assure the peace of Europe 

There may be some who wM be disposed to underrate the 
lalue of that statement, but if its spirit can be keptahve and 
sincerely made the basis by both sides of mutual approach, 
mav It not turn out to be a larger thing for the world than 
many doubters are to day prepared to think’ General Smuts, 
speaking ten days ago, said We hope the favourable oppor- 
tunity now existing ivill not be alloived to pass ivilbout 
another resolute and determined effort to secure such a settle- 
ment Lost opportumucs have been largely responsible for the 
worsening of European conditions m recent years The nu$ 
take should not be repeated * Those are vnst and weighty 
words from a man, than whom no one has a greater nght 
to be heard throughout the Bntish Empire Wc talk much 
to day of guarantees I do not hesitate to say that, tf the 
German and the Bntish nations could really succeed in 
reaching undentanding, it would be the strongest guarantee 
that could be devised against the dangers to which the world 
has been brought so close 

I hope indeed that the rectification of frontiers according 
to the racial distnbution of population ivhich is noiv taking 
place in Central and South Eastern Europe may contribute 
to stability and peace What sve arc now ivitnessing ts the 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles, for which provision was 
made in the Covenant of the League, but which has never 
till now been made effective. The Hunganan Government 
are now in negotiation with the Czechoslovak Government, 
and we hope that they may reach an equitable solution 
which will remove or lessen raaal gnevances recognize 
that Hungary has had legitimate claims, and v>e trust that 
means may be found to meet them There is no ideal 
solution ot such prohlcim, and there must always be nunon- 
tics left on one side of the line or the other But if the two 
parties can negotiate in a spirit of goodwill, and in the desire 
to find a remedy for clear grievances, we hope it may be 
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possible for them to agree also on^ safeguards for minorities 
that minimize injustice, and make more easy in future 
friendly co operation between them 

But if this country is to play its full part with others m 
securing peace, it must be able to speak with equal weight 
One-sided armament and one-sided disarmament are both 
impossible and give no help to peace And therefore ive must 
take all measures — already taken months ago by contmental 
countnes — that are essenbal to our strength and safety We 
have no reason to apprehend attack, but if other nations 
have found it ivise to take such measures, it is not for them 
to reproach us when we follow their example Wc have 
obligations m all parts of the world — which certamly do not 
dimmish— and those obhgations we have to meet 

It IS sometimes argued by our cntics that the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to work for peace, and the faith 
in the possibility of theu* efforts being successful, is incon- 
sistent mth the determination to biuld up the defensive 
armaments of the country If you preach peace, it is said, 
and if you are prepared to rest your efforts upon the belief 
that others are as sincere as >ourselves, what is the sense of 
spending all these millions m a competitive race of arms’ 
Such an argument rests upon a complete misconception both 
of Government policy and of what I bebeve to be the 
common sense of the matter No one would pretend that 
any declaration between statesmen can of itself bring a 
remedy to all our ills Nor can anyone sav for certam — 
because it is given to no man to foretell the future — ivhether 
or not our hopes of peace can be fulfilled, for this depends 
on many things which are not ivithm our mvn control But 
that it IS right to make the attempt, I can have no kind 
ol doubt 

To refuse to make it is mdeed in effect to accept the 
position that ivar is inevitable, and that therefore it is futile 
to waste your time and cne^ on what is foredoomed to 
failure I could never take Aat view It seems to me a 
gospel of pure fatalum, and must impel you to strengthen 
^ ourself against the certam war by defensive alliances of the 
old pattern, call them by what nameyouivill Thatm present 
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circumstances must in turn lead straight to the division of 
Europe into dntagonistic blocs, and bring more close the 
catastrophe against which it professes to prepare 

Rather do I hold that there is a groiving sense cveryivhere 
that war, quite apart from its horror and damage, unsettles 
more than it settles, and that accordingly there are strong 
forces at work which wiU make any country think once and 
tiwce before resorting to it There are then in my view many 
influences, and I think they may he the most powerful, 
•working for peace There are others that pull in a different 
and more dangerous direction, and the nght conclusion to 
my mind in this matter of armament for national defence is 
that there is a good deal of sense in the old fashioned idea 
that an umbrella often helps to keep the ram away 

It IS the recognition of these facts that has inspired in all 
classes and quarters a desire to see the State make greater 
call upon the service of individuals than it has yet felt it 
necessary to do No one can move about this country with 
out realizing the wave of feeling m this direction, that is so 
powerfully affecting the minds of our people Everybody is 
anxious to see the nation resume its ancient strength, and 
everybody is anxious to lend ivhat help he may The 
Government on their part will certainly wish to make the 
fullest use of this spirit of co-operation 

About this there are two things that may usefully be said 
The first is that if we arc to maike more swift progress with 
the re equipment of ail branches of our defensive power, it 
is certain that this can only be achieved by the readiness of 
all people and interests to make great sacnficcs to the 
common end It is not !br me to say what form those sacri- 
fices may need to take That is a matter which will obviously 
require most careful and skilled examination For some, the 
sacrifice will be of money, in order to provide financial 
resources for what we need to do, of others it may be neces- 
sary to demand sacrifice in other forms 

But none of these things, if they arc necessary, ai I believe 
them to be, can be accomplished unless there is a real unity 
of spirit nght through the naUon And that unity will 
depend on the conviction, everywhere felt, that, in spite of 
206 
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our o\m domestic political difierences, e all \-aIue the same 
things, and are determmed to preserve them The world 
that tse desire to «ec is a v^orld m which all nations ma^ exist 
side bj side, their just rights respected bj all, and differences 
resolved b> free discusnon, a vvoiid in which the men and 
w omen and children can li\ e decent li\ cs, no longer haunted 
b> the dread spectre of war that stalled the world a 
month ago 

let, if we are to succeed in bringing the world mto 
smoother waters, we must face franll) the three posjbihties 
that the future «eems to hold The first is war The second 
lb an armed peace The third t. a peace of understanding 

e wish to escape the first, and we wish to achieve the third, 
butitmaj be thatjjust as Dante made the entr> mto Paradise 
through the wE) of Purgator>, so we, jf v\e are to reach the 
true peace, hav e to pass through the stage of armed peace to 
get there. For let us remember peace will not come, like 
Christmas, just b> waitmg for it. Peace is not a passive 
chmg just as good is all the tune an activ e struggle against 
wrong, •so peace must be an acove struggle against the 
things that make for war 

But if we are to succeed, it u vital that all nations should 
«o far as possible concentrate upon the things on which 
the) are able to agree, rather than block their own progress 
towards the mam purpo-c b> mterfercnccs m one another s 
internal affain It u not om- custom, and it ib certainl) not 
our desire, to mterfere m other people’s busmesb so long as 
thev do not mterfere vsith ours, and the world would be an 
easier place if «onie of tho^ who comment on foreign affairs 
both here and abroad were able to exerase a greater measure 
of rebtramt 

Our own course is clear c mubt lo e no opportumtv of 
helping forward, so that thev mav take •aibstantid <hape, the 
results ofthe personal contacts established between Germanv, 
Ital) , France, and our«dv cs at Mumch In domg so, w e 'hall 
iWn* •ahandsis' mid AT ahf Asavahi&i’-iiif.v 

mtend if we can to improve our own relations with all vs ho 
are willing to improve thor own relatioiis with us, and if 
we can to work for a general undeislandmg m which all 
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can meet on common ground of mutual tolerance and 
respect 

That surely must he the goal for which everybody, svho 
has miagmatioTi to realize the price of failure, has to i\ orL 
The world, as General Smuts reminded us, has missed 
opportunities enough since 1918 and we cannot afibrd to miss 
more But while ive try to grasp inth both hands at any 
chance of building the foundations of real peace, do not let 
any of us be afraid to acknowledge the difSculUcs that ha\e 
to be overcome and face them squatelv There are profound 
differences of thought upon many fundamental things which 
to day replace what used to be a common background, 
shared by all Christian nations There are those in all 
countnes who, someumes from genuine conviction, some 
times from motives much less worthy, are unable to nd 
themseh es of deep suspicion, which destroys before it is bom 
the faith that can alone be the parent of better things For 
reasons which it w not hard to understand, the gospel of 
force has gamed a hold in many quarters, and it is this which 
as the real enemy to the free growth of confidence between 
nations, without which they can only move uneasily from 
one dangerous cnsis to another But we shall not substitute 
for this gospel offeree vshat we think a better creed, merely 
by catching the infection ourselves, by resigning oursdves 
for all time to nothmg better than the necessary attempt to 
meet force by force, and IclUng go all hope of e^oTtazmg the 
evii spirits that torment and oppress the souls of men 
And just because we have the conviction that we have 
something of priceless vjJue to give the world, we need the 
whole strength moral and matcnal, of the nation to enable 
us to maintain and discharge the responsibilities that seem 
to have been prondcntially entrusted to our keeping If I 
were asked to state ivbat was the most marked characteristic 
of the British people, I think I should reply that it v^ as a 
quality of balance and judgement And I bcheve that it is 
because oC K\iii cbAratienaUc that we hrrvc woiked out OuS 

own s>-stcm of democracy, which is an even balance between 
nghts and responsibiliUes Wc aaert our rights when things 
go smoothly, we assume our responsibilities when the umes 
eoQ 
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are troubled W'e are L\-mg to-da\ in a time v hen, besides 
claiming rights, we must a^ume our full responsibihties In 
this task, I do not doubt that we <haIJ enlist the goodwill 
and active support of all who Jtne their country, and who 
wish to see their countr> make its fiill contnbuaon to the 
creation of a better and a happiw world 
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ADDRESS TO AMERICA 
October rgs8 

[At the height of the September CJnsis President Roosm elt had appealed lo 
Herr HitW and toSjgnorMusaohm touse their uillueocc for the mainten 
4ince of peace On this, asnn other occasions, Ajnencan popular opinion 
was extremelv critical of British policv Lord Halifax s broadcast address 
to the United States was given in explanation of the hne pursued by lus 
Goi-entment.] 

I AM happy to have been given the opportunity to address 
a few words to what I know must be a large and thoroughly 
representative American audience I am the more happy to 
do so as this is the first occasion since the crisis that a member 
of the Bntish Gotemment has been able to speak direct to 
the American public, and I should like to preface my remarks 
by saying how immensely helpful was the contribution that 
your President made m those dark days It was as valuable 
as It was vvelcome Most deeply do we appreciate what the 
President and Mr Cordell Hull have done and vvilh 1 am 
sure, continue to do in the cause of peace 

At the outset of my talk I would say that I consider it^iist 
as important for us m England to understand your position 
as It IS for you to understand ours There is, I believe, a very 
real understanding among us here of the Amencan attitude 
towards world affairs You have your responsibilities and 
we have ours "W e fully accept your desire not to be caught 
up in disputes and controversies which are far from your 
shores and which do not seem to touch you directly \Ve do 
not question the moti\ es which have inspired your Neutrality 
Legislation And no one on this side expects you to do any- 
thing which we have the sense to know to be impossible 
But at the same time it has not been lost on. us that you 
have been following with acute interest and anxiety the 
passage of events in Europe We know that with your own 
deep rooted belief in hbmy you must have watched with 
concern, not less than our own, the influence that these cv ents 
might exercise upon the nghts of men, which you and we 
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both base upon the ultimate and eternal value of mdividual 
bves 

On all these matters I am sure that I can associate the 
American and Bntish people And I say this with all the 
greater confidence because 1 have seen sharp cntiusms m 
your Press on the action taken by the British Govemmenv 
from time to time during recent weeks Those criticisms are 
the best proof that you ftel as strongly as we do about the 
things which it is vital for the world to hold on to, if inter- 
national relations are to be at all securely founded Your 
criticisms therefore bring you nearer to us than v\ouId an 
attitude of mdifference on your part But when you feel 
impelled to cnticize, may I remmd you of something which 
I hav e no doubt is true 

There is, I fancy, htde, if any, real difference between the 
attitude of the average man and woman here and in y our 
country in their general outlook on the turbulent currents 
which are to day sweeping across Europe Such differences 
ds there may be spring from the map and not from psycho- 
logy We vvho are, so to speak, on the spot and have a irect 
part to play, must needs exercise restraint in speech and 
action which is less incumbent on your people, widely re- 
moved as you are from the first impact of these events 

Twenty years ago we fought m the same cause Twenty 
years ago we vvere confident that war had saved and pre 
served the cause for which we fought together IVc f onvmced 
ourselves that war would prove a solvent, and thought that 
the spectre of war might be exorcized for all time and not 
only for our generation There we were wrong But were 
we not also wrong in behevung that war was a sure solvent’ 
^Ve hav e learnt by bitter experience that, how ever nghfeous 
the cause, war is hkdy to leave a legacy of greater difficulties 
than it can resolve, for the heat of conflict is fatally apt to 
blur the issues, and the evils of war drag on into the peace 
that follows 

There wall perhaps, until human nature is transformed, be 
cases in which war will be unavoidable and right, but there 
will be few to say that the great catastrophe that war is 
should not if at all possible be averted My own conscience 
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IS clear that the Government to whach I belong, and the 
Prime Minister on ivhom so direct a burden lay, acted nghtly 
m the endeavours that Avere made to prevent w-ar in the 
recent cnsis In no v^ay ssrould I minimize the sufferings 
inflicted on a small natron, to the rulers and people of ivhich 
the world owes a deep debt of gratitude But through all 
the da>s and mghts of diflScuIt decision, we cotdd not forget 
that the sufferings of Caechoslotakia would have been far 
greater, had we and they acted othenvisc 

There were before us all the lime two points which were 
unescapabic The first was that, if Germany had carried out 
her mtention of invading Czechosloiakia, there tvas nothing 
which France, or Russia, or we, or any others, could together 
have done which would have saved Czechoslovalaa fiom 
being overrun The second was that, even ifwarhad come, 
we should ha\e embarked upon it knowing that no body of 
statesmen when the war was over would ever have been able, 
as in the case of Belgium after the Great iVar, to redraw 
the boundanes of Czechoslovakia as they had been drawn 
by the Treaty of Versailles 

You will say tome, 'Yes, but where is all this to end To 
that I would say this We are not less ahve than you to the 
fact that no true peace can exist until the nations are agreed 
that laiv and not force shall rule the world \S''e know well 
enough that peace will not come just by w aiting for it, for 
peace is something more than the mere absence of destructive 
war The only foundation for such a peace is understanding, 
and the first stage on that road is that nations who share the 
same ideals should be prepared to think together 

It may be that the peace we all desire will only come 
through sacrifices, Ireelv flowing from a spirit of determina- 
tion and from, a quality of national rt solution not less strong 
than those by which a nation is inspired m war For we axe 
living m one of the great pmods of human history, of which 
we have read but of which few foresaw that we vs'cre destined 
to cxpencnce the repetituatL These h'i.% e btew when, it 

almost seemed that there was a restless spirit in mankind 
forbid dmg him to tread steadily the straight path of progress 

Some strange and sinister spmt of this sort surely roams 
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tht world to day WTien man’s creative powers are at their 
height he is driven, as if possessed, to imperil all that through 
the centuries he has created Yet every people knows that 
It would be the greatest tragedy m all human history if, at 
a moment when man’s knowledge has reached the highest 
pomt >et known, that knowledge were to be employed to 
destroy the hope and opportunity of its own perfection 
For countries like yours and mine ivhich have been so 
favoured in the past by history and circumstance there is a 
heaiy rcsponsibihty to use all our energy to guide our felloiv 
men tow ards a future which may serve us all If, recogruzmg 
the high stakes for which w-e play, we may all svm such a 
peace of understanding between nations, we shall indeed 
have set a croivn on man’s achietement But let the nations 
make no miscalculation, if, in the alternative, they fail, they 
ivill assuredly all sink together mto the same abyss, ivhich 
knows no distinction of geography, philosophy, or race 
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SI VIS PACEM 
^ Fehruay 1939 

[Duntj^ fbe writer of 193R-9 Bntish resUTHamert gained momtnlum 
Speiiial attention Ik’S? p\M» to ihft protection of the nation from air 
aztack A ^liniater ivns appointed to deal with the pToblem of Civilian 
Defence, and a >iatiwial Vdlontaiy Register was set up Fear of future 
war 'Aas not confined to Europe On January 4th, 1039 President 
Roosevelt, in a message to the American Congress, spoVe of the ihreut 
to religion, democracy, and international good faith, with cbvious 
reference to the Totahtinan States 

The fall of Barcelona on January sfith decided the issue of the 
Icn^ Spanish conflict, but did not 01 once improve the relations 
betyicen France and Italy 10 the dcieriotouoo of which it had been a 
major factor A fnendiv reception was, on the other hand, accorded to 
Mr Chamberlain and Lord Halifax dunng their visit to Rome wt 
January I tth-c4Ch 

In a speedi «i the Reichitag on Janua-y 30th Herr Hitler, vhile 
declaring liu belief in a long prate , announred that Germany would 
auiiid by her friend Italv wecc she attacked Germany, tvho, he 
insisted, hid been attacked 111 llie last war to rhaunaic her from world 

trade must to dayiesportor die SpeakingtlienextdayinlbeHouieeir 

Goouiions Mr Chacnbrrlaui once again asserted that, in his vi»w, 
quoouiis at iMue could boscitW by iicgotution, although there 
fiiat be toni rete cvnJcnce cf wsUutgness to oiter into atrangementi far 
tile luntianoii of aruatnenis 

Tlie general siiuat»n was surveyed by Lord Halifax on February aro 
la s speech delivered at Hull, here pruned from a text supplied by him ] 

THERE has, I suppose, never been a time when it was more 
important that the country should understand the issues 
before us and appreciate the altitude of those who are 
charged with the responsibihties of Government That 
responsibility to day is not light, and no body of men can 
discharge it nghtly unless they can fed that they arc sup- 
ported by the great majonty of their felloiv countrymen 
Time ivas when the attention of the country could be almost 
exclusive!) directed to domestic uvucs touching the daily 
life of our people And indeed these have lost none of their 
importance But ihcv can no longer be considered in scpani- 
tion from foreign affairs, for at every point domestic and 
214 
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foreign problems react on one another Problems of defence^ 
for example, are not, and cannot be, limited to the problems 
of the three Service Departments, for our strength in defence, 
as also any foreign policy, is dependent on the general 
strength and soundness of the nation over the whole field 

Industiy and agncidture are both vital to national defence, 
and It os no exaggeration to say that under modem conditions 
the problem of defence covers such vvide ground that it 
mvolves a complete reonentation of outlook for all countnes 
and most of all perhaps for our own We no longer live m 
days when we could look merely to our navy and our army 
to protect this country and the Empire Air ivarfare has not 
only introduced a new arm into the fighting services, it 
has brought the front line mto the heart of evtrv country 
\S'e have to think of this country as a whole m terms of the 
home front lo such curcumstances, when something like a 
revolution of method is involved, there are bound to be 
differences about practical questions of administration Hoiv 
far aught we, in order to concentrate upon reannement, to 
sacrifice the claims of our export trade, which affects so 
closely the life and cost of bvmg of our people’ How best 
can we deal with the great expenditure ^se have to face, 
withoutunpainngourfuiaacialstrength’ ^Veha\eto defend 
the coxmtry not only by armaments, not only by developing 
our defences against possible attack from the air, but also 
by inamtaimng our exports and our vital services A just 
balance has somewhere and somehow to be struck between 
all these manifold requirements A serious error might easily 
upset the whole structure on which the eqmhbnum of the 
State depends, and we do not want our rearmament to be 
a Colossus with feet of clay 

There has been, and is, anxiety in the country in regard 
to our preparations against any possible trouble I certainly 
would not mamtam that these preparations vsere complete. 

machinery laid doiim, new workers trained lS'‘e, longer than 
other nations, persisted m the hope diat others would follow 
our example in holding off dus race of armaments in ivhich 
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the whole world is now en^ged And for that all sections of 
opinion are alike responsible But just as it would be quite 
indefensible for any one to pretend that our defensn e schemes 
%v ere complete, it is in the highest degree ivTong and danger- 
ous to depreciate the enormous efforts that the country is 
making, and the immense results that these efforts have 
brought On the sea, on land, and in the air, as a result of 
the last two or three yearn’ intensive dni’e, this country is 
a long way on the road to resuming its ancient strength; and 
if trouble came, and there was a temptation m any quarter 
to think that this country would not give a good account of 
Itself, those holding that opinion would make a very bad 
mistake "We should suffer, of course, for modem war is a 
cruel thing and it is right to do everything in our power to 
avoid It But, while the last thing the British people want to 
do is to pick quarrels with anybody, they are nevertheless 
so made that tf a quarrel was ever forced upon them, I should 
have no shadow of doubt either as to what their answer, or 
what the ultimate outcome, would be. 

On my shoulders rests the responsibility for Foreign 
Affairs, and I often think it is a misleading phrase^ Although 
there is no subject that occupies so large a place m public 
thought, the phrase gives the impression that these things arc 
not directly the concern of the ordinary man and woman m 
the street If we think about it, we quickly see how far 
divorced any such idea 15 from reality. One of the out- 
standing achievements of modem science has been to narroiv 
—or even abolish — distance You listen at will to foreign 
stations on the wireless; you fly in hours what a compara- 
tively short time ago took days, or a httle earlier took 
months, and all the time the telegraph and the Press are 
miking the whole world aware of what is ccomg on in every 
part of it That 15 one side The other is that while this 
destruction, of separatuig distance is going on, a sharper 
division of thought is taking shape upon many of the things 
that go light down to the roots of our individual and 
national life The relations betiveen. the State and the mdi- 
vidu^, which for us have been as 1 belic\ e firmly established 
on the basis of liberty and respect for human personality, 
gi6 
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are elsewhere replaced by philosophies svhich are opposed 
to many things that sve regard as fundamental And it is 
this clash of philosophies which, m addition to all the legacy 
of feelmg and disturbance left by the Great IVar, is to-day 
responsible for the present atmosphere m svhich intolerance 
IS often regarded as a sign of strength, and tolerance as a 
sign of AN eakness And it is in this atmosphere that w e m this 
country, Go\ emment and people, are called upon to try to 
build real peace 

I can understand the temptation sometimes to throsv up 
the sponge and abandon efforts that seem to bnng no reward 
It would have been very easy for Mr Chamberlain to have 
stopped trying to restore confidence in Europe — many 
would He has been violently assailed for his perseverance 
But no man that I know is less tempted than Mr Chamber- 
lain to cherish unreal illusions — it is after all by deeds, not 
words, that histoiy is made, and all men must be judged — 
and neither he nor any member of His Majesty s Government 
IS the least likely to under estimate the difficulties or the 
dangers of the present international situation And I do not 
hesitate to say that it has been the great merit of the Pnme 
Minister that he has not yielded under criticism in this 
country — you see very bttle of it abroad — to the temptation 
to give up his efforts for real peace And even if all our 
efforts NNcre to fad, and this country found itself obhgcd to 
face war, I should have no sort of doubt that we had been 
100 per cent right to make the efforts we have made, and 
are making, to show Europe the more excellent way For 
m such event the whole British people, irrespecuve of party 
and everything else, would be united as one man, their 
honest desire for peace would have been shown beyond any 
possibility of doubt, they themselves would have an invinci- 
ble spiritual conviction of ngbt, and the effect on the moral 
opinion of the world, with all that that vvould mean, would 
be incalculable 

I am not one of those who regard war as inevatable, and 
those who speak and act as if it was, do no service to the 
cause of peace But it is no good merely w anting peace , > ou 
have got to take active steps to secure it And it was in that 
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cordial confidence ivith Italy Therefore, while that state 
of things continues, it is not possible for international tension 
to be reduced, as we should ivish, m an area ivhere, as I have 
said, British interests are directly and \^£ally concerned 
Whatever difficulties may exist between France and Italy, 
they ha\e been greatly aggravated by events m Spam It 
has excited deep and most natural resentment m the minds 
of all those, ubetherm France or here, who sympathize ivith 
the Spanish Government, to have watched General Franco 
achieving success, as they think, with the help of foreign 
support And consequently we have been sharply blamed for 
adhering stnctly to the policy of Non Intervention But the 
criticism IS not only from one side, for in other quarters it 
IS alleged with equal force that, by demal of belligerent 
nghts to General Franco, we have made it impossible for him 
to take advantage of his supenonty at sea ^V'hethcr depar- 
ture from NonJnterventJon in one direction or the other 
would have had or have all the advantages for Republican 
Spam or for General Franco that some people think, I greatly 
doubt But of one thing I have no doubt at all And that is 
that if the policy of Non Intervcnuon um generally aban- 
doned, It would immediately and dangerously increase the 
risks of the Spanish struggle becoming a gent ral European 
war Standing, therefore, as we have ahvajs stood, for stnet 
and impartial Non-Intervention, we have deplored all 
breaches of it — from whatever side We neither s^-mpathize 
with, nor defend, such action ^Ve have regarded it as at 
once one of the causes and symptoms of distrust in Europe, 
and we have made repealed efforts to bring it to an end 
But whatever we may feel about these breaches, we dll have 
to ask ourselves whether thmgs are going to be better for 
European peace by deliberately extending the area of mter- 
vention, and how long is it going to be, if that were done, 
before the respective supporters of the two sides engaged in 
this bloody struggle were themselves fightmg one another 
Nor IS It so certain that anv nation which has ^tive^v 
intervened m the strife will m the long run benefit from it 
Those who take part m other people’s quarrels not mfre 
quently find themselves m the end less popular with either 
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fashion There could, I am convinced, be no stronger re- 
inforcement to the cause ofpeaccthanisould be found xn the 
spectacle of the free citizens of a free nation thus enrolling 
thenisel\es for voluntary national service I do not indeed 
behev e that there is any fundamental difference in the pur- 
poses that all sections of thought among British people set 
before them 

You sometimes hear people reproaching one another, or 
the Government, svith being pro one side or the other in 
the several conflicts that are takmg place It is inevitable 
uhen deep feehng is aroused that partisans on different sides 
will exaggerate mutual differences But one thing I know 
very well At bottom all our people are sohdly only /jro- 
Bnfisk, and are prepared for whatever is necessary to secure 
interests the) adjudge vital However much British people 
may want peace, they feel mstanctively that there arc things 
wnthout which life as they know it woidd not be worth Imng 
They would not be slow if need arose to make up their minds 
what these things are, remembering that for them the life of 
the nation consists not onl> in material possessions, but m 
the assurance of independence and freedom to live that life 
according to the fashion they desire 

A few weeks ago we heard striking expression given to 
these ideas by President Roosevelt It was the voice of a 
people which owes its independent existence as a nation to 
its love of hbertv Throughout Amencan history the rights 
of the mdividual have been regarded as the most treasured 
heritage of the nation Individual mitiative brought pro- 
sperity to a whole continent, and it required unbounded 
individual initiative to overcome the dangers and difhculues 
of America’s pioneermg period That same spirit remains 
as strong to-day as it always has been, and itis not less the 
spmt which mspired the men of this country who built the 
British Commonwealth 

It may well be that in revolutionary times — and we live m 
re\ olutionary tunes to-da> — things will be done elsewhere, 
as they have been done, which shock the moral sense of our 
people, and which are directly opposed to the Chnshan 
doctrine on which European civilization has been built 
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learn the lesson of the past that peace, assured and main- 
tained, IS the only basis for national recovery and improved 
standards of life If there is any one thmg certain it is that 
these basic economic standards — ^which m simple terms mean 
the amount and quality and price of food that people have 
to eat, the rent at ivhich they are able to live in Iheir houses, 
the taxes they have to pay — cannot be improved unless all 
nations work together for the common good This we are at 
all times prepared to do, if others will jom hands with us in 
genuine determination town) this advance for all our peoples 
The last thing we desire is to obstruct the natural expansion 
of trade, from which others will reap direct benefit, for ue 
know well enough that such trade development is for the 
good of all 

As a matter of fact, within the last few da^s, we have 
reached a very satisfactory agreement v\nth Germany, whom 
we have been charged with wishing to exclude from world 
trade The agreement was one freely negotiated between the 
German coal industry and the British coal industry to regu- 
late competition and prevent undercutung in third markets 
I welcome this agreement as a very practical contribution to 
co-operation between the two countries and a hopeful sign 
for the future For I believe that collaboration between the 
two countries is not only desirable, but necessary Further, 
there arc shortly to take place m Germany a senes of negotia- 
tions between other British and German industries, with the 
same otyect — to hmit competition and to av oid pnce-cutting 
m third markets These negotiations will take place between 
the mdustnes, but it is the earnest wish of the Gov ernment 
that they should succeed and that they will facilitate a fair 
and friendly understanding as to competition in the world 
markets which we want to see The needs of the world give 
sufficient scope for the mdustnes of both countries, and the 
prospects for each he, not in attempting to cut the other out, 
but in working to enlarge the volume of trade in which 
both share 

There were passages in his speech m which the German 
Chancellor dealt m more specific terms with particular 
questions affectmg German relations with ourselv es and other 
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Powers On these I cannot add anything to what the Pnme 
Minister said in the House of CJommons on Tuesday night, 
to the effect that there were no qucstioni arising between 
nations, hoivever serious, tliat could not be settled bj conver- 
sations and discussions round the table That is an opinion 
nhich His Majesty’s Gervernment have consistently held and 
which I myself have more than once expressed But, as the 
Prime Minister reminded us, it is no use to embark upon 
discussions with a view to the general settlement of differ- 
ences, the satisfaction of aspirations, and the removal of 
grievances, unless the atmosphere is favourable, in the sense 
that all those taking part in such discussions must be con- 
vinced of their mvn desire to pursue a common end and to 
reach a peaceable settlement of the points at issue No useful 
result could be secured by such methods, unless there iverc 
to prevail in Europe a far greater measure of confidence and 
collaboration in both political and economic spheres than 
exists to day It the object of all our policy to bring about 
that confidence and collaboration, and we are ready now 
and altvays to work with any who, with goodwill, will jom 
with us m the formulation of concrete and practical measures 
to that end That we have many and great difficulties — and 
it may be dangers — to meet I have no doubt But I am 
satisfied that we can render no better service at this time 
than that we should equip ourselves with die material 
strength that comes from sure defrnce, and twth the moral 
strength that may enable this nation to play its full part in 
bringing a measuic of leassurauce to an uneasy and dis- 
ordered world 
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[On February 27th, 1939 foUowmg upon General Franco's conquest of 
Catalonia, the dispersal of the Spanish Republican Government, and the 
re^nation of the President, France and Great Bntain simultaneously 
recognized General Francos Government as the Government of Spain 
A speech made by Lord Halifax at Sunderland is here printed from 
a text supphed by him ] 

ONE of the commonplaces in public speeches and tvntings 
of to-day is that democracy in this country is on tnal If 
that IS true, it is certainly true m this country above all, for 
nowhere is the Constitution more democratic and the demo- 
cratic tradition more firmly established by long practice and 
histoncal cxpenence Since the War the democratic dev elop- 
ment has been earned to its logical extreme All men and 
women over tiventy-one are now in a position to vote and 
share direct responsibility for the government of the country 
At no tune, therefore, w as it more necessary for the electorate 
to be m a position to form sound opinions upon the problems 
which, the country has to face As a result, I suppose, of 
history, experience, and character, the Bnosh people have 
acquired a shrevs d instinct in amviog at pohucaljudgements 
T akin g them as a whole and over a penod of years, they can 
be shown to have had generally a very clear idea of what is 
right This does not mean that they always think along the 
same lines, or that they rally easily to ready-made ideas 
drummed into their ears by pobbcians or the Press But it 
does mean that at really crucial moments their fundamental 
instmct for what is possible and what is not possible, finds 
expression, vsnth the result that the nation has agam and 
agam followed a just pobey when essential principles vvere 
at stake, and m instances where a certain doubt was permis- 
sible has avoided extremes which have proved disastrous to 
other countries 

T .lyoi The ^ifistinr wa-« wbfUha’- Rnmo 

cracry, even at that day, could nm an empue In other 
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words ‘Would die people of this country have sufficient 
imagination to appreciate that the daughter lands had 
groivn up and were r^hdy contaoos of the fact and so 
jealous of ihctr independence^’ ITiat question has been 
decisively and wisely answered Against this coimtiy at 
least no one can bnng the charge that we denied the pnn 
cipk of self determination Wherever wc have been m the 
tvorld, wc have left a trail of freedom and self government, 
and in the result the influence of liberty in making for unity has 
been immense, and benefiaal not only to the peoples of the 
Empire, but, I llmikwcmay justly claim, to the world at large 

The question we now bear most frequently is, ‘Can demo 
cracy, having vindicated its unperiaJ policy, run a foreign 
policy’’ To that I will answer that so far as the Bntish 
people IS concerned I have no manna of doubt My doubts 
— ^ery ccasiderable doubts— only begin to arise when I con 
sidcrthc Official Opposition Perhapslhcfundamentalfsct 
IS dial the prcscul Labour leadas do not grasp the difference 
between home pobtics and fbfwgn politics In home polities 
we teach rcsultv fay alt manner of means — argument, vigor 
OU3 debate, even some abuse which does no permanent harm, 
we have the machinery of voting and wc abide by the results 
of eleetinns Siit in fon ign pohues we have no such v*dc 
choice of means we can reach result? only by agret went or 
by war, and the more the technique of domestic politics— 
public arguments, abuse, qucsUouir^ of opponents moti'W 
and the rest— is used, the more difficult it is to reach 
agreement and the more likely you make the only other 
alternative, which is war 

In no field of natiODal policy is it more important if we 
can to maasitaui national unity than in Foreign Policy, and 
I know only too well that sharp diflerences cxiit to day m 
regard not so much perhaps to a particular pohey pursued, 
as to what some people conceive to be the gcnwal background 
of thought from wlucb the p<dicy proceeds \Vliat is respon- 
sible for this’ In part, 1 tlunk, it k due to bewldtarncnt, 
which IS not indeed surpnsir^, about the passage of events 
during the last twenty years After the War, we made up our 
minds that the world had learnt the lesson ofwhat war meant 
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well enough to leave it in no danger of any repetition of the 
expenence, that was still so fresh in all men’s minds Our 
o'\m nation, more perhaps than any other, accepted, believed 
m, and v\orked for the realization of those international 
ideals, of which the League of Nations was the outward 
symbol and expression And when ive saw those ideals 
blurred, as great nations have withdrawn from the League, 
and the world seems to have returned to the doctrines of 
power politics, vnc have all been sharply disappomted and 
disillusioned But because the world has failed to make the 
ideals we tned to set before it real, that is no reason for us 
to let them go AVe all know that in the case of individuals, 
though performance often lags behmd, the essential thing is 
to keep an ideal Without it, the standards of conduct and 
performance will gradually fall So it is with nations, and 
all nations, who are to be true to themselves, must perpetually 
seek to renew their faith 

What does that mean for us^ We are, as I have said, as 
close an approach to a democracy as the complex conditions 
of the modern industrial State allow The first duty of such 
a State, the first thing its ntizens will demand of its Govern- 
ment, is that they shall be assured a healthy life m mind and 
body, and that such conditions shall be created as will enable 
them to build up their personahty, which is the foundation 
and justification for any true democracy And it is for that 
reason that our people, and successive Governments through- 
out the last half-century, have attached increasing impor- 
tance to ivhat we term thcsociaJ services education, bousing, 
slum clearance, health provision m all its aspects, provision, 
for unemployment, sickness, old age, increased facilities for 
physical trainmg and the like 

The essence of democracy is liberty We do not seek to 
mterfere with other nations But we do ask fbr the same 
respect in return, and our strength is the only sobd guarantee 
that we shall receive it Therefore we couple rights with 
duties, which are indeed always inseparable, but vshich we 
are accustomed to secure b> different means A man’s nghis 
may be secured to him in the mam bv law, but under our 
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system of x-oluntary sovKse izi all fields of cjDzenship it is 
left largely to each one of us how we interpret duty to the 
State It IS not enough for either States or individuals to 
insist on rights alone, the individual svho thinks only of rights 
IS a bad citizen, and the State which thinks of nothing but 
rights IS an unpopular member of the human family Within 
the nation the same must at present be said of the man ivho 
makes difllculUes about ARP, who is not prepared in an 
emergency to give all he can to the common cause, and be 
ready for any kind of nauonal service ibr which he is best 
fitted If it IS the Government’s duty to call on citizens for 
such service in a purely defensive enterprise, it is not less 
certainly the duty of citizens to respond to the full measure 
of theu capacity 

In these days the British Commonwealth— the family of 
nations and States of which this country is the origin and 
centre — hasa tremendous responsibility I donot forget that, 
as was once finely said, patriotism is not enough, and I 
would have little use for the British Empire if I could not 
honestly feel that m its present fonn it did mimster directly 
to the happiness of one quarter of the human race, and was 
able by its influence to atfcct for good the ivhole That would 
be my ansiver to those who someumes speak as if there was 
some conflict between British interests and what ought to be 
Bntish ideals of international relations That feeling I sup 
pose arises m part from the thought that the League of 
Nations was the beginning of a process bv which all national 
tights and mterests would gradually be merged into uiuver 
sal, equal brotherhood I yidd to no one in my attachment 
to the ideals of the League Covenant, and in my admiration 
of the spirit which actuated its creators But the closest 
students of history, and still more of human nature, never 
expected the League to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth No Government or association of Governments can 
undertake that, for the simple reason that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not — and cannot be — a kingdom of this world 
It IS something for which We must untiringly strive, but which 
must be founded m the hearts and sustained by the personal 
hv es of individuals 
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It was impossible for the League, {bunded as it was for the 
purpose of promoting international collaboration, to escape 
the limitations which its members, or certain of them, placed 
upon it, and it was this which defeated the long attempt of 
His Majesty’s Government, often at no small nsh, and cer- 
tainly iMth damage to ancient and well-tned friendships, to 
make it an instrument not merely for checking the aggressor, 
but for gettmg at the root of grievances and mternatioiia] 
distrust The League’s failure to do all that was hoped of it 
was the result of many large countries bemg outside it, and 
of the consequent unwillingness of certain of its members to 
take vital risks for their people m causes which did not 
appear to a large proportion of their populations to be causes 
in which they were immediately concerned That is the 
simple truth, and in admitting it His Majesty’s Government 
are not more to be charged with disloyalty to the League 
than, for example, the pacifist is dislo>al to his pnnciples 
because he recognizes the necessity m present circumstances 
of this country being rearmed 

There are people who take the view that this country 
should have made itself, alone, the universal policeman of 
the world They proclaim that this or that action by a 
foreign Government is immoral or cnmmal, and demand 
that Has Majesty’s Gov ernment should jnten ene to put astop 
to it But the responsible father of a family, even if moved by 
the highest humanitanan feeling, would not so act He 
might well be stirred to indignation at reading of some brutal 
assault m a distant part of the country But no one would 
taunt him with cowardice li he refused to take train and, 
either alone or with some of his enthusiasuc neighbours, go 
off to knock the distant ag^;ressor on the bead Only if such 
an action came home to his family, came directly into th< 
sphere of his duty 4 nd mterests, would his intervention be 
approved by the bulk of sane opuuon And if as mdmduals 
w e thus have higher and lower calls of dut) , how much more 
must Governments, with the lives of milhons, it mav be. 
hangmg on their decisions, give the most anxious thought to 
this question of mtervention Hiey must nsk charges of 
timidity, if not worse, but they alone have to bear the final 
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thus the authority with which other Governments must have 
official contacts That is all, and, in according recognition 
to General Franco, His Majesty’s Government merely recog- 
mzed an obvious fact, and proceeded in accordance ivith 
regular English practice and tradition 

The task of ffiose who have to guide the international 
policy of the country to day is not an easy one, and if that 
policy is to be successful, it must enjoy the convinced support 
of the great majority of British people I make no complaint 
ofhonest criticism, lor these are times %vhen people arc driven 
to think and feel deeply upon many very fundamental things 
But just as I can respect the attitude of those who differ from 
myself, I would ask them to bebcve that the motives by 
which His Majesty’s Government are moved are not less 
honourable, and based perhaps upon greater knoivledge and 
a more personal sense of responsibility, than their own It 
IS not surprising in these times that many nerves are taut and 
overstrained, and strained nerves and calm judgement go 
ill together Almost every week events occur in some part 
of Europe which are represented as a cnsis Regardless of 
whether these events directly concern them or not, this pre- 
vents people feeling carefree, and keeps everybody’s minds 
on the stretch Quite apart from what is happening, the air 
IS constantly filled with sensational rumours of what is going 
to happen, and some of us, I am afraid, take httle trouble to 
distinguish between fact and fiction Still more have not 
time to do so, and by far the greater number really have not 
the means of obtaining an all-round olyective vuew of foreign 
Situations 

It may be that it suits some people, for whatever reasons, 
to propagate rumours or spread distorted views This means 
that the responsibility laid on the Press is a heavy one, it is 
perhaps heavier in this country than in others because of 
our complete freedom, and I would appeal both to those 
who write and those who read the newspapers to weigh 
carefully all reports of foreign Governments’ alleged inten- 
tions Distorted or sensational presentation of foreign news 
IS not only dangerous in itself, but tends to defeat the pur- 
poses which, almost without distmction of party, w e all hav e 
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[■\fter the Munich Agreement the Czechoslovak Government grantni 
autonomy to Slovakia which was embodied in a law of Nov ember 22nd 
1938 On March gth, 1939 the Government at Prague received 
information that Slovak separatists were plotting to overthrow the 
Republic "nie rapid succession of events in the following week was 
recounted by Lord Halifax in the House of Lords An identical state- 
ment vvas simultaneously made by Mr Cbamberiain in the House of 
Commons j 

MY LORDS, on March 10 last the President of the Czecho- Govenunent 
Slovak Repuhhc dismissed certain members of the Slov ak 
Government, including the Pntne Mmistcr, Dr Tiso, on the 
ground that certain factors m the Slovak Government had 
not been showing sufficient resistance to subversive activity 
and that the federal interests of the State were thereby 
threatened On March 1 1 a new Slovak Government was 
appointed under the Presidency of M Sidor, the former 
Slovak representative in the Central Government at Prague 
Dr Tiso appealed to Herr Hitler and received an official 
invitation to go to Berlin He had an interview with Hen- 
Hitler on March 13, after which fic returned to Bratislava 
to attend a special session of the Slovak Diet which had been 
called for the morning of March 14 At the conclusion of this 
session the independence of Slovakia was proclaimed with 
the approval of the Diet A new Slovak Government was 
constituted under Dr Tiso, including M Sidor 

Yesterday afternoon the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic and the Foreign Minister left for Berlin They had 
an interview with Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop, at 
the conclusion of which a signed commumque was issued This 
commumque stated thatthesenous situation which had arisen 
as a result of the ev ents of the past week on what vvas hitherto 
Czechoslovak temtory had been cltwely and frankly examined 
Both sides gave expression to their mutual conviction that 
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GoTerament the aim of all efforts m this part of Central Europe should 
stateraeot safeguardiog of calm, order, and peace The Czecho- 

slovakian President declared that in order to scr\e this 
purpose and m order to secure final pacification, he placed 
the destiny of the Czech people and country with confidence 
in tlie hands of the German Reich Herr Hitler accepted this 
declaration and expressed his determination to take the Czech 
people under the protection of the German Reich, and to 
guarantee to it an autonomous development of its national 
life in accordance wth its peculiar characteristics 

The occupation of Bohemia by German mihtaiy forces 
began at 6 a m this mormng The Czech people have been 
ordered by their Government not to offer resistance The 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, is returning to 
Prague Herr Hitler issued an order to the German armed 
forces this morning to the effect that German mibtary detach 
ments u ould cross the frontier of the Czech temtory in order 
to assume impartial control of the safety of the lives and 
property of all inhabitants of the country Etery German 
soldier was to regard himself not as a foe but as a representa 
tive of the German Government, to restore a tolerable order 
^Vherc opposition was offered to the march, it ts'as to be 
broken dov.n at once by all available methods The armed 
forces were to bear in mind that they were treadmg on Czech 
soil as the representatives of Great Germany Meanwhile on 
March 14, as a result of incidents on the fronner between 
Ruthenia and Hungary, Hunganan troops crossed the border 
and occupied a Czech village Thereafter the Hunganan 
Government sent an ultimatum to Prague demanding among 
other things the withdrawal of Czech troops from Ruthema, 
the release of Hunganan prisoners, and freedom for persons 
of Hunganan naponahty and race m Ruthema to arm and 
to organize This ultimatum expired this morning, but I have 
not yet received official reports of the way in which the 
situation IS developing 

It will no doubt be asked how these events affect the 
guarantee which was described by Sir Hiomas Inskip m the 
following words on October 4 last 

The question has been raised whether our guarantee to Crecho- 
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Slovakia IS already in operation Hie House will realize that the formal Government 

treaty of guarantee has yet to be drawn up and completed m the no rmal Statement 

way, and, as the Foreign Secretary has stated m another place, there are 

some matters which must await settlement betsveen the Governments 

concerned Until that has been done, technically the guarantee cannot 

be said to be m force His Majesty’s Govemmeot, hoiscvcr, feel under 

a moral obhgaoon to Czechoslovakia to treat the guarantee as being 

nosv in force In the event, therefiffe, of aa act of unprovnked aggression 

against Czechoslovakia, His Majesty s Government would certainly feel 

bound to take all steps in tbeix pow er to see that the mtegnty of Czccho- 

slo; akia is presen cd ’ 

Only recently His Majesty’s Government endeavoured to 
achieve an agreement with the other Governments repre- 
sented at Munich upon the scope and terms of such a guaran- 
tee, but up to the present they hav e been unable to reach any 
such agreement 

In our opinion the situation was radically altered as soon 
as the Slovak Diet declared the mdepcndcnce of Slovakia 
The effect of tins declaranon tvas to put an end by internal 
disruption to the State ivhose frontiers we had proposed to 
guarantee, and accordmgly the condition of affairs descnbed 
by Sir Thomas Inskip, which was always regarded by us as 
bemg only of a transitory nature, has now ceased to exist and 
His Majesty’s Government cannot accordingly bold them- 
selves any longer bound by this obligation 

As regards the financial assistance to the former Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, which was authorized by the Act of 
Parliament passed last month, the position, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is as follow's Section i of the Act 
provaded that the Treasury should repav to the Bank of 
England the £10,000,000 which had been placed at the 
disposal of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia, and that 
has been done The amount that has been withdrawn by 
Czechoslov akia since this adv ance was first made av adable — 
last October — is £3,250,000 The balance of £6,750,000 has 
not been drawn upon but remains with the Bank of England 
The scheme as ongmally devised between ourselves, the 
French Government, and the former Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment included the issue by the last named Government of a 
loan on the London market by means of which the assistance 
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Government given to that Government, so far as it took the form of loan, 
statement be repaid In the new circumstances, when it would 

appear that the Government of Czcchoslovaba has ceased to 
exist and the territory for which that Government was former* 
ly responsible has been divided, it would seem impossible that 
the scheme can be earned through, and steps have been 
taken to request the Bank of England to make no further 
payments out of the balance of the £10,000 000 until the 
situation has been cleared up and definite conclusions 
reached I may say that I have no reason to suppose that 
the £3,250,000 already drawn has not been applied in 
accordance with the provisions which were set out m the 
recent White Paper, and a substantial portion of the sum has 
been directly devoted 10 ihc assistance of refugees 

In the meantime, having regard to the effect on general 
conditions m Europe that these events are bound to exert, 
His Majesty's Government feel the present moment to be 
inappropriate for the proposed visit of the President of the 
Board ofTrade and Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, which has accordingly been postponed The German 
Government have been so informed 

To a large extent the information I have given the House 
IS based on Pre^s reports and, while there is little reason to 
think that the genera! effect is not as I have described U to 
be, final judgement on all the circumstances should await 
further confirmation I do not want to make any specific 
charges as to breach of faith, but I cannot admit that any 
thing of the kind that has now taken place was in our minds 
at the time of Murach or was in any way contemplated The 
Munich Agreement constituted a settlement, accepted by the 
Four Powers and Czechoslovakia, of the Czechoslovak ques 
tion It provided for the fixation of the future frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia (which has been efTecled) and laid down the 
limits of the German occupation which the German Govern 
ment accepted They have now, without, so far as I know, 
anv communication with the other three signatories of the 
Munich Agreement, sent their troops beyond the frontier 
there laid down Even though it may now be claimed that 
what has taken place has occurred with the acquiescence of 
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the Czech Go\eniment, I cannot but regard it as incon Cciremmeat 
sistent wth the spirit of the Munich Agreement statement 

There is a further point which I cannot omit to mention 
Hitherto the Reich Go\ eminent, in extending the area of 
their military control, have defended their action by the 
contention that they tvere only mcorporatmg m the Reich 
nagbbouimg masses of people of German race Now for the 
first time they are effecting a nuhtary occupation of temtory 
inhabited by people ivith whom they have no racial con 
nexion These ev ents cannot fail to be a cause of disturbance 
to the international situation They are bound to adimmster 
a shock to confidence, all the more regrettable since confi 
dence was beginning to revive and to offer the prospect of 
concrete measures which would be of a general benefit 
Unless there is some material change m the situation as it 
now appears, there must inevitably be a postponement of 
these measures 
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THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 11 
March 

[At 9 a m on Match 15th, 1939, German troops entered Prague On 
thfc foUovnng day Henr Httier issued a proclamation declaring Bohemia 
and Nforavia a Proteetotatc \wdun d»4 German Reich and simuJ- 
taneously accepted the proteeticm of the Slovah State Hungary had 
invaded Ruthenian temtor> on March r4th, and on the iBth its Prime 
Minister anzsourced the mccaporation of Itutheiua m Hungary On 
hlarch aoth Lord Halifax replied in the House of Lords to a motion 
asking for a statement of Government policy m regard to Grecho- 
slova^a ] 

NiY LORDSj It « quite true that recent events have been 
a profound shock to all thinking people in this country and 
very far outside it It may perhaps be of use if ivith all 
brevity I gi\ e the House a short narrative m order to male 
sure we have the setting correct of what has actually passed 
dunng the la^t few days The German military occupation 
ofBobemia and Moravia fck^an on the morning of March 15* 
and was completed, as we know, iv'ithout senous incident 
It IS to be observed — and the fact is surely not ivithout 
significance — that the towns of Mahnsch Ostraa and Viiko 
vice were actually occupied by German S S detachments on 
the evening of March 14, while the President and the Foreign 
Ministir of CzechoslovaJua were soil on their way to Berbn 
and before any discussion bad taken place On March 16 
Herr Hitler issued a decree proclaiming that the former 
Czechoslovak territory occupied bv German, troops belonged 
henceforth to the German Reich and came under its pro- 
tection under the title of ‘The Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia* 

It IS not necessary to recapitulate the terms of that decree 
— It has been published — ^but it should be noted that, ivhile 
the head of the administration now to he setup is said to hold 
the rank of Head of State, and while the Protectorate is said 
to be autonomous and setf administering, a Reich protector 
IS resident m Prague with lull powers of veto on legislation 
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Foreign affairs and the protection of nationals abroad devoh e 
on the German Govemmentj which will also maintain imli« 
tary garrisons and establishments in the Protectorate The 
Protectorate is, further, in the German Customs Umon, and 
finally the German Government can issue decrees valid m 
the Protectorate and take any measures for the preseivaaon 
of secuntv and order Perhaps I might quote one short 
article %\hich seems to me to sum up the situation It says 
The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia shall exercise its sovereign 
nghts m consonance ivith the political, military, and economic laipor 
tance of the Reich ’ 

As to Slovakia, the independence of Slovakia tvas proclaimed 
on March 14, but at the request of Dr Tiso, the head of the 
Slovak State, Herr Hitler has undertaken to place Slovakia 
under German protection and the mihtary occupation of the 
temtory by German troops is now proceeding As regards 
Ruthema, the occupation of Ruthema by Hungary , which 
began on March 14, has also proceeded By March i 5 the 
Hunganan troops had reached the Polish frontier and had 
virtually completed the occupation of the province There- 
fore, as a residt of these several actions, the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia ma> be vaid now to be complete 
I would like to say somethmg as to the grounds on which 
the German Government seek to justify the action that they 
have taken The immediate cause of the present crisis m 
Central Europe originated in Slovakia, and it is claimed that 
the German Government was cntilled to mtervene on receiv- 
ing the request lor assistance of the dismissed Slovak Prime 
Minister As your Lordships are wcU aware, there has always 
been a part) in Slovakia which advocated autonomy That 
autonomy was m fact achieved after Mumch m agreement 
betw een the v anous Slovak parties and the Central Gov em- 
ment m Prague The extremist elements in Slovakia, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with these arrangements, but on all 
the evidence that is available to me I fmd it impossible to 
bcheve that the sudden decision ofeertam Slovak leaders to 
break off from Prague, which was followed so closely by 
their appeal for protection to the German Reich, was reached 
independently of outside influence 
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It IS said that German intervcntifm m Czechoslovakia was 
justified owing to the oppression of file German mmonty by 
the Czechs But, as a matter of iact again, it ivas only very 
shojtJy before Herr HiUer’s idtimatam to the Czech President 
that Ae German Preis began to renew its campaign of last 
summer about the alleged Czech bnitalmes against German 
citizens Actually the position of the German mmonty, 
which IS about 250,000, would appear, since Ac Munich 
Agreement, to have been one of what might be termed 
(jfceptional pnvilege Notwithstanding Ae right of opuen 
which had been accorded by Article 7 of Aat Agreement, the 
members of Ae German minority were encouraged to remain 
in Czechoslovakia in order Aat Acy might fonn useful 
centres of German acuvity and propaganda, and advice to 
that effect svas given to (he mmonty by its leader 
It ivas as a result of the Gennan-CzrchosJovak Agreement 
for the mutual protection of minonties that the German 
Government obtained Ae legal right to talc a direct interest 
in Ac treatment of their mmonty m CzecJiwlovakja That 
mmonty at once obtained the nght to set up separate organi 
zations, and Ae Czechoslovak Government subsequently 
agreed Aat the German National Socialist Party in CzcAo* 
Slovakia should be given full liberty to pursue its at Uvitiej in 
Bohemia and Moravia It is difficult to avoid Ae conclusion 
Aat Ac bulk of the incidents which occurred before Ac 
German invasion were deliberately provoked and that Ae 
effects were greatly magnified It must be added in fairness 
that the Czechoslovak aiiAonties received ordcre to act, and 
did act, With great restraint, m Ae Ace of Aat provocation 
Tt IS not necessary, I think, to say much upon Ae assertion 
that Ae Czechoslovak ricsidcnt reidly assented to the subjuga 
tion of his people In view of Ae arcumstaoces in which 
he came to Berlin, and of Ae occupation of Czech temtorv 
which had already taken place, I think most sensible people 
must conclude Aat Acre was little jiretence of negotiation, 
and Aat it is more probable Aat Ae Czech representatives 
ivere presented svith an tiltunatumunder the Arcat of violence, 
and Aat Aey capitulated m order to save their people from 
the homjn of a swift and destructive aerial bomhardnient 
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Finally, it is said that Germany v-as in some danger 
from Czechoslo% akia But surdy the German Government 
itself can hardly have expected that that contention could 
be senously entertained in any quarter Indeed, if I may 
sum up my owm thought on these various explanations, 
I could iMsh that instead of the cotmnumcations and ex- 
planations ivhich ha\e been issued and which carry scant 
conviction, German supenorforce had been frankly acknoiv- 
ledged as the supreme arbiter that in fact it was 

In these circumstances, as you are aware. His Majesty’s 
Government thought fit at once to take certain action They 
immediately suspended the visit of the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Secretary of the Department of 
Overseas Trade to Berhn, by means of which it had been 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government could directly mter- 
vene m those unofficial contacts of industrial representatives 
which were at that very moment taking place We felt, as I 
think I said in my statement a few days ago, that m the 
circumstances which have arisen any development of our 
efforts m that direcuon was frankly out of the quesuon, and 
that that and many other things must remain mdefimtely 
postponed His Majesty’s Government, as your Lordships 
also know, ha\ e recalled to report His Majesty s Ambassador 
m Berlin, and he reached this country yesterday 

Further than those two practical steps, we have lodged 
a formal protest with the German Government in the sense 
of informing them that we cannot but reg ird the e\ ents of 
the last few days as a complete repudiation of the Mumch 
Agreement and a denial of the spirit in which the negotiators 
of that Agreement bound themselves to co-operate for a 
peaceful setdement e have also taken occasion to protest 
against the changes effected m Czechoslovakia by German 
military action, and hav e said that in our v levv those changes 
are devoid of any basis oflegabty I think, therefore, that we 
may claim to have left the German Government m no doubt 
of the attitude of His Majesty's Government, and although 
I do not chensh any exaggerated hopes of what may be the 
effect of protests, I think your Lordships will feel it abun- 
dandy right that such protests should be registered 
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problem ^vhlch was a real one, and of which the treatment 
was an urgent necessity if the peace of Europe was to be 
preserved As to that, I would sa\, as I have said before m 
this House, that I ha\ e no doubt whatever that His Majesty’s 
Government were nght, m the bght of all the information 
av ailable to them, to take the course the^ did The second 
purpose of Munich w as to build a Europe more secure, upon 
the basis of freel) accepted consultation as the means by 
vshich all future differences might be adjusted, and that long- 
term purpose, Lords, has been, as we have come to 
observe, disastrousI> behed b> events Ue are charged wath 
having too readilv believed the assurances which were given 
bv Herr Hider — that after Mumch he had no further tem- 
tonal ambitions, and no desue to inrorporate non German 
elements m the Reich I can xvsure \our Lordships that 
neither the Pnine Mmister, nor I m>self, nor anv member 
of His Majest>’s Government, has faded at an> moment to 
be acutely conscious of the diffcrenie between behcS and 
hope It was surely legitimate and nght to have hopes 
But we have alwavs act^ m the knowledge that onl> with 
time can hope be conv erted into sure bebef> 

It IS no doubt the case that previous assurances had been 
broken, whatever justification might have been advanced b> 
Herr Hitler, on the grounds of his mission, as he conceit cs it, 
to incorporate cs German territory and predommintlv Ger- 
man areas in the Reich But m his actions imtil aftu* Mumch 
a case could be made that Herr Hitler had been true to his 
own prmciples— the umon of Germans in, and the exclusion 
of non-Germans from, the Reich Thoie principles he has 
now overthrown, and m including 8,000,000 Czechs under 
German rule he has surely been untrue to his own philo- 
sophy The world wall not forget that m September last 
Herr Hitler appealed to the principle of self-detcrmmation 
m the interests of 2,000,000 Sudeten Germans fhat prm- 
ciple IS one on which the British Empire itself has been 
erected, and one to which accordmgly, as your Lordships 
wall recollect, we felt obhged to give weight m considering 
Herr Hitler’s claim That pnnaple has now been rudely 
contradicted by a «equence of acts which demes the very 
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nght on ^vhich tho Gorman attitude of six months ago 
based, and whatever may have been the truth about the 
treatment of 250,000 Germans, it is impossible for me to 
bebeve that it could only be remedied by the subjugation 
of 8,000,000 Czechs 

\Vliat conclusions arc wc to draw from this conquest of 
Czechoslovakia’ Arc ■vvc to believe that German pohey has 
thus entered upon a neiv phase’ Is German policy any 
longer to be limited to the consolidation of territory pre- 
donunantly inhabited by persons of German race’ Or is 
German policy now to be directed toivarris domination over 
non German peoples’ These are verv grave questions which 
are being ask.^ in all parts of theworld to-day 1 be German 
action m CzcchosIovaJaa has been furthered by new methods, 
and the world has lately seen more than one new departure 
in the field of international technique \Vars without dc 
clarattons of war Pressure exercised under threat of imme- 
diate employment of force Interventjcn in the jntemal 
struggles of other States Countnts are now faced with the 
encouragement of separatism, not in the inieicsi of separaUst 
or minonty elements but in the impenal interests of Ger- 
many The alleged ill treatment of German imnonues in 
foreign countries which, it ts true, may sometimes, perhaps 
often, arise from natural causes, but which may also be the 
subject and result of provocation from outside, is used as a 
pretext for mt<rvenfioii 

These methods arc simple and, with growing experience, 
quite unmistaiable Have we any assurance that they will 
not be employed elsewhere’ Every country which is Ger 
many's neighbour is now uncertain of the morrow, and every 
country which values its national identitj’ and sovereignty 
stands warned against the danger from within, inspired from 
without During the last few days there have been rumours 
that the German Govcrnmciitivcrc adopting a harsh attitude 
in their negotiations witb the R-umamau Government on 
economic matter 1 am glad to -jay that the Rumanian 
Government have themsekes denied a report that went so 
far as to speak of an ‘nlumatum’, but even if there is no 
menace to Rumama to day, or even if that menace has not 
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to-day de\eloptd, and e\cn though it raa) not de%elop on 
these lines, it is not surprising if the Got eminent of Bucharest, 
lite other Go\emments, should view with the gra\est rms- 
gnmgs the happenings of these last feiv dajs 

I think I must, before I lea\ c the categor> of the results of 
the happenings of the last few days, sa) something about 
a subject which I ha\e no doubt will be \eiy much m the 
mmds of e\eiy one of ^our Lordships who has considered 
these things That is the fate of those persons who had taken 
refuge in Czechoslo\akia It is well knowm that the Czech 
Goierament ga\e the most generous asylum to refugees 
isho had left their country on political, rehgious, or racial 
grounds, and their difScoIties were further increased b) 
an mflux of such persons after the hlunich Agreement 
During recent weeks the arrangements for the emigra- 
tion of Sudeten German and many other classes of refugees 
hate been on the whole proceeding smoothJi, with the co- 
operation of the British pnxatc oigaruzauons concerned, the 
Refugee Institute m Prague, and the British haison officer 
m Prague, Mr Stopford I dunk that by the middle of last 
month something o\er 5,000 refugees had alread> emigrated, 
and others have smee come out 

The conclusion of the arrangements for giiang finanaal 
assistance to Czechoslovakia enabled further plans to be 
discussed for further emigration, and some of these arrange- 
ments were m an advanced stage at the tunc of the German 
occupation In particular, some hundreds of refugees had 
received permission to enter the Lmtcd Kingdom orwere 
actually waitmg for such pernusston to be granted When 
these events happened we at once sent ui^ent mstnictjons 
to His Majesty’s Minister m Prague to do his best to expedite 
the issue of permits, and to do eveiythmg that he could to 
accelerate the departure of persons on the British lists At 
the same time w e instructed His Majest) ’s Ambassador in 
Berlin to make urgent representatioiis direct to the German 
Government on this matter, and to ask them to put no 
obstacles m the wa^ of the departure of refugees on the 
British lists 

Moreover, as >our Lordships know, m the arrangements 
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Lordships knoiv, e had decided on those visits to which I 
teferred a moment ago All that mitiadve has beenfrustrated 
by the action of the German Gmemment last \seek, and it 
IS difficult to see nhen it can be easily resumed 

These affairs have raised wide issues, and the events m 
Czechoslovakia require His Majesty'’s Government and re- 
quire every free people to rethink their attitude towards 
them Broadly speaking there have been, at all ev ents since 
the ^\a^, tv\o conflicting theses as to the best method of 
av oidmg conflicts and creating sec unty for the nations of the 
world The first thesis js that which supports machinery for 
consolidation conciliation, and arbitration with if possible, 
the sanctioQ of coUecm e force, and unohes an invitation to 
all States, wilhng to accept a wide degree of obligation to 
one another, to agree that an attack on one should be treated 
as an attack on all That, y our Lordships know w ell enough, 
has been the thesis expressed m the Covenant of the League 
of Nations Perhaps it is true to sav that more precise effect 
was sought to be given to it m the Geneva Protocol, and it 
has Itself given nse to a number of regional agreements for 
mutual assistance between the several Powers concerned 
That is the first thesis 

The second conflicting thesis has been upheld by those 
who consider that systems seeking to provide collective 
secunty, as it has been termed, involved dangerously in- 
definite commitments quite disproportionate to the real 
secunty that these commitments gave Those who took that 
vnevv were persuaded that States, consaous of their own 
pacific purposes, would be wise to refram from such commit- 
ments which might draw them into a war in which their own 
vntal mterests were not threatened, and that therefore Slates 
should not bmd themselves to intervene m conflicts unless 
they themselves were directly attacked 

That IS the conflict of philosophy of which your Lordships 
are very weU aware, because m one form or another it has 
c onstantly been debated in this House I hav e no doubt that 
in considering these two theses the judgement of many has 
been influenced by the estimate that they place, nghdy or 
WTongly, upon the probability of direct attack If it were 
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possible, in their judgement, to rate that probabihty low, 
then that lo^v probability of direct attack had to be weighed 
against what might seem to them the greater nsk of Sta'cs 
being involved in conlUcts that were not iiectssariiy ansing 
out of their owTi concerns But if and when it becomes plain 
TO States that there is no apparent guarantee against succes- 
sive attacks directed m turn on all who might seem to stand 
m the w ay of ambitious schemes of domination, then at once 
the scale tips the other way, and m all quarters there is likely 
to be found immediately a very much greater readiness to 
consider whether the acceptance of wider mutual obligations, 
m the cause of mutual support, is not dictated, if for no 
other reason than the necessityofself defence His Majesty’s 
Government have not failed to drav^ the moral from diese 
events, and have lost no time m placing thcmtclves in close 
and practical consultation, not only vath the Dormmons but 
with other Governments concerned, upon the issues that bav e 
suddenly been made so plain 

It IS not possible as yet fully to appraise the consequences 
of German action History records many aticmpU to impose 
a domination on Europe, but all these attempts have, sooner 
or later, terminated m disaster for those who made them It 
has never in the long run proved possible to stamp out the 
spirit of free peoples If history is any guide, the German 
people may yet regret the action that has been taken in their 
name against the people of Czcchostovaba Twenty years 
ago that people of Crechoslovaba recovered their libcrues 
with the support and the cncourj^ement of the greater part 
of the world They have now been deprived of them by 
violence In the couirc of tbeir long history this will not be 
the first time that this tenaaoos, valiant, and industrious 
people have lost their independence, but they have never 
lost that which is the fbundauon independence — the love 
of bberty Meanwhile, just as after the last War the world 
watched the emergence of the Czech nation, so it wiii vwicb 
to-day their efforts to preserve intact their cultural identity 
and, more important, their spintual freedom under the last 
and most cruel blow of which they have been the vicUms 
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[On March 31st, 1939, foUcming upon the German occupation of 
Prague, the Bntish Government assured Poland that, in the event 
of any action vshich clearly threatened Polish independence and which 
the Polish Government considered it vital to resist with their national 
forces, they would feci themselves bound at to lend the Polish 
Government all support m their power Fhis iindatcral guarantee was 
replaced a week later by an agreement for mutual assistance 

In the middle of hlarch Rumania was reported to have received from 
Gcraaany a demand that she should cease to export gram, oil. cattle, 
and foodstuffs to any other country than Germany The terms of the 
trade agrectnent between the two countries on March 3tst fell short, 
bowev er, of these alleged demands 
On Good Friday IteJy invaded Albania, a country to wh.ch n had 
been bound by defensive alliance since November, 1927, and on Easter 
Sunday there were disquieting reports of Italy’s intention to occupy the 
Greek island of Corfu Fhe events m Mbania and the measures uken 
by the Bntish Government were recounted m similar terms by Mr 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons and by Lord Halifax m the 
House of Lords, in an ftttraordmary session of Parliament ] 

MY LORDS, It would perhaps be convenient if I reminded Government 
your Lordships as shortly as I may of the histoncal sequence ®****”'®“* 
of events that have taken place smee we last met and which 
have occasioned widespread disquiet and uneasiness in 
Europe, and in the Eastern Mediterranean in particular It 
IS just a week since my right honourable fnend the Prime 
Minister made a statement in another place on the subject 
of Albania In that statement he said that, two davs befon. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome had drawn the attention 
of the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs to rumours con- 
cerning the concentration of Italian ships and Italian trans- 
port at Ban and Bnndisi He then mentioned the suggestion 
which, accordmg to Count Ciano, the King of Albama had 
made on March 8 regardmg the strengthemng of the existing 
Treaty of AUiance between Italy and Albania and the 
difficulties which had taken place in the ensuing discussions, 
the nature of which was not quite piam, and the Prime 
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Coieroment Minister added that, according to Count Ciano, Italian 
statement threatoicd 

Italian ^^aTshlps appeared off the Albanian coatt early on 
April 6, and Itaban residents were taken on board The 
same evening Itaban troops left Ban and Brindisi for Albama 
Your Lordships iwU appreciate that commumcations wth 
Albania have been difficult, and His Majesty’s Government 
are still awaiting a full report on the recent events from His 
Majesty’s Minister at Durazzxi In the meanume vve have 
received Italian and Albanian accounts of the earlier events 
of Apnl 7, but, as regards the latter part of that day and 
subsequent happenings, there is little but the official Italian 
news The occupation of Albania began in the early hours 
of Apnl 7, w hen Italian ships disembarked at Santi Quaranta, 

Valona,Dura2zo,andSanGiovanmdiMedu3— and, ifl might 

interject, I would say that no one act m this business can 
have mote shocked rebgious sentiment cvcrvwherc than the 
fact that u should have been initiated on the day which to 
most Christians is the most sacred day of the year The 
accounts vary of the amount of resistance offered, but it 
seems clear that by the afternoon of Good Friday the four 
coast towns had been occupied by Italian forces King Zog 
and apparently the Albinian Government left liranadunng 
the mghc of Apnl 6-7 and, according to Italian sources, their 
departure was the signal for an outbreak of disorders in the 
capital Italian troops seem to have entered Tirana on Apnl S 
(Saturday), and the town was visited that day by Count 
Ciano During the same day King Zog and Queen Geral- 
dine, who was, as the House knows, only able to be moved 
m circumstances of extreme difficulty, arrived on Greek 
territory, where they were hospitably received by the Greek 
Government 

Those, my Lords, are the bare facts of the Italian occupa- 
tion of Albania so far as they can be disentangled from con- 
flicliiig accounts A similar divergence of testimony is also 
evident when we come to examine the circumstances of the 
occupation On Apnl 4 Count Ciano informed His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Rome that on March 8 King Zog had sug- 
gested to the Italian Government the strengthening of the 
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Italo-Albanian Alliance On March 20 Count Ciano said 
the King had asked that troops should be sent to Albania 
for use, It %vas alleged, against Yugoslavia This proposal the 
Itahans had refused, and, shortly afterwards, they had sub- 
mitted a scheme for a reinforced alliance in accordance ^vlth 
King Zog’s earlier suggestion Theschemeputforwarddidnot, 
according to Count Ciano, modify the existing jundical status 
of Albama, and ivas not accompamed by an ultimatum 
Count Ciano stated that it was then that King Zog had 
started mobilizmg and displaying a hostile attitude towards 
Italian interests It was not the Italian wsh to change the 
status quo in Albama, but their interests the Italian Govern- 
ment felt bound to protect In another communication made 
to the loreign Office on April 5, it was stated that the 
Albaman authonties had begun to oi^anize anti-Itahan 
demonstrations by organized bands which threatened Itahan 
residents throughout the country Reports indeed from His 
Majesty’s Minister at Durazzo went to confirm the fact that 
some demonstrations of an anti Itahan character had taken 
place m the early days of April 

That IS in substance the Italian account of the circum- 
stances of those weeks and days The Albaman account is 
different On Apnl 8 I received the Albanian Minister, who 
stated that the Italian Government, having endeavoured to 
force upon the Albaman Government the acceptance of 
proposes incompatible with the mdepcndence, sovereignty, 
and integrity of the country, attempt^ to impose their will 
by an ultimatum To this ultimatum, which was unam 
mously rejected by the Chamber of Deputies, the Albanian 
Government rephed with a clear-cut refusal, whereupon, 
accordmg to the Albaman communication, Italian troops, 
under cover of an intense bombardment by the Navy and 
Air Force, made an attack on the four Albaman ports early 
on Apnl 7 The Albanian Minister stated that he had as 
yet no details of the Itahan proposals, but, according to 
reports which His Majesty’s hlinister at Durazzo said were 
current at the tune in Albania, they appeared to have 
included Itahan administrative control on a very extended 
scale and the occupation by Italian troops of certain strategic 
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GoTeraiaent points of importance, and il seems probable that these pro- 
statement pojaij mjght have opened the door to extensive Italian 
immigration A representative of King Zog confirmed this 
view in conversation with His Majesty's Minister and the 
Ministers of f ranee and the Balkan Entente He added that 
a Commission which had been appointed to study the pro- 
posals had reported that the proposals were intended to 
establish a virtual protectorate, damaging alike to the inde- 
pendence, the sovereignty, and the integrity of Albania , and 
when the King had inquired of the Italian Minister what 
would be the result if he refused to entertain these proposals, 
he had been informed that that would entail real danger to 
Albania None the less, His Majesty had rejected the pro- 
posals and declared that if necessary he would resist by force, 
and the Albanian Minister, when I saiv hzm on April 8, 
concluded by appealing to His Majesty’s Government to do 
their utmost m aid of a small nation desperately trying to 
defend its own temtory 

These accounts of course differ very greatly from one 
another, and it is doubtful, I think, whether even now we are 
in full possession of all the facts It was m these circumstances 
that on Apnl 7 the British Ambassador in Rome was in- 
structed to state to Count Ciano — whilst I myself on the 
same day used the same language to the Italian Charge 
d’ Affaires — that on the information then at my disposal it 
seemed to me that the situation was likely to raise in an 
acute form the whole question of the maintenance of the 
status quo in die Mediterranean which formed, in our opinion, 
so important an element in the Anglo-ltalian Agreement of 
Apnl 1 6 last year The Adriatic was certainly a part of the 
Mediterranean area, and the Italian Government could not 
therefore claim that His Mjyesly’t Government were not 
concerned On the same day, Apnl 7, Lord Perth had seen 
Count Ciano, who said that the Italian Government fully 
intended to respect the independence and integnty of 
Albania and the status quo in the Mediterranean area 
On Apnl 9, Easter Day, the Ambassador again saw him 
and said that, although His Majety’s Government had taken 
note of these assurances, they were deeply concerned at the 
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reports ^vhicli had reached them of the sudden in^-asion of GoTenuncnt 
Albania The} could hardly beheve that, if the situation 
betiveen Ital> and Albania \sas as had been described, the 
differences betiNcen the t\\o Go\enimeiits were incapable 
of "jolution by negotiation Nor could the> easily understand 
hou It iN'as possible to reconcile the Italian landing on the 
Albanian coast iNith the maintenance of that country s 
independence and the mtegnty of her frontiers Lord Perth 
reminded Count Ciano that both Go\cmments were pledged 
under the Anglo-Itahan Agreement to the status quo m the 
Mediterranean area and informed him that His Alajest} s 
Go\ emment felt themselt es to be eonded to the franlest and 
fullest explanation not onl> of the present de\ clopments in 
the immediate Albaman situation and their prenous history 
but also of the future intentions of the Itahan Got enunent 
Lord Perth t\as also instructed to add that the explanations 
proffered up to date had caused His Majcst> s Got eminent 
profound misgivings and that they would m no wa> satisfy 
pubhc opmion m this countiy 

■WTien pressed b> Lord Perth as to what were Itahan 
intentions m regard to the future bearing in mind the definite 
assurances which the Italian Got emment had alread} giten, 

Count Ciano said that that would depend upon thr wishes 
of the Albanian people It would appear from the latest 
nciv-s that the Albanian Pronsional Adimnistratn e Council 
has now offered the Crown of Albania to the King of Ital} 

e must no doubt await the anssser of the Itahan Gotem 
ment to this offer, but t\hatetcr may be the techmeahues of 
the position I must £rankl> *tate that His Majesty’s Go% em 
ment find extreme difficulty m reconcilmg what has hap- 
pened m Albama svnth the preser\ation of the national 
so\ ereignt} of Albania as contemplated by the Anglo-Itahan 
Agreement 

But It IS not only the future of Albania which is at stale 
As was natural and me\itablc, unmistakable signs of disquiet 
and uneasmess have been manifested not only m the adjacent 
areas but m other countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
or mcluded in the Balkan peninsula On Easter Eve I re 
ccived the Itahan Charge d Affaires after dinner, when he 
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Gav«romeat made me a communication from Signor Mussolini to the 
statement jjj p^j-j neighbounng countnes, Yugoslavia 

and Greece, were perfectly calm, and that therefore it was 
clear that Italy was not intending to cause trouble in neigh- 
bouring countries Lata: in the course of our interview 
Signor CroIIa dretv attention to reports that, according to 
his information, the English Sunday Press wav likely to make 
vanous suggestions as to possible courses of British action, 
inrludmg British occupation of Corfu On this point he 
assured me that the Italian Crovernmcnt were certainly not 
going to threaten Greek independence, and that any Bntish 
occupation of Corfu would create the most dangerous re- 
actions I at once told Signor Crolla that he could dismiss 
from his mind, and his Got eminent could dismiss from 
them, the idea that the Bntish Government bad any inten- 
tion of occupying Corfu That was not the sort of tiung we 
did, but the British Government, I said, would certainly take 
A very grave view if anybody else occupied it 
I conveyed to the Greek Minister on Easter Sunday 
morning the assurance given bv the Italian Charge d’ Affaires 
the night before — namely, that Greece and Yugoslavia were 
calm, and il was therefore clear that Italy meant to give no 
trouble to neighbouring countnes, and that the Itahan 
Government had no intention of threatening Greek inde- 
pendence I ako told the Greek Mimstcr the exact terms of 
my reply to the Italian Charge d’ Affaires the night before 
on this subject of the rumoured occupation of Coifu I saw 
the Italian Charge d’ Affaires again the next morning, on 
Easter Sunday , and with him I reverted to the statement that 
he had made to me the previous evening regardirig the calm 
ecisting in neighbouring countries, and I said that, according 
to my information, m view of reports that were in circulation, 
there was anxiety that the Italian Government intended to 
occupy Corfu Signor CroUa said that this was the fint time 
he had ever heard a hint of such action, and he had no hesits- 
tion m saying that in his view it was absolutely impossible 
that It should be correct, since it would be a flagrant 
contradiction of what on the authority of Signor Mussolini 
he had told me the night before On his own responsibility, 
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therefore, Signor Crolla gave me an assurance that this %vas GoTeratnent 
not the Italian intention Corfu, he said, was a vital stratc- 
gical point for the Itahans, and the Italian Government 
could not alloiv foreign occupation other than Greek of the 
island In his ovv n opimon the rumours that might have been 
disturbmg Greece or ourselves must be the reaction to the 
rumours that it was the British intention to occupy the island 
I told the Italian Charge d’ Affaires that I naturally wel- 
comed this personal assurance on his part, but it was right 
to leave him in no doubt that, if any Itahan action of the 
sort ivere e\ er in contemplation, it must be a matter of the 
gravest concern to His Majesty’s Government, that it was 
vital that there should be no misunderscandmg between our 
two Gov emments on this pomt, and I should be very glad 
to know that the Italian Government had made their own 
the assurance which on his own responsibibty he had given 
to me I added that it would be of even more value if the 
same assurance could at once be repeated by the Italian 
Government to the Greek Government Accordingly, the 
same evening, the Italian Charge d’Affaires called upon me 
with a further message from Signor Mussolini to the effect, 
among other things, that he had already given the most 
ample assurance to the Greek Government confirming that 
the Italian Government mtended to base their relations with 
Greece on a cordial and solid friendship , and that he had sent 
new instructions to the Itahan Charge d Affaires in Athens 
to assure the Greek Government that all rumours concerning 
the Italian hostile intentions to Greece were false, inasmuch 
as Italy mtended to respect in the most absolute manner the 
temtonal and insular integrity of Greece That information 
was at once telegraphed to His Majesty s Minister in Athens, 
who was instructed to impart it without delay to the Greek 
Government I subsequently learned that the Itahan Charge 
d’Affaires in Athens conveyed to the Greek Government 
on April 10 the assurances promised by Signor Mussohm 
I shall refer to that in one moment for a reason that will 
become plain Apart from other considerations — to which, 
as 1 say, I shall recur — one question which I think will be 
present to your Lordships’ mind is the relation that all these 
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Government events hold, and ought to hold, towards the Anglo-ItaUan 
statement ^gregnient I am very well aware that there are those who 
say that the Anglo-Ilaban Agreement has now dearly proted 
valueless and that accordingly, in tvhatever may be the 
appropnate form, it should be denounced They would 
argue, I thinh, that masmuch as the spint of the Anglo- 
Itahan Agreement had been broken, there was no purpose 
in attempting bv something like artificial respiration, to keep 
alive a body from which the spirit had departed Mv Lords, 
I can very readily understand that attitude and that argu- 
ment, but I take a somewhat different virsv As we are all 
very ivell aware, the ground covered by the Anglo Italian 
Agreement was a wide one and included many very diverse 
questions It certainly was the idea of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that It should be a contnbution to peace, and I do not 
suppose that there is any one of your Lordslups who would 
notfeei that no one should say a word to make the preservation 
of peace — if the state in which we are living can rightly be 
described by that name — more difficult We should therefore, 

3 think, weigh carefuUyahtheconsiderationsthataremvolvcd 

It IS quiteobvious that assuranceshave only the value of the 
good faith by ishich they are inspired and of the faith which 
they commandmthosetowhomthey aregisen Everybodycan 
form his oivn judgement m regard to this or that point ron- 
nf cted wth these assurances For myself, I cannot doubt that 
the great mass of thinking opinion in this country and the 

world ON er will begrcallymfluencedmtheir final judgement 

ofthcworthoftheAnglo-IiaTianAgrecmentby the test of its 
operation in the matter of the NVithdraNval of Italian troops 
from Spam Accordingly, in the course of the recent com- 
munications made in Rome, Lord Perth Nvas instructed to 
inquire the intention of the Italian Gon eminent in this 
connexion, and Signor Mussohm caused the Ambassador to 
be informed, and sent the same information to my self through 
the Italian Charge d’ Affaires, that the e\acuation of Italian 
troops was- being arrange and would be effected as soon as 
the Nactory parade m Madnd had taken place In reply to 
a further inquiry. Count Oano informed Lord Perth on 
Apnl 9 that when the troops went, Italian aeroplanes and 
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pilots \\ould go also His Majesty’s Goverament base taken 
due note of these fresh assurances, which, of course, confirm 
thosewhichthe) hadrecei\edbefore Ineedonl> addthatthe 
G <\\ p mm pnt ha\e always regarded the e\aciiation of Itaban 
\ olunleers from Spam as a vital element in the Agreement, 
and they look fonsard accordingly to its early fulfilment 
I need not emphasize to your Lordships the disturbmg 
effects of such events as I have described on mtemanonal 
confidence There is no dispute about the special position 
and the special mterests that Italy has enjoyed in Albama 
These thmgs v\ere expressly recognized by the Council of 
Ambassadors many years ago, and, so far as I knovs, they 
have never been challenged But, whatever may be said 
as to that, there c?n be no doubt as to the general effect 
produced m all quarters by Italian acoon It is not necessary 
for me to take up your Lordships’ time by siatmg at length 
what must be the judgement of His Majesty’s Government 
on these events That judgement has been shared b\ the 
ovenv helming mass of opinion m this countn, by most of 
the States of Europe, and bv the Umted States of America 
By Its effect of weakening confidence m the pledged word, 
such action as that recently taken by Italy encourages, for 
one thing, the circulation of vviJd rumours and helps to keep 
the w orld in a state of continual disturbance and anviecy , a 
state m v\ hich the conduct of peaceful commerce and mdustry 
and the development of ordinary bfe become imposnblf 
A few minutes ago I gave your Lordships a somewhat 
detailed account of the reports conni cted with and ansmg 
out of Corfu Those reports of Italian intentions may well 
have beenjust as unfounded as the reporti attnbuUng similar 
intenuons to ourselves The fact, however, that they should 
have gained currency and caused real amacty is the 
measure of extent to which confidence has again been 
shaken and faith in the value of mtemaUonal under- 
takmgs again undermmed It is quite impossible for the 
plant of confidence to flounsb if its roots are suffering 
perpetual violence I know very well that some rumours 
at these times are put into debberate orculation Others 
are the natural product of the atmosphere of suspiaon 
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GowrnmtTit and fear which these cvaits are bound to create , but in 
staiBioem t\vf]ve months many reports have come true, and 

It must therefore be the duty of Ian loving peoples, who 
desire to see inteniatjoaal engagements respected, to prepare 
themseWe; for all events If those who occupy the position 
of Dictators arc at times disposed to gird at the indecision 
and divisions of othen>, I venture to think that they them- 
selves have done more than anyone eke to provide the cure 
They have, I think, adhievtd ior us, and, if we may bthtve 
general r^ort»for the French ako, what il seemed difficult 
for us to achieve for ourselves — namely, national unity 
In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government feel that 
they have both a duty and a service to perform, by leanng 
no doubt in the nund of any one as to their oivn position 1 
therefore take this opportunity of saying, on their behalf, 
Uial His Majesty’s Covenunent attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the avoidance of disturbance, by force or threats of 
force, of the status quo in (he Mediterranean and die Balkan 
Peninsula Consequently they have come to the eoncluaen 
that, in the event of any action being taken which clearly 
threatened the independence of Greece or Rumania, and 
which the Greek or Rumanian Government respectively 
considered it vital to resist with their nauonal furccs, Hk 
M ajesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once 
to lend the Greek or Rumanian Government, as the case 
might be, all support in their power We arc communicating 
tlus declaration to the Govemments directly concerned, and 
to others, e^caally Turkey, vvliose close relations with the 
Greek Govunmentareknoim I understand that the French 
Government arc making a similar declaration this afternoon 
In authonring those who speak for them to make this 
declaration to day, as also to make a corresponding declara 
tion a week or so ago coocorniag Poland, His Moj^t/s 
Gov eniinent arc fuDy aware of the gravity of the dccuioas 
thus recorded Bat thev have taken this course sSier full 
reflection and consideraUon, in the belief that, as things stand 
to-day, a perfectly dear dcfiniUoii of thar attitude m certam 
events, from which in no case could we probably stand aside, 
would render these events less tlely 
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[The PTtinrtifin of OcchodcwaL independence prompted the British 
Gosemment to approach inthelattcr part of March 1939, the Gosem 
meat of the USSR isath a suggestion that a jomt declaratioa against 
aggression should be signed b\ BnLain France, Poland, and the U S S JL 
^Mth the same object m view President Rocseielt addressed an appeal 
to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini on April i4tb asking them whether, 
in the interests of i\ orld peace, the> w ere willing to gi% e assurances that 
then armed forces w otdd not attack or invade the territory or possessions 
of \ anous named mdependent nations 

The following speech was made b> Lord Halifax in the House of 
Lords m reply to an inqmrv &ozd Lord Cecil as to whether the Go% era- 
meot could make an> general statement concerning the foreign policy 
of the country and the steps the> thought it possible and desirable to take 
with a tietv to the mainCeoance of an endunog peace ] 

MY LORDS, the pnnapal aims of the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Gotemment may be summed up m a \ciy fets 
uords The> are the maujUnanceofpeafem theuorld, and 
the protection of the persons, the propcrt> , and the legitimate 
interests of Bnosh subjects abroad In the pursuit of these 
aims His Majest>'’s Gotermnent hate sought to apply cer- 
tain principles tthich, in thar opuuon, and until recently 
I think m the opinion of all civilized countries, ought to 
govern the relations between soverugn States, and these 
pnnaples were tho«e contained m the Preamble to the 
Cov enant of the League 

And there are abo other principles which are imphed in 
the Cov enant itself, such as respect for the temtonal integnty 
and the pohtical mdependence of sov treign States, the substi- 
tution for the use of force m the settlement of international 
disputes of the methods of conahaboa and «o on, and the 
reduction and hmitation of armaments Now it is quite 
evident that the intemattonal machinery which v\ as devised 
to apply these pnnciples has fmled of its purpo<e, and if w e 
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were to apply ourscI\es to finding the reason why it has 
failed, we should I think have to examine at some length all 
the history of the last twenty-five years It was certainly not 
only the machinery which was at fault, but also, I think we 
must admit, the tv^ll of States to make it work eifectivel) , and 
no country I think is entirely free from rccponsibibty 

Certain cnncisim have been directed against the policy of 
His Majesty’s Gov emment, and the fundamental part of that 
criticism seemed to me to be something to this effect, that, 
had the League of Nations been kept in full vngour and 
energy, it would have been easy to have utilized its machinery 
for doing exactly what the Government are now seeking to 
do That seems to meto bcgthequestion The whole trouble 
is that it has unfortunately proved impossible to keep the 
League in full vigour and energy, and I certainly would not 
admit that it was the fault of His Majesty’s Government by 
any particular action or inaction of theirs that th« state of 
affairs had been reached After all, three of the most powerful 
nations in the world have seceded from the League, and they 
have not only seceded from the League but they have flatly 
abjured the v exy pnnciples of consultation, co-operation, and 
negotiation on which the League as a structure \cas based 
I do not think that even now there would be more than a 
V ery few w ho w ould contend that His Majesty’s Gov eminent 
ought in these last > ears to hav e attempted to play the role 
of a general moral High Commissioner for the entire world 
within the limits of a system which was not, and never has 
been, universal 

It has been claimed, and I think truly claimed, that the 
international sy stem was both too rigid and not rigid enough, 
and by that I mean this It did not, on the one hand, provide 
always adequate means of redressing gncv’ances, and at the 
same time did hot provide sufficient guarantees for the 
security of individual States It follow cd that the States vMth 
real or imagined grievances broke away from the inter- 
national community and resorted to force to achieve what 
they field to be their rights, while other countries were not 
prepared to take the nsks involved in taking action in all 
cases to uphold the principles of the Covenant on questions 
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in regard to \vhich, rightly or wrongly, they did not consider 
their o^v’n vital interests to be immediately mvoKed 

It has been one of the tragedies arising from that process 
of disintegration that the dissatisfied countries have come to 
reject those principles by which international society uas 
intended to be go\emed, so that to the constant conflict of 
national interests has now been added a far more dangerous 
conflict of ideas And there is now no accepted or common 
currency in the terms of mtemational intercourse do 
not mean the same thing when we use the same ivords The 
ideas of justice, the ideas of respect for treaties, the value of 
pledges, for one reason or another are differently interpreted 
in the interests of national ambition, and claims are held to 
be identical with rights W ith all that has gone the inv ention 
of new doctrines to justify poUaes of c'tpansion, claims of 
race or the like are made to cover and justify the application 
of force, and all the time truth js obscured and darkened by 
violent propaganda 

So far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned, they 
have endeavoured to avoid by all means in their power this 
debasement, as I term it, of international relations and this 
conflict of ideologies — to use a word that is hateful to me 
They tried to do that both by precept, which is most annoy- 
ing to the people to whom the precept is addressed and is 
indignantly resented, and also by example, for instance in 
the matter of disarmament, which has merely encouraged 
the employment offeree We have endeavoured to amve at 
a general settlement of international gncvanccs, and, in the 
face of a great deal of criticism, tned last September to effect 
by negotiation the solution of an outstanding European 
problem in the hope that that would lead, on the basis of the 
understandings then reached, to the settlement of other 
problems. Well, frankly, my Lords, those hopes, as we know, 
hav e been disappointed, and one of the difficulties of the 
present position is that when His Majesty’s Government offer 
iViuy avx* avamvirrf nSiF Aejahiess-, .nnf Aihnr Uh^y 
show a disposition to defend their interests or the principles 
upon which international soaety, as vve think, depends, they 
are accused of aggressiv e designs 
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colour of moralityj but it would be entirely foreign to the 
whole trend of British though^ which rests essentially upon 
the desire to live and let hve in the world 

^Ve are sometimes asked how we reconcile our professions 
ivith the possession of the greatest Empire in the world My 
ans^ver is that it is preasdy because we have apphed our 
principles of freedom to the various nations which compose 
the Bntish Commonwealth that that Commoniv ealth is so 
flourishing and so widespread to day It has been the aim of 
His Majesty’s Government all through, within the British 
Empire, to giv e the freest play possible to the conditions and 
the necessities of individual temtones and to their aspiration 
for self-govemment \Ve have not sought to restrain econo- 
mic or political development in any part of the Empire, 
but, on the contrary, to foster the gradual growth of self- 
governing instituUons Therefore it is in the same order of 
thought that we have no desire to restrain the natural growth 
or the natural prosperity of any other nation ^^^lateve^ may 
be the effect of the policies of other Governments upon the 
condition of their own subjects, it is the constant desire of His 
Majesty’s Government, as it should surely be of cv ery other, 
to promote conditions in the world in which the common man 
may be able to find means of subsistence and contentment 
The second general observation that 1 would make is that 
the efforts which His Majesty’s Government are making to 
resist further aggressiv e actions involve no departure from the 
pnnciples of pokey which I have tned to lav down On the 
contrary it would be our hope that the pohey that we are 
pursuing will in time lead to a reaffirmation of those prin- 
ciples, and a return from the tcchmquc of aggression to 
methods of friendly discussion and negoUation In that 
endeavour His Majesty’s Government are anxious to work 
in close association with all peace-loving countries, who, hke 
themselves, are determined to preserve the independence 
of sov ereign States and, so far as they can, to resist attempts 
by other Powers to impose their will by force of arms 

If a coimtry accepts the same principles of international 
relationships, and has the same wiUmgness to work for the 
mamtenance of peace, the mternal political orgamzation of 
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merit, for it is only ivhen confidence is restored, and security 
assured, that discussion and negotiation can come back to 
their ouTi 

The noble Viscount spoke \ery truly ivhen he said that it 
was not possible to cast the world into a permanent mould, 
or to arrest the peaceful e\olution of peoples and States 
Therefore, what we all desire to see estabhshed, if we can, is 
a comprehensn e system against aggression, but ivrth facihhes 
for peaceful change, cscluding no one who wishes to come 
into It That is true, but if we are interested in practical 
achievement, we must first, I submit, apply ourselves with 
all the strength and determination we can command to the 
immediate concrete problem before us Remoter ideals and 
mdefimte comimtments must induce, I suggest, no \ agueness 
m our major plans On that I venture to say that His 
Majesty’s Government can speak with a clear conscience, 
for no nation and no Gov cmment has pledged itself so whole- 
heartedly — with, indeed, vvhat was on the part of its people 
a kind of religious fervour— to the system of international 
relationships which was embodied twenty years ago m the 
League Covenant That effort failed, for reasons to which 
I hav e already made allusion , and it was indeed quite natural 
that so long as the aggression seemed remote, or ofcompara- 
Qve insignificance, and so long as the collective system 
seemed to be based on abstract hypothecs or theory, so long 
nations should hesitate to commit themselves to what they 
were bound to recognize were ultimately measures of host] 
lity in conditions which it was impossible to determine in 
advance 

I, unlike some, have never quarrelled with the conception 
ofcoUective security, but S have quarrelled with the interpre- 
tation of it by those who rely upon it as a kind ofmagic touch- 
stone when the conditions for its practical reabzation did not, 
m the circumstances of the time, exist I always took the new 
that to do so was dangerous self-delusion \Se cannot tell 
to-day what the future may hold, but if we arc indeed faced 
with an attempt at what hfr Gladstone, I think, called 
‘unmeasured aggrandisement’, then an immediate and in 
stantaneous reaction on the part of those countries who, 
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feeling themsehes menaced, wll naturally get together, is 
inevitable In that situation, and when the independence of 
certain smaller States in Europe seemed to be threatened, 
His Majesty’s Government have gone to great lengths in 
assunng their support for the defence of that independence 
The noble Viscount stigmatized that policy as a ‘piece- 
meal’ policy I think that is less than just We have to work 
\NTth the material at our disposal and to rally, if v* e may, the 
forces of those countries which resent, and are prepared to 
resist, a policy based only on force If a structure collapses 
it cannot be rebuilt all in a moment, and it is not helpful to 
belittle the progress made in the early stages of rebuilding 
because the ivhole building does not immediately appear He 
expressed anxiety lest the present policy of His Majesty s 
Government should have Ae effect of dividing the ivorld 
more and more into two camps of a bios alliance against 
another bloc Is that really qiute a fair presentation of the 
facts’ Is not the ivorld already, by no fault of our own, so 
divided, and would he not feel that we. were therefore nght 
to rally and organize those who think and feel as we do m 
defence of our beliefs and aspirations’ 

I would hope that our policy nught be regarded as an 
approach to a permanent solution, a necessary first step 
That certainly w ould be the manner in which I would regard 
It myself The noble Viscount himself has given some indi- 
cation of the permanent policy' he has in mind, in u hich the 
mam elements would be machinery for peaceful change 
based on some system of collective security iVith regard to 
the latter, I have already pointed out both what I believe 
to be its possibibties and its limitations, and, as things are 
to day, the necessary conditions for the full apphcation of 
such a system simply do not exist They may be built up 
again, but I think that the process is hkely to be a gradual 
one, which can only be brought about by a chinge of outlook 
m several of the major Powers 

As regards machinery for peaceful change, no one ivould 
agree more wholeheartedly than I do that that might be the 
key, could we but find it satisEictonly, to most of our diffi* 
cuiues But It IS a great deal easier to state that objectiv e than 
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it IS to find the means of achieving it Dunng t\s enty years of 
the League’s existence, a great part of which were more 
leisured for speculation and thought than these years are, 
no completely satisfactory solution was found by those tvho 
devoted much thought and energy both to the foundation of 
the League and to examination of that problem And >et 
a solution of it is essential, if we are to be realists m the world, 
and there is no question to which, if only we could get 
general co operation of nations, international effort could 
more profitably and usefully be directed 

I apologize for keeping your Lordships so long, but what 
I have said wiU, I hope, show that it has not been from any 
disbehcf in the ideaL cither of international justice or of 
collective secunty that His Majesty’s Government have 
come to a pobcy, onerous enough but not unlimited, which 
we beheve to be the nucleus round which may be enlisted 
the support of all peace loving States But while that side 
of our policy has of necessity been forced into prominence by 
recent events, we are always ready to tale our part in more 
positiv e endcav our, not only to restrict force, but to promote 
endunngpeace Our record m that respect, 1 thinl, mil bear 
examination by all who complain that we have obstructed 
the development and expansion of growing nations I think 
the facts simply will not support the fantastic notion that the 
Bntish Empire is a great treasure house whose bounty is 
selfishly exploited and jealously locked 

I do not argue that now, because the facts are famihar 
enough to us But the vast export of raw materials to industrial 
countries is there for all to sec There has been no difficulty 
for any country to get raw matcnals within the Bntish 
Empire, except where countries have deliberately rationed 
themselves in order to provide for war industry ^Ve have, 
both at Geneva and elsewhere, offered to discuss further 
concessions should any preferences that rmght exist be shown 
to place undue rcstnction on international trade By some 
that orier was accepted, but it receiv ed little, il'anv, response 
in those quarten where we are charged with hoarding posses* 
sions and monopolizing markets Methods other than those 
of free discussion and negotiations havi been unhappily 
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shall not be set aside by the stronger, that force shall not be 
thft deciding factor in the relations between peoples, and 
that negotiations shall not be o\ershado\ved or overborne by 
constraint And there is something deeper than that The 
histonan and the philosopher can speak inth authonty on 
the di\er>e strands which are \\o\ea into the pattern of our 
culture These strands run far back into the past, and den\ e 
from many countnes and many epochs, but uhate\er the 
histonan or the philosopher may conclude, I cannot doubt 
that at the foundation ofourwTlization are the moral values 
^^hIch ha\e been gradually set up through the influence of 
Christianity, and by the observance, however imperfect, of 
the pnnciples of Chnstian thought and action which have 
for centuncs been the strongest single clement in European 
life Nor can I doubt that, unless Europe is prepared to 
return to these pnnciples, we are not likely to make much 
progress either in personal or international relations I 
would only add this last sentence, that if war ever came to 
the world it would, so far as the people of this country are 
concerned, onlv be because they would fed that there was 
no other way of defending causes and values which to them 
are more important than life itself 
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[NegQUalvQTis bettv^en the Bntish and Soviet Govetnments under- 
taken with the object of securing a derdaration of mutual assutance if 
either country were invcJved lo hostibties through support given by it 
to the victims of aggression, were earned on throughout May 
and were the subject of more than one statement by Mr Chambcrlaui 
in the House of Commoos They entered on a new phase when Mr 
Wilham Strang a representative of the Bnush Foreign Office, iv^s sent 
to Moscow on June tatb Meanwhile Mr Chamberlain was able to 
announce on Mav laih that the Bnti&h and Turkish Govenunenu had 
agreed that, in the event of an act of aggression leading to war in the 
Mediterranean area, they would be prepared to co-operate and to lend 
each other all the aid ^nd ttsususnee in dieir power And on Afayaand 
Dr Salazar speaUng for the Portuguese Govemajent, declared the 
detemunation of his countrv to fulfil faithiullv the duties of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Alliance 

The foUoivuif speech was debvered by Lord Halifax so a debate in 
the House of Lords on a motion of Lord Snell, who called attention to 
the foreign pohey of Hu Majesty’s Goverzunent, and znoiedfor Papers] 

NIY LORDS, lu the negotiations on which we have been 
engaged wc hat e endeavoured to take account of the special 
situation of each country with which we have been m con- 
tact, not binding oansehes to any uniTorm pattern, botr 
far as we can, trynng to make a practical approach to the 
practical problem with which we bad to deal 

The House, I am sure, will understand if I cannot give 
detailed paruculars of discussions that are still m progress, 
for, great as are the advantages of responsible Parliamentary 
inquiry, it must be admitted that excessive pressure for pre- 
mature infonnation is some handicap in. the handling of 
foreign relations, and perhaps places us at no small dis- 
advantage m compansoa with the countries which do not 
enjoy the blessing of free institutions Provided that Parlia- 
ment IS, as I hope it is, broadly satisfied as to the purpose 
His Majesty’s Government have in view, and the wide 
principles by which they arc trying to achieve it, I do not 
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doubt that both here and in another place there will be a 
disposition to exercise reasonable patience and restraint In 
most departments of hfe it would be in the highest degree 
embarrassing for the parties concerned if each offer and 
counter-offer were to be trumpeted abroad before the final 
solution were reached 

As regards Poland, the House will recall the declaration 
made m the House of Commons by the Prime Minister m 
agreement wnth the Polish Foreigii Mimster on April 6 
By that declaration the assurance gfiven by His Majesty’s 
Government to Poland was made reciprocal pending the 
conclusion of a permanent Agreement between the two 
countnes It is my hope that this permanent Agieement will 
shortly be concluded Our assurances to Rumania and 
GreecCj as the House knows, are unilateral in form, and at 
present require no further definition These assurances, as 
the House will remember, will operate, as m the case of 
Poland, if there should be a clear threat to the independence 
of Rumania or of Greece which the Rumanian or Greek 
Government respectively consider it vital to resist with their 
national forces As regards Turkey, the first stage of the 
negotiations with the Turkish Government was brought to 
a successful issue just a month ago, on May 12 , and your 
Lordships will rccoUccf the declaration that was made by 
both Gov ernments in regard to the Agreement then reached 
The further consultations for which that declaration pro- 
vided are being activ ely pursued, and I hav e v ery little doubt 
that before long I shall be able to announce to your Lord- 
ships’ House that they have been successfully completed 
The attitude of fnendly co operation which the Turkish 
Government have adopted throughout these discussions has 
been a source of the greatest satisfaction to His Majesty’s 
Government, as it has been to the whole country, and I think 
it IS the best augury for the consohdation of peace in the 
Mediterranean area and South Eastern Europe 

Now I come to the n^oUations with the Soviet Umon 
Since the statement that was made by the Pnme Mimster in 
another place some bttle time ago, Ihavehad the advantage of 
personal discussions with French Ministers in Pans and at 
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tion \vith us We had indeed asked him to do so, but yester- 
day It appeared, unluckily for him, that he had succumbed 
to the fashionable evil of influenza, and, therefore, as the 
Pnme hlimster stated yesterday, m order to accelerate the 
negotiations ue are proposing to send a representative of 
the Foreign Office to Moscow to convey to His hlajesty’s 
Ambassador there full information as to the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government on all outstandmg points, and I so 
informed the Soviet Ambassador this mormng 

I have tried to give, in a brief form, some account of action 
taken by His Majesty’s Government in the last few weeks 
which represents a fresh departure of great significance in 
British foreign pohcy, and before I leave this subject I would 
say one word about an engagement, somewhat similar in 
purpose and in character, which was concluded, I think, in 
the fourteenth century, and which has successfully withstood 
the changes and chances of 500 vears of European politics 
I refer, of course, to our alhance vvith Portugal On 
May 22 the President of the Council, Dr Salazar, took the 
opportunity to declare that the alhancc between our two 
countnes remained one of the unchanging principles of 
Portuguese policy As the Pnme Minister at once informed 
Dr Salazar in a personal message, tlus declaration was 
received with the liveliest satisfacuon both b> His Majesty’s 
Government and by the British people, and His Majesty s 
Government, on thar side, reaffirmed their determination 
to fulfil with complete loyalty their obbgations under the 
alliance I am happy to think that these mutual assurances, 
foUowang on the visit of a British Mihtary Mission to Portugal, 
have contnbuted to consohdatmg still farther the alliance 
which has bound our two countnes, as Atlantic and as 
Colonial Powers, for so many centuries, and which will, m 
the view of His Majesty’s Government, continue to be a 
potent instrument in the cause of world peace 

I want now to make one or two general observations that 
hiy 'aimmaarf i£ ‘Jut -whuOn \ 

have given to the House 1 have no doubt that we must 
all be constantly reminding ourselves in these days of the 
danger of using any language of exaggeration, or of jumping 
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too hastily at insecure conclusions Above all, we must be 
sensible of the extreme importance of doing our utmost to 
understand the point of \oew of other nations and of getting 
them to understand our own British pobcy seems to our- 
selves straightforward and plain, but it ii perhaps not difficult 
to imagine how differently it may appear to many thinking 
people in Germany There mutt be many such who are not 
less shocked than ourselves at the treatment of the Jews, 
and reahze that, whatever Germany may have felt about 
relations lict\veen Germany and Gieclioslovakia as they 
were left by Mumch, to attempt to sohe that problem by 
the destruction of Czech independence ivas — to state it in 
moderate terms — both unwise and wong But, feeling all 
this, such people in Germany may, m the light of postAVar 
years, feel too that Genuainy would never in fact have 
secured consideration for claims that seem to her people 
cminentiy reasonable and just, unless she had been prepared 
to back them by threat of forte And it is no Jong step from 
this for the patnotic German to accept the gospel sedulously 
preached to him that BnUsh pobey connsb in the bloclong 
of any and all of Germany’s legitimate aspirauons, whether 
racial, political, or tcononuc 
There, to my mind, emerges the really dangerous element 
in the present sjteahon, which is that the German people as 
a whole should drift to the conclusion that Great Bntain had 
abandoned all desire to reacli an undcistandmg with Ger 
many, and that any further attempt at such a thing must be 
once for all written off as hopeless Now, my Lords, I am 
very well aware that in some quarters everything that this 
country has lately done is tnaUciously and untruly labelled 
as provocative and is condemned as only’ calculated to bnng 
more close the disaster that all peoples everywhere desire 
above all things to avoid But to us the Bnush policy and 
British opinion wear a very different guise The Bnnsh 
people I think have constantly sought, and would sull 
earnestly desire if they thought it possible, to reach such an 
understanding with Germany as nughtnot only assist a settle- 
ment of particular questions but might also place the rela- 
tions of tlie two countries upon a secure footing of mutual 
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confidence They have been very ready to admit many 
mistakes made both at and after the conclusion of the \Var, 
and there was a vvidespread desire to rectify what might 
legitimately be rectified and to enter into an era of genuine 
fiiendship WTth the German people That desire found 
practical experience, for example, as is now forgotten, in the 
successful negotiations for the evacuation of the Rhineland 
before the time laid down in the Peace Treaty 

It was quite inevitable that events since 1933 should hav e 
profoundly disturbed the development of fhendly Anglo- 
German relations After the occupation of the Rhineland 
the German Chancellor assured the world that the penod 
of surprises was over After the with Austria he said 

that Germany had no temtonal demands to make in Europe 
Then came the German action in regard to the Sudeten 
German problem in Czechoslovakia — culminating in 
Mumch — last year British opimon was inevutably dis- 
turbed. but according to its habit vvas prepared to do its 
best to understand, if not toaccept, the German point of view 
Treaty provisions were certainly being tom up, but Herr 
Hitler had repeatedly given to the world the assurance that 
Germany did not want to incorporate non Germans within 
the Reich, and that seemed to be a guarantee of hmitation 
upon Germany’s aims in foreign policy But on these cv ents 
followed first the attack on the Jews in November of last 
year, which shocked the conscience of the world, and finally 
the destruction of the independence of Gzechoslov dkia by 
a lightning nubtary occupation 
There seemed here something much more than a fresh 
departure m German policy Above everythmg, there was 
a staggenng blow that was levelled at confidence and at the 
value of the pledged word m international relationships 
And to many people, certainly to our own, it seemed no 
unreal fear that made them wonder whether they might not 
be faced with a fint step m an attempt to dommate the 
wonh’ iJy ifirce, ana’maafc idem iSci’ idemscives standing on 
the threshold of conditions in which no country could feel 
that Its security and its independence might not at any time 
be threatened Therefore it was almost overnight that there 
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was an immediate and instinctive drawing together on the 
part of many countnes to meet what appeared a great 
potential danger The reaction in France was precisely the 
same, and no more tragic or disastrous error could be made 
than to suppose that because the French and British peoples 
are by nature tolerant and disposed to settle differences by 
discussion, by compromise, they are therefort less resolute, 
less vigorous, and less resilient than any other people 
M Daladier in recent speeches has evpressed in language 
of quite unmistakable clanty the spint which I bche\e to 
ammate ivithout exception to day the whole French people, 
and I think it should now be equally clear that the people 
of this country are not less ready and not less determined 
than their fhends across the Channel to make whatever 
contribution is necessary to uphold then way of Ufe and to 
defend their posiuonin the world 

If indeed itis true that in no country do the leaders chensh 
sinister designs of imposing settlements under pressure of 
overwhelming force, then not one of our engagements will 
ever be called into operation The way is open to new 
opportumties by which all may benefit and the nations can 
rapidly emerge from the atmosphere of doubt, uncertainty, 
and fear in which for these last months theyhave been obliged 
to dwell I am tncouraged to say that by some words that 
were used by Signor Mussolini in the speech hemadcatTunn 
on May 14 Millions, be said, were asking whether we were 
on. the road to war or peace, and lus oivii answer was that 
there were at present no questions which would justify a 
which by the logical development of events would become 
a universal w ar If these problems are to be resoh ed by 
negotiation, there must be goodwill on bath sides There 
must be a readiness on each side to make allowances for the 
point of view of the other, and there must be give as well as 
take Furthermore, there must be the conviction on both 
sides that the word of the other will be kept Is it too much 
to hope that m this twentieth century of the Christian era 
It should be possible for the peoples of Europe and for tbcir 
leaders to achieve these pre conditions and so ehnunate 
aggression’ from the vocabulary of Europe^ 
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There are a great many points at issue betiveen European 
coimtnes, and I should despair of their settlement if I were 
to consider onl) the polemical utterances on both sides I re 
fuse to accept at iti. full face \ahiee:verythmgthatiswTitten or 
said in other countnes^just asl would eiqiect the Go\ emments 
and peoples of those countries to ignore some irresponsible 
expressions of opinion m this country If one may tr> to 
extract some comiort from a recent disaster’ that in these last 
da'i's has o\ershadoi\ed all our thoughts, I would ob«er\e 
that It IS as significant that among the first messages of con- 
dolence to be dispatched to His Majesty the King on behalf 
of the people for whom they speak were the messages from 
the German Chancellor and Signor Mussolim It is easy to 
say that those messages are the perfunctory expressions of 
international courtesy, but may it not be that one may see 
in them also an illustration of the readiness of great peoples, 
behind and beneath whatever may be the political differ 
ences of the moment, to meet each other upon the common 
basis of humanity’ Nothing, in m> view, would be more 
tragic than if through avoidable misunderstanding they were 
to abandon hope of such genmne co-operation as might offer 
the greatest contnbution in all history to the peace of 
Europe 

If there is one thing certain in this uni ertain world, it is 
that Great Britain and France, and, I may safely sav, the 
countries with which they have been m consultation, will 
nev er commit any act of aggression or attempt by mdirect 
means to underrmne the independence or sccunty of any 
State So far from wishing to embarrass Germany' in the 
economic field, we know that a truly prosperous Germany 
would be good for all Europe and be good for us So far from 
washing to obstruct settlements of problems which now or 
hereafter may appear likely to disturb the mtemational 
order, our one desire is to throw all our weight m the scale 
of peaceful settlement The day has gone by w hen the inde- 
pendence of European nations can be destrov ed by umlateral 
action, and it is clear that any attempt to do so will meet 
with wide and resolute resistance But provaded the tnde- 

• Tte loss of the sidnaanoe 
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pendence ofnationsjs recognized. His Majesty’s Government 
are not only willing but anxious to explore the whole problem, 
of economic Ltbensraum^ not only for Germany but for every- 
body, for all European nauoos 

That brings me to the povsibihty of a conference I venture 
to express some doubt whether a conference by itself, what- 
ever may be its appeal to our natural feelings and emotions, 
offers any remedy It has often been said that no conference 
can succeed that Jiasnot been carefijJIy prepared beforehand, 
and that a conference wluch fails only makes a difficult 
situation worse I am quite sure that w e haVe to admit that 
there is great force in those ideas But I have no hesitation 
in saying that, if there ever seemed to be elements of a real 
settlement, His Majesty’s Government would advocate it, 
and we should be prepared to make the best contnbuQon 
that we could to bring it to a successful result Any of Ger« 
many’s claims are open to consideration round a table, and 
Great Britain is only anxious, as I have said, to see rival 
claims adjusted on a basis that might secure lasting peace 
But I repeat that wc arc contemed to see that these needs 
arc settled by negotiation and not by force, for on no other 
terms tlian those can iiUernatiDnal life go on 

It may perhaps be thought that the action which KiS 
Majesty’s Government have so far taken is only negative 
that we have, so to speak, set up a number of notice boards 
with ‘Danger’ written on them but have not made any con 
stnictive proposals which might make the boards unneces- 
sary 1 venture to say that that is a superficial view In these 
recent months Hzs Majesty’s Government, m co-operauon 
with other Governments, have been engaged upon the urgent 
and immediate task of trying to keep the peace, on which 
the future of all European countries depends But if, as we 
hope, we succeed in reaching calmer waters, His Majesty’s 
Government are under no illusion as to the necessity for 
devising positue plans for the future bTobodj could suppose 
that, even if it be appreciated that further acts of aggression 
against the independence of European States would be 
resisted, if necessary by force ©farms, it would be satisfactory 
or even possible for Europe to settle down as long as its 
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Governments are <i.\'ided into potentially hostile groups, and 
for nations to remain in a land of uneasy equilibnum while 
their peoples i\ere sloi\ly impovenshed by the burden of 
armaments and the stagnation of trade that must assuredly 
result His Majesty’s Goiemment must therefore certainly 
wish to reach a point at which international differences can 
be made the subject of calm and unprqudiced negotiation 
Do not let us underrate the difficulties In most of the 
problems ishich call for treatment to-day there is the most 
difficult of all human adjustments to make — namely, betiveen 
conflicting claims, each of which can fairly be said to rest 
upon some foundation of equity but neither of which can be 
complete!) met if regard is bad to the case, not less strong, 
upon the other side In such casts it is quite clear that no 
just settlement can be reached unless both parties desire it 
Here and ebewhere we are all prone to think that our judge- 
ment IS asjust as Solomon's, and we do not always remember 
that It IS proierbiallv difficult to judge the case of another 
quitt as faixlv as one’s owt But e\en if human judgernent 
IS always fallible, and perhaps will ne\er be m a position to 
dispense perfect justice, yet w e can, I think, generally manage 
to feel and see fairly plainly what is unjust Vo settlement 
that it was sought to impose uiuIateraU) by force without 
proper consideration of the claims on the other side could be 
described as just, and I think that those who seek to build 
a just world are bound to resist things by which justice is 
plainly disregarded and denied 

It may well be that there arc questions for which at any 
particular moment, hacing regard to the temper of the times 
and the temper of those lonccmed, there is no immediate 
solution In such cases I suppose it is the duty of statesman 
ship to w-ork for such a detente as may make a real change in 
the atmosphere through which an approach to the problem 
has to be made That will, of course, be eminently unsatis- 
fying to the champions of importunate and imperausc de- 
mands But reasonable peopfe e\ cryw here f think, feef 

that, howeier difficult it may be to get a settlement which 
will completely suit both sides, it is certainly true that no 
settlement by negotiation ran be worse than, or as bad 
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as, a settlement achieved by war And this feebrg wll be 
immeasurably stronger if in a particular question at issue 
there is no hardship or oppression which clamours for an 
immediate redress 

People are apt to say in these days that war is unavoidable. 
I do not share that view It is true that there are delicate 
problems in Europe which are only too likely to lead to ivar 
if roughly handled, and there are men tvho have it in their 
sole power to precipitate a conflict The danger always is 
that, for ivhatever reason, their judgement should mislead 
them as to the nature of the nsk they arc runrung and as to 
both the purpose and the temper of those against ivhose 
convictions they may at any lime be moved to act There 
must be no nusundcrslanding If the issue were ever to be 
joined I have no doubt at all about the ultimate outccn'c, 
whatever might be the varying fortunes of ivar or the dura* 
tion of the struggle But I find it difficult to believe that, 
with the certain prospect of resistance, with the awareness 
of the fearful consequences which must follow, inth the 
knowledge of the desire of all peoples for peace, and the 
readiness of all peoples to see matters setded by negotiation, 
those tvho might feel tempted to nsk the arbitrament of war 
would not feel — if they might once convince themselv es of the 
good faith of those vvith whom they have lo deal — that it was 
m?er and more profitable to resohe by negotiation the 
difficulties w hich inevitably ansc m adjusting the claims and 
satisfying the needs of a constantly changing world 
[Four days latf-r, on June iilh. Lord Halifax supplemented the fore 
going speech which had been lariously mterpreted Spealoiig again in 
tile House of Lords be said J 

J do not wsh this afternoon to emphasize one part or 
another of what I said a few day s ago m order to counter any 
misreading of its sense or purpose, and 1 have no doubt at 
all that It has been very well understood by those who have 
read it as a whole I would venture with respect to say that 
It is a sign of some confused thinking to suggest that my 
speech implied some change in British policy On the con* 
trary, it was a perfectly frank attempt to get people here and 
elsewhere to face the reahues of the situation There arc 
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t^^o dungs as 1 see them Fust, we must make plain that 
Bntish pohc>, while making no threats and while concealing 
no ultenor designs, does want to make it quite clear to the 
world that if force IS used to daj those who use it must count 
on force being met bj force The spint of the people of these 
islands tO'day is far stronger, more robust and united than, 
even in 19x4, and the one thing foreign machinerv of propa- 
ganda alwa)-s fails to mention — and the reason is obvious 
enough — is that not one of our engagements will ev cr func- 
tion if there m fact exists nowhere an\ forcible disturber of 
the peace 

The second pomt, which I should certainly wish to sec 
kept clearly before the people of this country , is that, if there 
is no attempt or intention to resort to force, then the whole 
influence of this country, which is not neghgiblc, vmU be 
thrown, and in m> judgement will be vitallv thrown, on the 
«ide of reaching fair settlements bv negouation \nd I agree 
that, to reach the point of negotianon, both sides must mean 
the samt dung That must be an essential condiDon, in m> 
mind, for the success of ao> negotiations on v\hjch vse hope 
one day the nations of Europe will be prepared to enter 

Itisnotalwaj’seasv to judge accuratclv all intentions, and 
our judgement must laigel) d^endon the words spoken and 
the acts done by those who control the pohev of other coun 
tries But there are, as I see it, the tvvo akemativ cs at present 
standing for choice before the world, and I should be well 
content if I thought this debate had the effect of focusing the 
attention of all whom it might reach on the incalculable 
adv antage of changing the dangerous, threatening, and 
sinister methods of arbitral force for the methods of negotia- 
tion and peaceful settlement. 
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[The Military Trairung Bill imposing compulsory mililary service upon 
all men between the aget oT twenty and tv>ent^-oce, passed its third 
reading m the House of Coaunons on Kby t8th 1939 
On June arst Lord Halifax was the pnscipal guest at the annual 
dinner of the 3900 Chib hdd at Grtavenor House His speech is pnnlrd 
from a test supplied by him J 

THE one thing that makes the British Empire unique m 
history is that the whole dnving force of it has been bberty 
In liberty it has discovered the secret of unity, and through 
liberty it has been able to reconcile essential unity wth that 
wide diversity which has enabled peoples of all sorts to bnng 
all their varied gifts of tradition, Uiought and culture to 
that angle end that they feel to be the expression of them 
all Exactly die same thing underlies foreign policy 
to-day Nothing interests people so much at the present 
time as foreign policy, and nghtly so That is not only 
because they feel it involves issues of peace or war but 
because they fed that in foreign policy to day arc being 
tested out the great issues that arc vital to our way of hfe 

Has British policy changed dunng recent months’ In 
one sense, yes I said in the House of Lords* after the occupa- 
tion of Prague somctlung that was by nature a platitude, but 
is perhaps worth reminding ounclvcs of Broadly speaking, 
there hat e been since the War two conflicting theses as to the 
best method of avoiding conflicts and estabbshing sccunty 
First of all, there was the view that security could be 
attained through machinery for consultation, conciliation, 
and arbitration, snth, behind it, the sanction of collective 
force There was the other view that mdefirutc commit- 
incnts involved dangers out cf proportion to the real security 
which those commitments gave, and consequently from that 
argument flowed a tendency towards isolation and against 
* *47 s&ovc 
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entangling alliances, as they were called, where immediate 
or vital mterests vs ere not threatened 

The inchnation to beheve m one or other of these two de- 
pended on the estimate of the dangers that w ere inv oh ed on 
the one hand of extending commitments or on the other of an 
ultimate attack on the vital mterests of the nations concerned 
I V entured to say in the House of Lords that, when it became 
plain that there w as no apparent guarantee against successn e 
attacks directed in turn on all who might seem to stand m the 
way of ambitious schemes of domination, thf^n at once the 
scale tipped and in all quarters there was Ukcly immedi- 
ately to be found a much greater readiness to consider the 
acceptance of wider obbganons for mutual support That 
is exactly what has happened 

In that sense there has been a change, but m another 
sense — and in a more real sense — there has been no change 
The mam purpose of Bntish pobcy remains the same, and the 
principles that inspire it arc m no way altered have 

changed are the circumstances and condmons m which the 
purpose comes to be pursued and the pnnaples have to be 
appbed 

I may in one or two sentences restate as 1 see them the 
pnnaples on which that policy must to-day be based \Ve 
fully recognize that the world does not remain static The 
whole of human life is based on change ^\Tiat does not 
change is dead But unless change can be orderly, human 
life is impossible and ends by being itself destroyed There- 
fore our purpose is, while always ready to admit the necessity 
of the adjustment of conflicting claims m a changing world, 
to declare in plam language our opposition to methods of 
force ^Ve feel that if nations were to h\c always under no 
law but the law of might, their life would exist only under 
constant threat, and on those terms life becomes intolerable 
Accordingly vse have been, and are, working to unite with 
ourselves those who feel the same — ^not with any intention 
hostile to any other nation, but with a single and perfectly 
clear resolve to throw all we can into the scales on the side 
of law as opposed to lawlessness m Europe 

e have accordingly given certam guarantees to European 
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States, and “'ll „ maintain theiri^^ 

object of asBisOng ,,„ed and to resist attempts, if 

m the event of its being ' ,j,gja We are now, and 

such should be ivithont ineumng cnMisms 

not, as Mr Chorehill has said. S„„et 

in some quarter^ eng 8 securing their co operation 

Government with a view objecUve We 

along the same hnes ^ Soviet Government have the 
beheve that in this field ° „e have ourselves 

same interest and the same obj^^^ formula 

pLenS°diSties, but with tlje “^"^“"‘d^pdhng the 
“f "stSrX I'^XaerSat we shall sueeeed 
in reaching agreement ^ thought right 

We have gone farther thanm y ^ think that, if «= 

in the endeavour to find agreeni , am 

have so far failed, we can persuade cdiers 

fault We have made °'“^?basis S mutual efforts 

to join in construcuve “PP™”* ?" At the very time “f 

to strengthen the emstence of Czecho- 

the destruction of j- important talks beween 

r.S\n7Sarmt:Shs”frtiWwppo^^^ 

n;^jl^sttakesmore.han-m^^ 

It takes more than one to make f"' ' ^5 weakness and 

we make to improve relations is eomtru ,5 

IS made the ground for “"f people form the 

surely hardly to he wondered at i! ma y p p „ 

conclusion that the only urg"'”'”‘ ,hat others should 
rely on force are likely to undersin self defence 

be not less ready themselves to for j,,,. term 

I do not know who it was who P's purpose 

■peace front But it is a piTOse try. and it 

It contains no design hostile to any conviction that 

means that our acuon spungs “>''8 * be espected, 

in spite of all the imsiepresentauon tl at was to o 
It IS the best insurance to day for ^vorld peace 
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That acOon has not been taken wthout full consideration 
and ranew of all the issues that art invohed It ssas to be 
foreseen that many attempts, perastent and ingenious, would 
be made to sseaken the resolution of the British people ^Vlld 
rumours from many quarters would be set in constant circu- 
lation, and attempts to sow suspicions and to breed infirrmty 
of purpose would be made in this quarter or m that But I 
think all that techmque, if it be employed, will fail, and it 
svill fail for this reason that the Bntish people ha\c noiv 
reached a point where the three indispensable elements of a 
consistent pohey are present 

Those three elements, in my judgement, arc, first, that to 
a greater extent than at any time during recent years the 
country is umted How much that means both at home and 
abroad, nobody, I think, is m a better position than the 
Foreign Secretary to say Secondly, I thinlc, the country is 
clear in its own rmnd is hat is the great end to vvhich its 
policy ought to be directed And, lastly, it knows that it is 
strong and getting stronger 

You see in many directions the expression and the result 
of these elements in operation Is it not sigmficant how the 
country has in the last few weeks accepted in peace provision 
for compubory mihtary traimng without any impairment 
of national ututy^ To anyone who knows our people and 
the strength of their common tradition, based in part on the 
geographical accident ofbeing an island, in part based on the 
recollection oi Cromwell, and who remembers how long that 
measure of compulsory scmcc was postponed in the crisis of 
the Great ^Var for fear of impairing national unity, surely 
that event is one of profound agmficance So, too, is the 
spirit in ivhich our young men are coming forward wilhngly 
and only glad to have the opportunity clearly shown to them 
of rendenng service to their country 

A great responsibibty rests upon this country I have 
repeatedly said that responsibibty is twofold — the prev enUon 
of war and constructive efforts for peace I cannot beheve 
Bntish pohey ought ever to let go either one or the other 
That great responsibibty rests upon our people, and to-day 
It is assuredly not less than it has ever been I am convinced 
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that our people ^vlli not be unworthy of it Above all, I can- 
not doubt — and here I end as I began — that the BnUsh 
people tviU be true to their own spint of Uberty and that, by 
being true to their own spirit of hberty, they will be serving 
the cause of hberty throughout the world 
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[On June 29th, 1939 Lord Haldax was again the pnnnpal speaier at 
the aTTiiial dmner — ninth in the senes — of the Ro>’al Institute of Inter 
national Afiairs His speech has been published by the Institute as a 
separate pamphlet ] 

WHEN I look back to the speech which I deli\ ered at the 
Chatham Home Dmner in June a year ago,* I am conscious, 
as we all are, of the great changes that have taken place A 
^ear ago we had undertaken no speafic commitments on the 
Contment of Europe, beyond those which had then for some 
considerable time existed and which are famihax to >ou all 
To-day vs e are botmd by new agreements for mutual defence 
with Poland and Turkey, we have guaranteed assistance to 
Greece and Roumania against aggression, and we are now 
engaged with the Soviet Government in a ozonation, to 
which I hope there ma> shortly be a successful issue, with a 
view to associating them vsith us for the defence of States in 
Europe whose independence and neutrahty may be threat- 
ened ^Ve have assumed obligations, and arc preparing to 
assume more, with full underslandmg of their causes and with 
full understandmg of their consequences \\ e know that, if 
the security and independence of other countries are to dis- 
appear, our own secunty and our own mdependence vmU be 
grav ely threatened ^Ve know that, if intematiQnal Uw and 
order is to be preserved, we must be prepared to 5ght m its 
defence 

In the past we have always stood out against the attempt 
of any smgle Pow er to dominate Europe at the expense of the 
hberties of other nations, and British policy is therefore only 
foUowing the inevitable line of its own history, if such an 
attempt vs ere to be made agam But it is not enough to state 
a poUcy ^STiat matters is, first, to convince the nation that 
the pohey is right, and, secondly, to take the steps necessary 
' No 37 u this coneetton. 
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for that policy to succeed I believe that at no time since 
the War has there been such national unity on the mam 
essentials of our foreign policy as to day, and that ivith 
this spmt of unity goes a deep and widespread detaroina* 
tion to make that policy effective But I believe too that 
among all classes of our people who, in virtue of ihar 
common atizenship, are being called upon to defend their 
country, and the causes for which it stands, there is an 
increasing desire to look beyond die immediate present, and 
to see before them some goal for which they ivould willingly 
sacrifice their leisure and, if netd be, their byes 
We are already adungfor great saenfices from all ages and 
classes lu the caU for national savice, and in one way and 
another every man and woman has a part to play, and I 
know 13 prepared to do so The immense effort that the 
country is making in equipping itself for defence at sea, m 
the air, and on land is without parallel m peace time IVc 
have ail uiicUalleiigcabk navy Our air force is still under* 
going an. expansion which has outstripped all expeccatiors 
of a few months ago and ha'i nosv notlung to fear front any 
other I hat c hnle doubt that ns personnel arc in spirit and 
in skill superior to nil others Our army, once derided, but 
which survived W prove its worth so that it mode a boast of 
that dension, is, no doubt, small m companson with that of 
some other countries But, as happened once before, we ait 
creaung iierc also a powerful weapon for tlie defence of our 
own liberty and that of other peoples With every week that 
passeijthat effort gams momentum, and on every side ofiifc — 
political, administrative, industnal — we have abundant evi- 
dence ofhow firmly this national eflortis driven and supported 
by the people’s will Behind all our military effort stands the 
British people, more muted than ever before, and at their 
service tlicir wealth and indnstnal mources These again are 
the object of contemptuous reference, but they are upheld 
by the labour, skill, and conrage of our people None of this 
formidable array of strength will be called into play except 
in defence against aggression No blow wiU be struck, no shot 
fired Of the truth of that, everyone in this country is con- 
vinced, and 1 bdieve that most people in other countnci 
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really accept it m spite of what propaganda dins into their 
ears to the contrary What now is universally accepted in 
this country, but ma^ not be well understood everywhere, is 
that, in the event of further aggression, we are resolved to 
use at once the whole of our strength in fulfilment of our 
pledges to resist it 

These great changes in our national life could not indeed 
be brought about, were they not backed by deep conviction, 
which IS immensely strengthened by what we hear and read 
almost daily from other parts of the world We are often 
told that, though once we were a great nation, our ways arc 
now old fashioned, and that our democracy has no life in it 
We read the mischievous misrepresentations of our actions 
and of our motives, which some people in countnes holding 
a different international philosophy from our own think fit 
to make \Ve read them with resentment, knowing that they 
are false and knowing that those who make them know it 
too These things do not pass unnoticed here, nor, I may 
say, do provocative insults offered to our fellow countrymen 
farther afield ‘ I can say at once that Great Britain is not 
prepared to yield either to calummes or to force It may 
afford some satisfaction to those who have pronounced our 
nation to be decadent to learn that they themselves have 
found the cure — and that most effective For every insult 
that is offered to our people, every rude challenge that is 
made to what wc value and arc determined to defend, only 
unites us, only increases our determination and strengthens 
our loyalty to those others who share our ft elmgs and our 
aspirations Over a large part of the world the old standards 
of conduct and of ordinary human decency, which man had 
laboriously built up, are bang set aside Things are being 
done to-day uhich we can hardly read without amazement, 
so alien are they to our conception of how men should deal 
with their fellow men Rules of conduct betw een nations are 
overridden with the same callous indifference as rules of 
j'jmAiirJ’ *map aind .map 

1 he first thing, therefore, which we have to do is to see 

* The reference is to the blockadeby the Japanese oftheBnosh Concession 
iQ Tienum and the inaltreatment of British subjects there 
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that our o^vn standards of conduct do not dctenoratc On 
that point there must he — and I know (here is — complete 
national unity We xeqiect our fellow men Wc know that 
•without that there can be no real self-respect either for indi- 
viduals or in the long run for nations The day that %v e lose 
our respect for out fellow men, our democracy would have 
lost something on tvlu(di lU vitahty depends, and would 
justly become what our cnlics like to think it, namely mon- 
bund and dead, for it would indeed have lost the nght to live 
If then we hold fast to these pnnaplcs, what is the appheahon 
of them to our foreign pohey^ At a time when our aims are 
being constantly misrepresented, it is perhaps well to restate 
them boldly and with such plainness of speech as I can com- 
mand And I would try to deal bnefly both with our aims 
m the immediate present and our aims in the future, uhat 
we are doing now and what we should like to sec done as 
soon as urcumstances make it possible 
Our first resolve is to stop aggression I need not recapitu- 
late the acts of aggression which have taken place, or the 
effect which they have had upon the general trust that 
European nations feel ahlc to place in vvords and under- 
takings For that reason and for that reason alone wc have 
joined with other nations to meet a common danger These 
arrangements we all know, and the world knows, have no 
purpose other than defence They mean what they say— no 
more and no Jess But they have been denounced as aiming 
at the isolation— or as it is called the encirclement — of Ger- 
many and of Italy, and as designed to prevent them from 
acquinng the living space necessary for their national evis 
tence I shall deal with these chaiges to night, and I propose 
to do so with complete frankness 

^Ve are told that our motives are to isolate Germany within 
a ring of hostile States, to stifle her natural outlets, to cramp 
and throttle the very existence of a great nation What arc 
the facts^ Thej iwe very simple and everybody knows them 
Germany is isolating herself^ and is doing it most succcssfidly 
and most completely She is isolating herself from other 
countnes economically by her polity of autarky, she is 
isolating herself politically by a policy that causes constant 
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aimet> to other nations, and culturally by her policy of 
raaaiism If \ou deliberately isolate \ ourself from others 
\on can blame nobody but yoursdf, and so long as this 
laolation contmues, the inevitable consequences of it are 
bound to become stronger and more marked The laat thmg 
that I'C desire la to 'ee the mdiudual German man, or 
uoman, or child <uffciing privations, but if they do so, the 
fault does not he wth m, and it depends on the German 
Government and on the German Government alone whether 
thK process of isolation continues or not, for anv dav it can be 
end^ bv a pohey of co-operation It is well that this should 
be nated plainlv so that there ma\ be no misunderstanding 
here or eLevshere 

I come next to Lthensrajm Tim word, of which wc have 
not heard the last, needs to be fairh and carefiiU' esamined 
Even developed commumn is, of counc, fared with the vital 
problem of Uvmg <pace But the problem is not «olv ed simply 
by acqumng more temtory That mav mdeed onlv make the 
problem more acute It tan only be <olved bv vvise ordermg 
of the aSairs of a country at home, and bv adjusting and 
improvmg it» relationa with other countries abroad For 
nations expand their wealth, and raise the standard of hving 
of thar people, bv gaming the confidence of their naghbours 
and thus facihtating the fiow of good> between them The 
V cry opposite is hkelv to be the consequence of action bv one 
nation m suppression of the independent existence of her 
smaller and her weaker neighbour^ And Lebt^^cjn is to 
be apphed m that *ense we reject it and must renst its apph 
cation It is notewoithv that this claim to ‘hvang space’ la 
bemg put fonsard at a moment when Gennanv hais become 
an immigration coimtrv, importing workers m large num 
bers fi'om Czecho«Iovakia, from Holland and from Italv to 
meet the needs of her mdustrv and agnculnire How then 
ran Germany claim to be overpopulated’ Belgium and 
Holland, and to a less extent our own islands, hav e already 
pivsw'id vdiA*a^a:alladrfV4a^nqnjilaSuiroair Ju'piE'VtAivi.ts’ 
by productive ^^orL The wide 'Spaces and the natural re- 
sources of the BnUsh Empire and of the Lmted States of 
\menca w ere not able to 'av e them from widespread distress 
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during the great ?o^ther for any one country to 

iiorld IS far too closely l^it t „ ncighbouis, hnd no 

hope to profit Itself at the hope to solve 

more than any other It is no doubt impossible 

her econonuc problems in iot eryuhete 

at present tor us to foresee t d y^ „T,.y 

iviU be conapletely free ® „hieh would greatly 

arrangements, given *' PP j through co-operaUon— and 

rcromm«aUt£atthis means, w 

term Lebensraum . lines, nather Germany 

Ifthe^vo^ld^\e^eorgam^edon and no nauon could 

nor Italy need fear for »- °'™ ^^.-.rbenefits which .he 
fail to profit from *' ‘"'^"/'hS b'ought ivithin umt crsal 
general appheauon f can be built upon force, 

reach But no snch ”T“,ence and has to spend 

m a world which Uves .J I, ,s ,dle to cry peace 

Its substance in preparing to reach a settlement 

where there is no peace, OT ‘® P t^^cuon of warlil-e pre- 
unless It can be guaranteed by cit every nation 1 

parauons, and by the /f'“«"rfependenee At this 

Jight to the free '^^“‘Isfhe wa^o settlement, and 
moment the doctrine °f * hce andalluneharltable- 

ais the world with envy, haired, mahee an abandoned, so 
ness But ifthc doemne offotce we hlled, all out- 

that the tear of war „ to solve K all the 

standing questions would jckcIcss mulnphcaoon of 

effort which IS now devoted to the s'n and 

armaments, mth the consequent mcreas cji^jcvelop- 

distrust, were to be applied „rt/,vould soon find 

ment of resources, the peoples good, they 

an mcenuve to work together or . ^ ^-ooflict and that 

would realize that their ^ of aim and 

progress and w ell-hcmg depend upon Jdiscuss with 

effort The nauons would then he in 1^ economic 

real promise of success both pohucalgne , geld 

difficulues, whether m *e mternational or eoloma 
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This bnngs me to say something about the pnnciples of 
our colonial administration There ivas a time when in the 
Bntish Empire, as elseivhere, colonies were regarded merely 
as a source of wealth and a plax:e of settlement for Europeans 
You have only to read any of the colomal hterature of those 
days to see for how little counted the rights and ivelfare of 
the natives But during the last half-century a very different 
vieiv has gamed ground, a view which has been finely ex- 
pressed m Article 22 of the Covenant, namely that the well- 
being and decelopment of ‘people not yet able to stand by 
themsehes under the strenuous conditions of the modem 
world’ IS ‘a sacred trust of civihzation’ 

That trust has been steadily fulfilled since the IVar m the 
case of the mandated temtones, on which the operation of 
the provisions of Article 22 of the Co\enant has conferred 
immense benefits, and the Bntish Commonwealth, I think, 
IS fully aware of the heavy responsibility resting upon it to see 
that, through respect for these pnnciples, continuity and de- 
velopment is assured to the native populations The manda- 
tory system, in fact, denv es from exactly the same inspiration 
as that which governs Bntish colonial pohey We have ap- 
phed the same principles to India and Burma, where they 
are now steadily at work on a scale that tvsenty or thirty 
years ago would have seemed far beyond the bounds of 
reasonable expectation Withm the last few years wc have 
seen the transformation of Eire into a separate and indepen- 
dent member of the Bntish Commonwealth, enjoying with 
our other partners of the Empire full Dommion status For 
many years we tned, as the phrase went, to hold Ireland, 
under the mistaken behef, which is to day invoked to justify 
the subjection of Czechoslovakia, that it was indispensable 
to our national sccunty But wc have now realized that our 
safety is not dimimshed but immeasurably increased by a 
free and fnendly Ireland And so both here and in every 
country' for w hich w e ha\ e been responsible w e hav e steadily 
mnv ed- m. onn, dLceemw. Tb*. wbeJn. *£, i. 

and faithful reflection of Bntish thought, projected into 
pohtical form, and expressing itself, through history and noiv, 
in the development of institutions We recognize, as the 
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United States have recognized, that self government should 
be the ultimate goal of colonial policy, a goal ivhich is near 
or distant according to the capacity of the peoples concerned 
to manage their own affairs In one of your own studies, 
77e Colonial Problem^ the type of research winch enhances 
the reputation of Chatham House, vou have considered the 
question nhefhcr colonies pay You drew attention to the 
benefits of cheap imports which the consumers of a country 
possessing colonies obtain as the result of the relatively low 
cost of production of ceitam commodities in colonial tern- 
tones But under an international system under which the 
present trade barriers were to a great extent abolished, these 
benefits, already shared as they are to a considerable extent 
by many countries not possessing colonies, would be shared 
stiU more vvidely On all sides there could be more free and 
more ready access to markets and raw materials of the world , 
wider channels of trade doivn which would flou’ the goods 
which nations require to buy and sell Such are some of the 
possibilities within everybody’s reach 
How does all this affect our wider problems’ One of the 
most significant facts m world history is the extent to wluch 
the principle of trusteeship has come to be adopted in the 
British Commonwealth dunng the last thirty years, and there 
IS surely sojnethang;^hcre that can be used for the great benefit 
of mankind Can we not look fonvard to a time when there 
may be agreement on common methods and aims of colonial 
development, which may ensure not only that the universally 
acknowledged purpose of colonial administration will be to 
help their inhabitants steadily to raise their level of life, but 
also that colonial temtones may make a growing contn 
bution to the world's resources’ On such an agreed founda 
tion of purpose we hope that others might be prepared with 
us to make their contribution to a better world If so, I ha\ c 
no doubt that in the conduct of our colonial administration 
we should he ready to go far upon the economic side, as we 
have already done on the pohtical side, iti making wider 
application of the principles which now obtain in the man- 
dated temtones, including, on terms of rcaproaty, that of 
the open door IVhatever may be the difficulties of the 
»94 
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colonial problem, or of an^ other, I ^^ould not depair of 
finding ^^'a)'s of settlement, once even bod> has got the I'-iU 
to 'ettle But unless all countnes do in fact desire a 'ettle- 
ment, dncuisions ^s•lll do more harm than good It is im- 
ptKnble to negotiate wth a coimtr^ the leaders of \shich 
brand a friendly coiiiitr> as thietcs and blackmailers and 
mdulge dail\ m monstrous <landers on British policy m all 
part* of the isorld But if that «pint ga\c 'va> to cnme thin ? 
different. His Majesty s Goxemment %^ould be read^ to pool 
their best thought \Mth others m order to end the present 
state of political and economic insecurit% , and, if \\ e could 
get <o far, i^bat an immense ctnde the world would haie 
made ' e should ha\ e exorcized the anxiet\ ^s hich is cramp- 

mg and arresting busines* expannon, and we should have 
brought back an atmo^herc of confidence among nations and 
asmrancefor the future among the touih of this and «ncn 
other European countrv These would be tremendous gam* 
which tsould bnghten the w hole bonzon, but the% would onlN 
be the fiM«tep Our next ta.‘k would be the reconstructioa 
of the intemaciooal order on a broaderand firmerfoundatioD 
That IS too large a topic for me to embark upon this e\ emng. 
but I should like to commend it to tour thinking 
\Se must ask our'cltes how far the failure of the I^gue 
was due to shortcomings m the Covenant itself, or how far 
it was the ab-cncc of *ome of the greatest countries at cver> 
'tasc of It* hi-torv that has cnpplcd both it* moral authontv 
and strength Is it, I would ask. bevond the pobucal gemus 
of mankind to reconcile nationa] individualitv vsith inter- 
national collaboration’ Can human purpose n_e high 
enough to <oh e the nddle’ An cxaminaaon of the h.rtor> 
of the Covenant mav perhaps di_dose that some of its obliga- 
tions were too Ioo«e and other? too rigid It ha* been sug- 
gested, for instance, that «ome svtem of '•pecific regional 
guarantees for the preservation of the peace would be more 
effective than the mdefimte but univenal obLgauon* of 
Articles ro and i6, and it is not imposuble that the groupmg 
of the Powers as it carts to-daj, instead of cil^^dlng Europe, 
might be S) moulded as to become the embrv o of a better 
European sv^em. 
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That is one side of th p offeree to change the 

devise ^re'is abo^machinery for bringing about 

jMliu ?a». unless there « a irm^ng lYOrld can never 

peaceful change Fora ,^ j^rteirrpt is the high road 

be held in non damps. any “u* a«e P 
to disaster Changeyn ““ns.^nd „„ „„ 

nations are gomg on all th ^ reorkable system of 

urgent need, if we rovent peaceful means 

internauona! organization, l To day when the 

by which such uha”g=i -u b; rivihranon. are 

European important than ever that ne 

arrmng to llie teeth, it is mme P ^ European 

should reimnd ourselves bf « pohneal frontiers 

civilizauon European nunds med^^^ P same 

With the same '=^=''8''“"”^ . problems, the work 

hentageofcultnre, *f Ir^ratme, and of art is the 

of the great masters of science, of Ut ^ g^^jy land 

common property of all , fnendly terms Truly is 

exchange knowledge on ..self, and our 

a divided Europe a house ^le 

foreign pohey must “distant future, the 

immediate present and ^ ^re meant to lead 

ate now taking and the straine/your pauence, but 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have strain a y „deavour 

,f you wiU allow me a few “perhaps make one 

to pick up the threads of my though dp 

or two points more ®-'P^“' “‘“E o„ „ „us, force 

foundations of purpose One « d'‘“ y ^ ^,,,re to get on 
The other is our rccogniUon of the 
with the construenve work budding P 

once be sausfied that the mtenttons “*0 .jul solntions 
as our own, and that we all really .oblems 

-then, I say here definitely, we could „ „ew 

that are to day cansing the J 1 problem, the 

atmosphere we could examine the of 

problem of raw matenals, trade barrier , ,1,^1 

raum, the bmitation of armaments, and any 
affects the lives of all European ciuzens .^hc 

But this IS not the position which ive fac 
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threat of military force is bolding the ivorld to ransom, and 
our immediate task is — and here I end as I began — to resist 
aggression I would emphasize that to-night with all the 
strength at my command, so that nobody may misunder 
stand It And if w e are ever to succeed in removing misunder 
standing and reaclung a settlement which the world can 
trust. It must be upon some basis more substantial than \ erbal 
undertakings It has been said that deeds, not words, are 
necessary That also is our view There must be give and 
take m practacai form on both sides, for there can be no 6rm 
bargains on the basis of givmg something concrete in return 
for mere assurances rvone of us m these days can see very 
far ahead in the world in which we live, but we can and we 
must always be sure of the general direction m which we 
wish to travel Let us, therefore, be very sure that whether 
or not we are to preserve for ourselves and for others the 
things w e hold dear depends in the last resort upon ourselv es, 
upon the strength of the personal faith oi each one of us, and 
upon our resolution to maiotain it 
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RUSSIA AND DANZIG 

3 Attgvst IQ2Q 

[On ApnJ 28tb »939 Herr HiUcr msdc a speech in the Reichstag 
ttatiug that Folaitd had reeled a demand from Germany for the incor 
poration of Danzig m the Rejch At the same time he denounced 
the Anglo German naval treaty of 1937 and iLe non-aggression 
agreement % hich he had made in 1934 with Poland on the plea 
that thu had been infringed by Poland s pact with Great Britain 
Mr Chamberlain made the Bnush attitude plain in a siatcment de- 
livered to the House of Commons on July loth Recent occiiitences in 
Danzig he said have inevitably given nse to fears that it u intended (o 
settle her future statm by unilateral action orgarured by surreptittoia 
methods thus presenting Poland and other Powers with 9/eil veet^i 
In such arciunstances any action taien by Poland to restore the situation 
would, It is si^ested be represented as an act of aggression on her 
part If the sequence of events should in fact be such w u conUm 
plated on this hypothesis the issue could not be considered as a purely 
local matter involviag the nghts andbberties of the Danzigen but would 
at cnee raise graver issues affceiing Polish netional existeree and inde- 
pendence e have guaranteed to give our assistance to Poland m the 
case of a clear threat to her uidependence which she considers ic vita] to 
resist wiih her national forces, and we are finaly resolved to carry cut 
this undenahng 

On June 28th Lord Hahfax and Mr Chamberlain announced in 
Parliament that it had been agreed belwccn tlie British and Japantse 
GoverruTicntj that conversations should tabe place in Tokyo with ihe 
object of efiecting a full settlement of the various questions relating to 
present conditions in Tientsin On July 24th the result of t!ic discussions 
was giv en in statements made simultaneously by the Prune M nistcr and 
by Lord Halifax The British Government recognized that the Japanese 
fozccs la China had special requiretneRCs Ibr the purpose of safeguarding 
their own secuntv and maintaining puUic order in the rtRionj under 
their control and stated that they had no intention of counlcnanang 
any acts or measures prejudicial to the attainment of those objects 

Before Parliament rose for the August recess Lord Halifax Surveyed in 
the House of Lords the position of foreign affairs After defending the 
Tolyo formtda he proceeded as follows ] 

LORDS, I must say something about Russia His 
Majesty s Government have taken the lead in endeavounnff 
to organize a combination of resistance against aggression, 
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and the fact that the principal portion of blame for every 
difBculty or delay falls on them shows indeed that their 
leading role is generally acknowledged If the world were 
just. His Majesty’s Government would receive the lion’s 
share of credit for whatever has been achieved, but as the 
world, or the people in it, is or are not always just. His 
Majesty’s Government make no complaint at all of shoulder- 
ing the greater part of the blame for real or imagmarv 
failures The basis of British poUcv has been as your Lord- 
ships are aware, close co operation with France in defence 
of interests that are common, as was exphcitly laid down 
in the declaration made so long ago as the beginning of 
February bv my right honourable friend the Prime Mimster 
in another place It was starting from that point that Hiv 
Majesty’s Government offered their guarantee to Poland 
and Rumania, and undoubtedly b> doing that they made 
a substantial contribution to the secunty of Russia, and it 
was in view of the fact that they felt obbged at that time to 
act promptly, with, I think 1 can say, the approval of the 
overwhelming mass of opimon in this country, that they did 
not make their action dependent on receiving any counter 
part then and there from the Soviet Government 
The present negotiations with Russia have as their object 
the strengthening of the forces against possible aggression, and 
noble Lords will no doubt realize that to provide an instru- 
ment which will cover every possible contingency is a very 
compbeated task which must inevitably give rise to certain 
divergencies of view Moreover the problem is further com- 
pbeated by the necessity of trying to provide for the new tech 
mque of indirect aggression His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government and the Soviet Gov ernment are in full 
agreement on the necessity of trying to make such provision, 
but the differences which have arisen relate to the precise 
form in which this elusive shadow of indirect aggression can 
be brought to dedniuon Our common object is to find a 
formula which may cover what may nghtly be regarded as 
indirect aggression without in any way encroaching on the 
independence and the neutrahty of other States, and it 
IS no secret that the prop<»ah that the British and French 
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Governments have made haveappeared to the Soviet Govern- 
ment insufEcientlycomprehensive,«hilsttheformu]afavoured 
by the Soviet Government has seemed to His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government to go too far in 
the other direction 

The deJays which have occurred have nsen not only 
from the complexity of the problem in hand, which affects 
the rights and interests oFa very large number of States I 
rather doubt vvlielher even noble Lords, and I am quite sure 
still more of tlie general public outside, fully realize all 
that IS involved in negotiations of this character It is quite 
true that an intenna agreement such as tliose made with 
Poland and with Turkey can be concluded relatively quickly, 
in the case of both these counmes, the formal agreements are 
still under discussion I have been asked whether our agree- 
ment with Poland included a definiuon of indirect aggression 
and, if It did, why it was not possible to transplant that 
definition into the Russian Agreement The answer ss that 
the formal agreement with Poland is still being agreed, it is 
still not concluded, and the arrangement on which we have 
b« en working and ate working with Poland does not, I think, 
refer to indirect aggression, and for the simple reason that our 
guarantee to Poland rested upon a perfeedy simple, precise, 
but rather different b.isis Our guarantee to Poland was 
made operative in the event of Polish independence being 
clearly threatened and the Polish Government feeling it 
necessary to resist 

The Soviet Government, in contra-disUnction from what 
we were able to do with Turkey and Poland, preferred to 
proceed without any intermediate stage to the conclusion of 
a formal agreement The terms of that formal agreement 
naturally have required careful consideration, and it uas 
inevitable that there was a gjeat deal ofdiscussion to bedone 
on the drafting The lact that we had to agree any modifi- 
cations jnd alterations u>-ith the French Government neces- 
sanly and inevitably involved a certain measure of additional 
time expenditure It hais been assumed in some quarters 
that, had His Majesty’s Government been represented by a 
Cabmet Minister instead of an Ambassador, a quick agree- 
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ment would have been secured One should remember the 
Washington Naval Conference in 1921, when His Majesty’s 
Go\ ernment \vere represented by a most distingmshcd hlims* 
ter, the late Lord Balfour Although the ground for that 
Conference had been prepared with the utmost dihgence 
through diplomatic channtls, it took no less than three 
months there to secure agreement In the present case I 
understand M Molotov is obliged at c% ery stage to consult 
his Got emment, and the same would ba\ e applied to any 
British representative, whether in the Cabinet or out of the 
Cabinet, who had been on our behalf conducting the negotia- 
tions for His Majesty’s Government m Moscow 
The fact that His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government have decided to dispatch Mihtarv Missions to 
Moscow — I think they leave the da> after to-morrow — 
before full agreement has been reached on the political 
issues, may be held, I hope, to be the best evidence of 
the bona fides and determination of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and concrete evidence not onlv of our interest to 
bring these negottations to an carJ> and successful con- 
clusion but of our belief that that step will facihtate out- 
standing discussions on pohtical issues which vsiU proceed 
simultaneously with the mibtary discussions 
I roust sa\ a word or two in regard to another subject 
That IS Danzig But I do not know that I want to say very 
much Your Lordships will recollect that the Prime Minister 
m another place on July 10 last set out the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government in a statement w hich in some quarters 
there may be surprise to learn, I had some hand in drafting 
I do not want to quote parts of that statement, because it was 
a balanced whole, and still less would I wish to quote it all 
to your Lordships, but I would only say this in regard to it 
Its terms were, I think, clear, they were precise and they 
were certainly carefully waghed, and I do not wish to say 
to-day anything m any way to weaken whatever may be 
held to be their effect or their value But I would say one 
word m reply to a suggestion that an international force 
should be established m Danzig The fact that I do not 
think that the installaDon of an international force in Danzig 
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at this moment would be a practiral and useful step jn all 
the circumstances, does not mean that His Majesty’s Go^’ern- 
ment are not watching the situation most closely or that 
they are not fully alive to the possible repercussions or 
developments in that quarter upon the future of European 
peace 

May I say before J leave that part of th c world a fCTv words 
in regard to Poland and more particularly the Anglo-Pobsh 
financial negotiations to which reference has been made^ 
As your Lordships know, discussions tvith the Polish dele- 
gation have covered ttvo separate matters The first relates 
to export credits, and I am glad to say that an agreement 
was signed yesterday for the guarantee of export credits to 
Poland up to an amount of rather over ^8,000,000 in order 
to facilitate the purchase in this country by the Polish 
Government of matenal necessary for their defence Dis- 
cussions have also been taking place on the possibility of a 
cash loan to Poland by H»s Majesty's Government and the 
French Government acting jointly, and along with all 
members of your Lordships’ House I greatly regret that it 
was not found possible to reach agreement as to the conditions 
on ivhich such a loan might be made available m time for 
Parliament to be asked to pass the necessary legislation before 
«c nse The difficulties that ucre in the way were, as has 
been stated ici another place, technical difficulties, and it 
would not I think be in the public interest to discuss them, 
but I may add just this, that the difficulties that arose were 
not difficulties in connexion with the purchase of arms by 
Poland in countries other than the United Kingdom There 
has been some misconception on that point, and I think it 
IS worth making that plain I would also add that these 
difficulties have in no degree — I think J can safely say this — 
impaired the relations of complete confidence that exist 
between the Governments of the tiv o coun tries 

As ue nse for oor Recess, much as I should like to do so 
I cannot encourage anyone to feel complacent about the 
situation m which Uie world finds itself I do not think that 
anxiety is confined to the people of this country It « 
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felt by the people, I think, in all countnes Therefore ive 
cannot be complacent, for that would not be, as I see it, in 
accordance ivith the facts and the possibilities as ive believe 
them to exist to-day Indeed, it may svell be that the next 
iveeks or months may prove cntical The pohcy of His 
Majesty’s Government is, I hope, sufficiently clear and so 
generally accepted that I need not recapitulate it I myself 
tned to define it in the speech which I made something over 
a month ago ‘ To that speech I have nothing to add, and 
from that spt ech I bav e certainly nothing to \vilhdraw Only 
those for whom, as for the Bellman in The HunUrg of the 
Snnrk, the degree of truth is directly dependent upon verba] 
repetition would think an> useful purpose was served by 
my saying it again I venture to think that misunder- 
standings are more often the child of speech than of silence 
Accordingly I would add this ^S’e have tned to make 
the position of this country ciystal-clcar We have no 
aggressive designs, our alliances and understandings have 
not been framed with any aggressive intent ^Ve have, 
however, sought to define the double purpose of British 
poUev as regards, on the one hand, our attitude towards 
aggression bv others, and on the other our vs’ilhngness, if 
force and threat of force were abandoned, to jom m the con- 
structive establishment of a peaceful order 
There can, I think, be no mistake now as to where this 
country stands ^Vehavc taken our own precautions, and we 
have done everything possible, by organizing the forces of 
peace, to strengthen the deterrents to war It only remains 
for us — and this would be my special request as this House 
approaches the time of its rising — to keep calm and, so far 
as we may, to keep umted, to avoid exaggerated attention to 
rumour, and to be neitht r over confident nor ov er-pessimistic 
For I suggest that a umted nation which both knows exactly 
where it stands and knows itself to be strong ( an meet the 
future, whatever it may hold, with confidence 

* No 40 in this coUtenon 
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24 Aagast 7P59 

[The cau^e of 

Ld the Da».g Senate »b.<i Dana.g The 

Poland was the position of the o but discussions had 

quesuon was capable of solul^ by ^ m Berlin and in 

hardly started when an offici^ aim USSR were about to 

Moscow on August 22 nd that Cabinet to be imine- 

sign. a pact of non aggression caused meeting the 

diauly caUed together In a m deadmg that the 

Cabinet announced th^ they had Poland which they were 

pact would m no ^^„tely sent a personal 

detemuned to fulfil The . malting the British position clear, 

letter to Herr Hitler on Aug^t “to 

to which Herr Hitler ^"^o«of pasnng through all »ts 

moned to meet on Au^t *4*^ Houses assembling, 

stages the Emergency tV,. foTiowing sUtement, and 

I^5d Halifax made.mtheHouseofl^.^>th^r®li<^^^^ 

one on similar lines was give® to the House 01 c-v 
Chamberlain.] 

MV LORDS, I am glad to accede ‘*'V^“'J2lforg"a 
Lble Lord opposite, and perhaps your ™ XS h 

me if I make a statement of somewhat peat ^aps 

customary in answer to a forrna qu back- 

be of some usefulness if 1 sketch in a wo 

ground of the mtcmation J devclopmen s 
fhc recall of Parhament The 'vents of tW'ar 

nil our minds, and the eumulaUse 'f''* f * ,„,dves cen- 
to lead many countries of Euro^ fccrm^tny to dominate 
fronted ivith an attempt on the part of f ^ had not 

and control their destiny, and there were few 
reason to feat that their hberues were in Et^'" ern- 

in danger As a matter of history. '“'“fTf®"”*,; Power 
ments has c felt ohhged to resist attempts by a sing 
to dominate Europe at the expense of others '"d 
sition of one country’s wiU by force , of those 

has stood for the maintenance of the indepcnde 
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States who both valued their liberties and were ready to 
defend them, and has endeavoured to uphold the prmciple 
that changes which must inevitably take place in the relations 
between nations can and should be effected peacefully and 
by free negotiauon between those concerned 

His Majesty’s Go\ emment accordingly entered into con- 
sultation with the countries who fell themselves to be more 
immediately threatened, for the sole purpose of concerting 
resistance to further aggression if such should be attempted 
His Majesty’s Government at the same time endeavoured to 
make clear their atutude both by word and deed so that no 
doubt might anywhere exist as to the policy which they were 
determined to pursue They introduced compulsory service 
and made efforts unprecedented in limes of peace to expand 
and equip tht armed forces of the Crown and to place both 
the civil and nulitarv defences of the country m a state of full 
preparedness The declarations of policy which have been 
made in this House and m another place have sought to set 
out both general principles of Bntish policy and also the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government to particular ques- 
tions, such as Danzig, which have from time to time held the 
forefront of the stage The declarations which were thus 
made and the action which was taken met, I think, with the 
general approval both of Parliament and people 

Before the Adjournment early this month my nght honour Govenu 
able friend tbe Pnme Minister said that the situauon, in ®“**'“* 
which the accumulation of the weapons of war was going on 
at such a pace, was one which could not but be regarded 
with anxiety He referred to the bad feeUng which was being 
created by poisonous propaganda, and said that if that could 
be stopped and ifsome action could be taken to restore confi 
dence in Europe, there was no question which should not be 
capable of solution by a peaceful means Of such action, 
however, there has unhappily been no sign, and since the 
House ac^iojinied ibeaiUejaialjxmaJ jaliiaiinti has deJejan.we4 
until to-day we are confronted with the imminent penl of 
war 

At the begmmng of August further differences arose 
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a hundred umes more dtfficnlt, hut let them be ^ 

dispassionately brought to eitammaUo . ejtablished 

public opinion of the world some grou ble to ignore 

L thetr constdembon and redress t - .^^ng 
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resemblance to the accusations , hat there 

Czechoslovakia, and it is right also to re treatment 

„ a large Pohsh mmonty ra Germany, of whose 
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think, that m the face of a campaign ^ the 

threaten not only that independence “ ncuon, ^ 
existence of Poland as a nauoa, the declarations 
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leaders have been firm but quite unprovocative I am confi- Govenmjent 

dent that they have been, and are at all tunes, ready to 

discuss the differences between themselv^ and Germany, if 

they could be reasonably certain that the discussion would 

take place under free conditions, without the menace of 

force, and vnth assurance that the results of the discussion 

would be loyally and permanently observed If at times the 

Pohsh newspapers have repbed m kind to the onslaught of 

the German Press, this has not been reflected in the attitude 

of the Polish Government Concurrently with the Press 

campaign there has been much active miUtary preparation 

in Germany, and that country is being placed on a footing 

of complete readmess for war At the beginning of this week 

there were indicattons that German troops were moving 

towards the Pohsh frontiers, and, m the face of what was 

obviously becoming a very menacing situ i&on, His Majesty’s 

Government decided that the time had come when they 

must seek the approval of Parliament for fimher measures 

of defence 

That, in outline, was the situation when on August 22 — 
the day before ycsterda> — it was offiaally stated in B« rhn and 
Moscow that negotiauons had been m progress, and were to 
be at once conunued, for the signature of a non aggression 
pact between the Soviet Union and Germany I do not con* 
ceal the fact that this announcement came as a surprise to 
His Majesty’s Government For some time past there had 
been rumours of a change in the relations between the 
German and Soviet Governments, but no hint of ‘:uch a 
change was conveyed by the Soviet Government to His 
Majesty’s Government or the French Government, with 
whom the> were in negotiation, and on July 31 last the 
Pnme Minister remarked in another place that His Majesty’s 
Government were showing a great degree of trust, and a 
strong desire to bnng their negotiations with the Soviet 
Government to a successful issue, when, before any agree- 
ment had been finally reached on. political matters, they 
agreed to send a Military Alission to Moscow to discuss 
mihtaiy plans The Military Missionsof France and this coun 
try reached Moscow on August ii, and the conversations 
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Government were proceeding to all appearance on a basis of mutual con- 
statement ,s certainly disturbing to leani that, while 

these conversations were taking place, the Soviet Govern- 
ment were secretly n^otiating a pact with Germany for 
purposes ivhich, on the face of it, were inconsistent inth the 
objects, as we had understood them, of their foreign pohey 
I would not now pass any final judgement on this matter 
That would be premature until we have had time to consult 
with the French Government as to the meaning and the 
consequences of the agreement, the actual text of ivhich has 
been pubhshed this morning But one matter forces itself 
upon the immediate attenuon of His Majesty’s Government 
They had to consider what effect this changed situauori 
should have on their policy In Berhn the agreement was 
somewhat cymcally wdcomed as a great diplomatic victory 
which removed the danger of war, since, so :t tvas alleged, 
Great Britain and France would no longer fulfil thnrobix* 
gations to Poland, and His Majesty’s Government felt it their 
first duty to remove this dangerous illusion It should be 
recalled, if u is not m mind, that our guarantee to Poland was 
given b^orc any agreement with Russia was m prospect, and 
without condition that such agreement should be reached 
His Majesty’s Government therefore at once issued a state 
ment that their obbgations to Poland and other countries 
remained unaffected, and throughout these days, as noble 
Lords wiB imagine, we have been in close and constant con 
tact with the French Government, whose attitude is identical 
with our own Our obligations rest on the agreed statements 
which were made in this House and in another place, and 
which arc binding Effect is bang given to them m treaties, 
which are in an advanced stage negotiation, and these 
treaties \nll formally define the mutual obligations of the 
parties, but they nather add to nor subtract from the obhga- 
tiom of mutual assistance which have been abeady accepted 
Certain necessary measurK of precaution have already 
been taken Some of these measures have already ti«n 
announced, and other steps will be taken, as judged neces 
sary, as soon as the l^idation is passed, which I understand 
It IS proposed to invite your Lordships to consider this aftcr- 
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noon There is another action which has been taken to day Government 
in the financial sphere Your Lordships will have seen the 
announcement that the bank rate, which has remained for 
a long time past at 2 per cent , has to-day been raised to 4 
per cent The House will recognize that this is a normal 
protectne measure, ivhirh is adopted for the purpose of 
defending our resources in a penod of uncertainty ITiereis, 
in this connexion, a contribution to be made generally bv 
British Citizens The pubhc can best co operate by reducing, 
so far as possible, any demands which involve, directly or 
indirectly, the purchase of forogn exchange, next, by scrupu- 
lously observmg the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s request 
that capital should not at present be sent or mov ed out of the 
country, and finally, by holding 00 more foreign assets than 
are stnedy required for the normal purpose of business 
My Lords, I have said that His Majesty’s Government 
have tned to make their position quite clear, but, in order 
that no possible doubt might exist in the mind of the German 
Government, His Majesty’s Ambassador m Bcrhn was in- 
structed yesterday to seek an interview with Herr Hitler and 
to give him a message on His Majesty’s Government’s behalf 
The object of this message to the German Chancellor was to 
restate our position and to make quite sure that there was no 
misunderstanding His hfajesty’s Government, as 1 have 
suggested, felt that that was all the more necessary having 
regard to the reports ivhich we had recuvt d as to the mihtary 
mov ementsin Germany and as to the then projected German- 
Soviet Agreement My nght honourable friend the Prime 
Mmister, therefore, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
made it plain, as had indeed been made plam m the state- 
ment issued after the meeting of the Cabinet on Tuesday last, 
that, if the case should anse. His Majesty’s Government were 
resolved and prepared to employ without delay all the forces 
at their command 

iTuvmansiw vsisrayiumf Ah.- Raxar iMinvito- ihrs- sVavUu* »hv 
conviction, which is shared, I would suppose, by all people 
of this country, that w ar between the BnUsh and the German 
peoples — admitted on all sides to be the greatest calamity 
that could occur — was not desired either by our people or by 
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the German people And the Pnme Minister furtho" in- 
formed the Gernian Chancellor that ^s e did not see that there 
was anything in the questions arising between Germany and 
Poland nhich could not and should not be resolved mthout 
the use of force, if only a situation of confidence could be 
restored We have expressed our willingness to assist m 
creating the conditions in which such negotiations could 
take place It was obvious that the present state of tension 
created great difficulties, and the Pnme Minister expressed 
the view that, if there could be a truce on all sides to Press 
polemics and all incitements, a suitable condibon might be 
established for direct negotiations between Germany and 
Poland upon the points between them The negotiabons 
could, of coarse, also deal with the complaints made on cither 
side about the treatment of imnontics 
The German Chancellor’s reply includes what amounts to 
a restatement of the German thesis that Eastern Europe is 
a sphere in which Germany seeks to have a free hand, if we 
or an) other country having lest direct interests choose to 
interfere, the blame for the ensuing conflict will be ours 
The Bnttsh position is that we do not m any way seek to 
claim a special pcoition for our'clves, wc do not think of 
asking Germany to sacrifice her national interests, but ue 
do insist that the interests cX other States should be respected 
We cannot agree that national interests can only be secured 
by the shedding of blood or by the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of other States, and unfortunately events such as 
those of last March make it difficult to accept assurances, 
even now rqjeatcd, about the hrmtations of German in- 
terests Herr Hitler has often said that he has fought for a 
better Anglo German undtrslanding, but it has, as we sec it, 
been the acts of Herr Hitler bmself that have time and again 
destroyed our earnest and sincere endeavours to that end 
As regards relations between Germany and Poland, the 
German Chancdlor has referred again to the situation at 
Danzig, drawing attention to the position of that city and 
of the Comdor, and totheofler which he made only this year 
to settle those questions by methods of negotiation The 
allegation that it was our guarantee to Poland that decided 
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the Polish Goverament to refuse the proposals then made has coTemment 
been repeatedly refuted That guarantee was not m fact 
gi%en until after the Pohsh refusal had been conveyed to the 
German Government 

My LordSi in view of the dehcacy of the situation I would 
refrain at this time from any further comment upon the 
commumcations which have just passed between the two 
Governments Catastrophe has not yet come upon Europe, 
and we must, therefore, still hope that reason and sanity 
may find means to reassert tbemseh’es As to the mihtary 
measures that we have taken, it must be remembered that 
Germany has already an immense number of men under 
arms, and has also made military preparations of all kinds 
on a vast scale The measures taken in this coimtiy have 
so far been only of a precautionary and defensive kind, but 
no threats will affect our detenmnauon to do what is neces- 
sary to prepare the country for any emci^ency I w ould with 
emphasis repudiate any suggestion that the measures we are 
taking imply a contemplated act of menace on our part 
Nothing that wc have done or propose to do constitutes a 
thrtat to any of Germany s legitimate interests Jt is no act 
of menace to prepare oneself to help one s friends to defend 
themselves against the use of force 

In a speech that I made some sw weeks or two months ago 
to the Royal Institute of International Affairs* I tned to set 
out in terms which were fortunate enough to meet with 
almost unanimous approval the twm foundations of purpose 
on which British pohey rests The first was a determination 
to resist force, and the second was the rccogmtion of the 
world’s desire to get on with the construcUv e task of building 
peace And if we could once, as I said, be satisfied that the 
intentions of others were the same as our own, and that we 
all really wanted peaceful solutions, then, I said, we could 
discuss all the problems that were causing the world anxiety 
Thax definituOT. of the. of His Gw.wjai2A.vA, 

stands Our object is, and has been, to build an international 
order based on mutual undentandmgand mutual confidence, 
but that order can only rest on the basis of certain moral 
' Iso 40 to thu coUeeboD 
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conB.m»t principles wtoch and among thee 

Statement peaceful and the orderly nf fcrcible solutions 

principles I place *J^3''word m intcmaUonal rela- 

consider it vital to try and protect 


There are some mho say that beyond 

„ no eoncen. fcrg «, I thnl, 

our oivn frontiers But th»e mho thus a^e mg 
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omn freedom and independent 
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and that tslfundamenta! matter onjnchl^ 

that there will be any difference “f "P™™ war wdl 

that those with whom r«t the ““““ P j f^tate genera 
measure their raponsibiliUcs to pr nauons 

tions before precipitaung a stragg ofwhich the dura 

of Europe must .mmediately be “o stand 

uon cannot be foreseen, and by which in'' , ^ ^ 

aside from active pamc.pat.on ^e vi^d haj 
ously affected And I would ^°P' "““ d before 

all the certain consequences of a resort . ^ 

any step ts taken which cannot be "““b warm 

prLail His Majesty’s Government ''“J' Lipoid 
appreciation the appeal for peace made y ^ 
after the meeting at Bnmels ' f wbat I have 

heads of the Oslo States Itsvill be ,„wh.ch 

said that His Majesty’s Government share “P u„st 
that appeal gave such movmg expression, and eamesu, 
that effect may be given to it ,bj 

My Lords, m this moment of anxiety detcr- 

ground on which Hw Majesty’s of all 

mined to take their stand ivtll meet with the app 
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parties in tliL, Hoii_e I believe it iviU, and I do not doubt 
ttat the Go% eminent ma^ rel\ on the support of the whole 
cointr^ m an\ measures neccssarv to defend the cause of just 
dealing betw een the nations and to preserv e secure the place 
of honourable freedom m the world 
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Go% eminent Herr Hitler alao suggested that Sir NeNile GoTemment 
Henderson should fl> back to London and per'onaIJ% report s^atemeBt. 
upon the communication nhich had been made to him The 
commumcation was rera\ed here late on \ugust 2^ and 
Sir Netile Henderson came to London on the afternoon of 
the following das His M^est\ s Government have now 
studied the German Chancellor s commumcation with all 
the care and the attenoon which it demanded and His 
Majest) s AmbiS-ador left vesierda) afternoon for Berlin 
bearmg with him a coniidered repl) He saw Herr Hitler 
late last mght 

I should be glad if I could di_clo'e to the Home the fullest 
information as to the contents of the commumcations es 
changed with Herr Hitler but I hope noble Lords will under 
«tand that, m a ^ituanon of such esttremc dchcacv and when 
issues «o grave hang precanouslv in the balance it is not m 
the public interest to publnh these communi canons or to 
comment on them m detail lam however able to indicate 
in quite general terms «ome of the mam pomts vsiih which 
the> deal Herr Hider w-as concerned to imprea> upon His 
Majesty s Government his wi-h for an \Dg!o-German under 
<tanding of a complete and lasting character On the other 
hand he left His Majesrv s Govermnem m no doubt of his 
view's as to the urgencv of settling Poh-h German quesuoas 
His Majestv s Government havefrequendy staled their desire 
to «ee the realization of such an Anglo-German understand 
mg and as <oon as circumstances permit, the\ v\ould natur 
all\ welcome an opportunitv of du cussing with Gcrmanv the 
«ev era! issues a settlement ofwhicb would have to find place 
m anv permanent agreement- Bui e\ ervthmg turns upon the 
manner m which the immediate difierences between Ger 
manv and Poland <an be handled and the nature of the 
proposaL which might be made for anv setdement. For v^e 
have made it plam that our obUganons to Poland cast into 
formal shape b) the agreement qgned on August 23 vviU 
6e camea out. But, as noofe Loms will remember fiCs 
Majest)'’s Gov emment have said more than ome pubhclv 
that German Polish differences «houId be capable of solu 
tion b> peaceful means 
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Goterament MeanwhUc, the first prerequisite, if there is to be any 
Statement qj- discuswNis, IS that the tensioii created by 

frontier clashes and by reports of incidents on both sides of 
the border should be diimmshed His Majesty’s Government 
accordingly hope that both Governments vvili use their best 
endeavour to prevail the occurrence of such incidents, the 
arculation of exaggerated reports, and all other activities 
that result in dangerous inflammation of opinion His 
Majesty's Government would hope that if an equitable settle- 
ment of Polish German differences could be reached by free 
negotiation, this might in turn lead to a wider agreement 
which would accrue to the lasbng benefit of Europe and of 
the woiid at large 

I need not discuss m detail the background of events 
against which the communications between His Majesty’s 
Government and Herr Hitler have been taking place Fw 
ther imlitary preparations havebcen madem many European 
countries, there have been many incidents of the kind to 
which I have just referred, and there has been more inter 
fcrence with the existing Polish position in Danzig On the 
other hand, there have been moving appeals from many 
quarters for a peaceful soluuon The positton, therefore, at 
this moment is that we are awaihng a further reply from Herr 
Hitler which every member of the House will hope may not 
close the door to peace 

In this moment of anxiety. His Majesty's Government ha\ c 
not neglected to talc all steps which seem necessary to place 
this country in a state of complete readiness for all eventuali- 
ties These steps cover all the three Services and the wide 
range of civilian defence The air defence of the country 
18 now in a state of instant readiness The whole of our 
Eighung Fleet is ready at a moment’s nouce to take up 
the dispositions which would be necessary in war The 
appropriate mstnicdons have already been issued to mer- 
chant shipping on the vanous rout«, and the necessary 
preparations have been made for expediting the completion 
of ^e mobilization of the Regular Army and the embodi- 
ment of the Temtcwial Army, if this should prove necessary 
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Instructions to complete the organization of cml defence 
measures have been sent to the local authorities with whom 
the mam responsibility hes Noble Lords svill have seen that 
a rehearsal of the arrangements for evacuating school 
children was earned through yesterday In general, I think 
I can assure your Lordships that, thanks to public co*opera- 
tion on all sides, all this action is proceeding smoothly and 
well, and that all preparations have been made to ensure 
that effect can be given to further precautionary measures as 
rapidly as possible as soon as these arc found necessary 
I hope the House may feel, from what I have said, that 
dunng these last anxious days His Majesty's Government 
have done their best faithfully to pursue the pohey which 
commands the practically unanimous support of the people 
of this country We have sought to be absolutely firm in 
loyalty to our obhgations, but, while dcienmned to maintain 
any undertakings that we have given, we have thrown our 
whole influence upon the side of resolving these dangerous 
issues by negotiation rather than by force, which must 
immediately bnng such incalculable consequences Your 
Lordships will behev e that the responsibility and the strain 
are not too light, but His Majesty’s Government have been 
constantly helped by the knowJ^ge that m these matters 
they were speaking for a country that was absolutely united 
and that was itself faang the unknown future with complete 
steadiness and resoluuon That attitude will, I have no 
doubt, be maintained, and I would only appeal to all those 
who speak or wnte in pubbe to remember that On them, as 
on us, hes a great responsibihty 
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THE GERKIAN INVASION OF POLAND 

I Siptmher 

JTh^B^tlsh reply sent to Herr Hitler on August aSth, 1939, announetd 
the readiness cS the Polisb Government to enter into direct ne^otutions 
with the Goverarocnl of the German Reich Herr Hider replied cn the 
evening of the foUovnng day ^Tuesday, August 29th) that his Gosem 
ment were prepared to accept the Bntish proposal for direct discussion 
Germany never had anv micnUon, tie added, of touchinj; Poland s vital 
interests or of queWio^rg the exisience of an independent Polisb State. 
They therefore accepted the Bnush Govcnmicnt*s offer of their good 
offices in sreunng the dispatch of a Polish etmssary to Berlin and 
counted upon his amval on the following day The German Govern- 
ment, It was said, would inunrdiatcly draw up proposals for a solution 
acceptable to themsehes and tvould, if posjiblf, place the® at the di»- 
potal of the British GovetniDent before the atnval of the Polish negotiator 

The Geiman proposals comprised sixteen points of which the prui* 
cipal were the recum of Danog to the Reich, and the holding of a 
plebiscite to deade whether the Corridor should belong to Poland or to 
Germany Herr von Ribbentr^, German Foreign Minuter, read them 
out to the British Ambassador at Berlin, on the night of IVednesday, 
August joch, under the cucumsunces recounted by Lord Halifu to 
the foUoi^g speech He stated that the terms were not being communi- 
cated to the British Cov'cnunent ofEually, as it was already too late 
owing to the failure of the Polish negotiator to amve In the evening 
of Thursday, August the propesaJs were broadcast b> the 
Gentian offiaal wireless with the intunauon that they had been rejected 
by the Polish Government, to whom they had, however, never been 
communicated 

At dawn of Fnday, September rst, Geman troops inraded Poland, 
and Herr Hitler issued a proclamation to his Army declaring that the 
Polish State had refused the jicaceful settlement of relations and had 
appealed to arms The Pohsb Ambassador in London promptly called 
at the Foreign Office and mformed lAid Halifax that Poland had 
been invaded, her open otses booibed, and her independ ercc threatened, 
and that she was thdufore oompelled to mvoke the Anglo-Pohsh Agree- 
ment The steps taken to honour that Agreement were reported to 
Parliament that same evenmg Whm the House of Lords met at s« 
o'clock Lord Halifax at once rose to make the following statement, 
which was tinular to one made by Mr CJiamberlain in the House of 
Commons ] 

IiIY LORDS, the conditions under which j^iur Lordships 
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mePt are % erj gra\ e I do not whether y our Lordships 
ha\e yet had opportunity — I rather fear you may not — to 
study the documents that ha\c been lard this afternoon and 
that tviU be published m the Press to-morrow, but, when you 
do, you I think, see quite clearly how the negotiations 
leading up to the present situation hate developed As uas 
stated the other day m the reply of the President of Poland 
to the President of the Umted States, the Polish Government 
ha\ e been prepared to enter into direct ncgotiatiDns vsath the 
German Government, and His Nlajesty^'s Government were 
authonzed by the Pohsh Government to state m their com- 
mimication to the German Government on August 28 that 
the Pohsh Government were willing to enter into such dis- 
cussions on the basis that had been proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government Again, last night in Berlin, the Polish Am- 
bassador sought an interview with the German Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Ribfaentrop, and repeated the assurance 
of the Polish Government’s readmess to negotiate the ques- 
tions m dispute vsith the German Covernment on a free and 
equal basis I understand that immediately after that mter- 
view be endeavoured to communicate with his Government 
but wai unable to do so, because communications between 
Berlin and IVarsaw had been cut, and at dawn this morning 
— VO His Majesty's Ambassador at Warsaw has reported — 

German troops advanced over the frontier It is perhaps 
worth mentiomng that we have received an offiaal and most 
categorical demal from the Polish Government that the 
Pohsh forces committed anv act of aggression last night as 
reported by the German Tvcw3 Agency 

The German broadcast of the sixteen points last meht Corenmient 

11 .T « ^ 1 Tx ° 1 Statement 

contained the sentence in these circumstances the Reich 
Government considers its proposals rejected', and it is" there- 
fore worth while examimng what those circumstances were 
The proposals of the German Government had in fact nev er 
ieviT onmrraimraxUu’ iV /Inhxtif aCmP iSfajeseV k Amiias"- 

sador saw Herr von Ribbentrop on Wednesday evening — 
the night before last — and urged that, when the German 
proposals were ready, Herr von Ribbentrop should mv^te the 
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GoTCniment Polish Ambassador to call andshould hand him the proposals 
satemeot tjaj^smisaon to his Government Thereupon, as the 
Ambassador reported, m his own words, ‘In the most violent 
terms Herr von Ribbentrop said that he ivould never ask 
the Polish Ambassador to visit him’, but he hinted that if the 
Pohsh Ambassador asked him for an interview it might be 
different This was on Wednesday mght, which according 
to the German statement of last night is now claimed to 
be the final date after which no n^otiations with Poland 
were acceptable The infoience would seem plain, and the 
inference would seem to be that Germany claims to treat 
Poland as in the wrong became, although the Pohsh Ambas 
sador was in touch with the German Foreign Minister last 
night — Thursday — Poland had not by Wednesday night 
entered upon a dtscmsion with Germany of a set of proposals 
of which the Pohsh Government had never heard 
Not only that, but the text of these proposals had never 
been communicated to His Majesty’s Government before 
we heard them on the German wireless last night \Mien our 
Ambassador on Wednesday night, August 30, or in the early 
hours of Thursday mommg, saw Herr von ^bbentrop, the 
latter, as our Ambassador tel^raph?, produced a lengthv 
document uhich he read out in German aloud, at top speed, 
and our Ambassador naturally supposed that after this read- 
ing he \< ould be furnished with a copy of the document , but, 
when he asked Herr von Ribbcntrop for the text of these 
proposals, the reply he received was that it was now too late, 
as foe Pohsh representative had not arrived in Berlin by 
midnight Consequently, until the German broadcast last 
night our Ambassador was only able to furnish us with an 
outline from recollection of Herr von Ribbentrop’s reading 
I think from those facts — and 1 have tned to state them as 
shortly and as plainly as I can — it is clear that the true facts 
arc not as stated on the German wireless, but foat the text 
of the German proposals was not, before it was broadcast, 
communicated cither to Poland or to Great Bntain, and 
noble Lords and those outside can draw their own deduc- 
tions The rulers of Germany appear to have conceived of 
a negotiation between themsdves and Poland as nothing 
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more than the summoning of a plcmpotentian, of the Poles CoTenunent 
to Berlin at ttsent^ four hours’ notice, to discuss terms not ®^*^”** 
pre\-iousI^ communicated to them, and I am bound to sa> 
that ^ch a poution, with the examples of the Austnan Chan- 
cellor and ihe President of Czechodos'akia before them, was 
not one ishich I thmk the Polish Government could readil> 
be expected to accept. And thus, m those circumstances, 
when the Ger man Chancellor issued this mommg a 'mte- 
ment that the Polish State has refined the peaceful ‘ettle- 
ment of relations which 1 desire’ — m> Lords, of tho«c issues 
and of tho'e doings the w orld will judge The language used 
b> the German representatives ihe documents, and above 
all, I think, the action of the CJerman Gov emment, speak for 
themselv es 

As regards the actual ierm> concerning Daimg and the 
Comdor, now published, n would naiurallv have been 
pnmanlv for the Polish Gov emment to express ihm opmioa 
upon thar lull agmficance His Majestv’s Gov emment can 
onl) sa) this, that mtbar view, had the Genaan Go enuaent 
been nncerelv anxious 10 negotiate a «ccUcmcnt, thev would 
«urelv hav e submitted these terms to the Polish CJov emment, 
givmg them time to consider w betfcer or not ihc\ could £airl> 
be held to infiinge Poland s vital mterests, which the German 
Government, m thar communication to the British Govern- 
ment of August 29, had declared thar mtenuom of rcspcctmg 

1 saw the Polish Ambassador at 10 30 this monung He 
told me that according to fais information Ge rman troops 
had cro5.ed the Polish fixmder at four points, and that 
several Polish tovsns had already been bombed I imme 
diatelv asked the (Counsellor of the German Embassv, the 
Charge d Affaires, to «ee me I told him that His Majestv’s 
Government had rccaved these reports, and I inquired of 
him whether he had himself rccaved anv informaUoa or had 
anv commiinicauoa from his own C 5 ov emment for Hi^ 

Majestv’s Croverument. The Counsellor rephed that he had 
nather recaved information nor instructions to make anv 
communicaupD, and I told him that we were, I feared faced 
with a utuation of vvhich I could not exaggerate the gravatv 

I added that the Ckibmet was meetmg thi- mommg and 
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coTirnment that any further communication we had to make in the 
fetatement these events would be addressed to his Government 

His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin has noiv been instructed 
to make the foliowmg communication to the German 
Government 

‘On the mstnictiom of Hu \fajesty’s Pnncipal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs I have the honour to make the fbUowuig commucucation 
Early this iDomng the Gennan CbanceUar issued a prodamation to the 
German Army which indicated cleariy that he was about to attack 
Poland Information which has reached His Majesty s Government in 
the United Kingdom, and the French Government, indicates that Ger 
man troops hate crossed the Polish frontier, and that attacks upon Pohsb 
towns are proceeding 

In these circumstances, it appears to the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and France that by their action the Gtitoan Goversuemthase 
created ccmdihons (namely, an aggretsive act of force agsmst Poland 
threatening the independence of Poland) which call for the implements 
Hon by the Governments of the United Kingdom and France of the 
undertaking to Poland to come to her assurance 

I am accordingly to inform your Excellency that, unless the Gennan 
Covemmem are prepared uiunedutely to give His Majesty's Oovero 
merit satisfactory assurances that the German Govenunent have sus 
pended all aggressive acUon against Poland and promptly to withdraw 
their forces from Polish temtory, His Majesty s Government m the 
United Kingdom will without hesiutioi fulfil theu obhgauons to 
Poland ’ 

It IS thus that wc reach the end of all the efforts and the 
hopes of these last weeks, and I do not suppose that any man 
has ever laboured more devotedly for peace than my nght 
honourable fnend the Prime Minister, and no stronger 
proof, in my judgement, could be afforded of the fact that 
the present situation has been forced upon this country, than 
that it should be to him of all men that zt falls to lead our 
country, if so it be, into war Anyone who reads these docu- 
ments and who knows the instinctzv e desire fbr understand- 
ing common, I believe, both to the German and the British 
peoples, can measure Ac tragedy that is involved by the 
totally unjustifiable action taken this morning by the German 
leaden, and first and foremost by the German Chancellor, 
on whom in history surely an overwhelming responsibility 
will he 
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So far as His Majesty’s Government arc concerned, I can- 
not think of anything that we have left undone or that, look- 
ing back, one would tvish to have done differently It has 
been a source of great satisfaction to us to know that Signor 
Mussohm also was nang all his influence in an endeavour, 
up to the last moment, to save the peace Our conscience, I 
think we can say, is clear As will be seen from the docu- 
ments, when your Lordships have lime to study them, we 
have made it absolutely plain to the German Government 
what the consequences of such action as they have taien 
must be, and there is indeed only one thing that I can 
thmk of that we might have done to save the peace, 
but which I think ivould have been an action quite 
impossible for this country, with any regard to its pnnciples 
or to its honour, to take, and that one thing would have been 
to have pressed the Polish Government to submit to methods 
of mtimjdation, on which basis alone were the German 
Government apparently willing to discuss their proposals, 
m other words, that once again Europe should agree to be 
held to ransom by the naked menace of force 

If one thing has bc< n made clear it is, I am airaid, that 
the German Government were not prepared to lay force 
aside This problem of Danzig and the Comdor has been 
present for twenty years When it suited Germany in 1934. 
to be on good terms with Poland, the Danzig question faded 
out, and only during the last five months has it been dehbe- 
lately aggravated and inflamed And although it only took 
the German Government a lew weeks to rouse feeling to 
fever-pitch, it was, to say the least, unreasonable to make the 
presence of a Polish plen^otentiary within twenty four hours 
a condition of any negotiatjon, and to expect those negotia- 
tions to be conducted on the basis of proposab which the 
Polish Government had not at that time had any opportu- 
nity of seeing It is surely partly m the light of that action 
that the proposab themselv cs fall to be judged Certainly w e 
must all have learnt that so long- as ej^aganents are iehe 
freely broken without notice, and so long as force is to be 
the arbiter of mtcmational disputes, wevvere bound to look 
forward to a new cnsis every six months, and to see one 
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country after anotber made the objea of this menace offeree 
And that, I think, is the answer to those who, here or else- 
ivherc, might ask why this country should interest itself in a 
dispute which did not apparently or immediately concern it 
My nght honourable fnend the Pnme Minister answered this 
m other ords when he said m another place a few days ago 
that, if war came, wc should not be fighting merely on the 
issue raised by the position of some far off city in a foreign 
land, but for pnnaples on whidi all mternational life finally 
depends, and apart from which, 1 think, no Internationa] 
life is tolerable 
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THE EVE OF WAR 
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[Signor Mussolini made a last minute attempt to avert war beh»een 
Uie Great Pow en Having recmed replies from France and from Great 
Bntam favouratle m principle to his proposal for a Five Power Confer 
cnce, he informed Herr Hitler, on the morning of Saturday, September 
2nd, i93<5, that there was still apossibility of c^Iing a conference Herr 
Hitler replied that he did not reject a conference absolutel>, but that he 
wished to know whether the note presented to Berlin by France and 
Britain on the previous dav had the character of an ultimatum since 
in that ev ent all negotiation would be useless His question was referred 
that same afternoon to the Bnbsb and French Governments who 
replied that the note was m the tuture of a w'anung and was not to 
be considered as an ulumarum. The two Covenunests considered, 
however, that before any conference could meet, Herr Hitler should 
evacuate the Polish territory he had invaded That evening smilar 
statements on the position of afiton were made by \fr Chamberlain 
m the House of Commons and by Lord Halifax m the House of Lords ] 

MY LORDS, His ^faJesty’s Ambassador m Berhn was re- OoTernment 
cased by Herr son Ribbentrop at 9 30 last night svhen he ®****““* 
delis ered the svanung message which s\as read to the House 
> esterda'j Herr s on Ribbentrop replied that he must submit 
the communication to the German Chancellor The Am- 
bassador declared his readiness to rcceise the ChancelJor’s 
reply, but up to the present no repl> has been receised It 
IS possible that dela^ has been due to a proposal which has 
meanwhile been put fonvard by the Iiahan Government 
that hostihties should cease and that there should then im- 
mediately be a conference between the five Powers — Great 
Bntain, France, Poland, Germany and Italy 

^^^llle appreciating the efforts of the Italian Gosemment, 

His Majesty’s Government for their part would not find it 
possible to take part in a conference whilst Poland is being 
subjected to mvasion Her towns are under bombardment, 
and' Danzig has been mad'c the subject oi'a unifaterar settle- 
ment by force His Majesty’s Government will, as stated 
yesterday, be bound to take action unless the German forces 
are withdrawn from Polish territory They are m commuiu- 
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Go^erament cation wth the French Government as to the limit of time 
statemeat which It would be necessary for His Majesty's Govern* 

ment and the French Government to know whether the 
German Government were prepared to effect such with- 
drawal If the German Government should agree to with 
draw their forces, then His Majesty’s Government would be 
wilhng to regard the position as being the same as it was 
before the German forces crossed the Polish frontier, that is 
to say, the way would be open to discussion between the 
German and Pohsh Governments of the matters at issue 
between them, on the understanding that the settlement 
arrived at was one that safeguarded the vital interests of 
Poland and was secured by an international guarantee If 
the German and Polish Governments wished that other 
Powers shotild be associated with them in the discussion, His 
Majesty’s Government for their part would be willing to 
agree 

There is one othermatler to which allusion should be made 
in order to make the present situation perfectly clear Yester* 
day Herr Forster, who on August 23 had, in contravenbon 
of the Danzig Consblution, Income the head of the State, 
decreed the incorporauon of Danzig in the Reich and the 
dissolution of the Constitution Herr Hitler was asked to 
give effect to this decree by German laiv At the mecung 
of the Reichstag yesterday mormng a law was passed for the 
reunion of Danzig wth the Reich The international status 
of Danzig as a Free City is established by a treaty of which 
His Majesty’s Government is a signatory, and the Free City 
was pheed under the protection of the League of Nations 
Hie rights given to Fdand m Danzig by treaty are defined 
and confirmed by agreements concluded between Danzig 
and Poland The action taken by the Danzig authonties and 
the Reichstag yesterday is the final step in the unilateral 
repudiation of these intcmational instruments, which could 
on^y be modified by negotiation His Majesty's Government 
do not therefore recognize either the validity of the grounds 
on which the action of the Danzig authonties was based, the 
validity of this aoion itself, or of the effect given to it by the 
German Government 
326 
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[On the roonung of Sunday September 3td, *939, the Forcuro Office 
announced that Gennanv had been informed (hat, unless satislaetory 
assurances from the German Go\crnmcnt should base reached Hjs 
M ajesty’sGovemmentm London b> de\en o’clock, a state ofwari'ould 
exist betvi een the two countries from lhat hour At a quarter past eleven 
the Prune Minister broadcast a declarauon announcing that no reply 
had been received from Berhn, and that conscciuendy this country was 
at war with Germany Parliament met at noon, and in the House of 
LonL Lord Halifa-x recounted the events of (be past few boms ] 

^^V LORDS, the House \'ill recall the conwnumcation to Govtnunent 
the German Government that we made on September i and ®“**““** 
which I reported to >our Lordships, and m that communica- 
tion, >our Lordships will remember, we instructed His 
Majest>’s Ambassador in Berlm to inform the German 
Foreign Minister that, unless tbc German Gov emment w ere 
prepared immediately to give His Majesty’s Government 
satislactor^ assurances that the German Government bad 
suspended all aggressive acOon against Poland, and were 
prepared promptly to valhdraw their forces from Polish 
temtorv , His Majesty’s Gov emment lo the Umted Kmgdom 
would, without hesitation, fulhf their obligations to Poland 
That communication was made more chan thirty six hours 
ago, and at 7 30 last night, when your Lordships met, I was 
s^ not m a poatiou to report anv reply received from the 
German Government But I repeated that His Majesty’s 
Government would be bound to take acuon unless the 
German forces w ere withdrawn from Polish territory , and I 
added that we were in communication vnth the French 
Government as to the limit of time wnthm which it would 
be necessary for His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Gbv emment to know whether the German Government were 
prepared to effect such withdrawaL 

In vaew of reports reachmg IBs hfajesty’s Government of 
intensified action against Poland, His Slajcsty’s Gov emment 
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Oovernraeot concluded that tlie situatioii admitted of no furtha* delay 
statement jgjjt tdegram to the Ambassador last night 

jastructing him to ask for an lolerview with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Berlin at nine o'clock this mormng, and to 
make to him or, if he was not able to receive him, to a repre- 
sentative of the German Government, the conunurucation 
which I wall read to the House m one moment, \Ve added 
that, if the assurance referred to m that communication was 
receiv cd, the Ambassador was to inform me by any means at 
his disposal before 11am to-day If on the other hand no 
such assurance was received here by ii am,, vve should 
inform the German representatives in London that a slate 
of war existed as from that hour and the Ambassador in 
Berlin would act accordingly 

This the communication that we instructed His 
Majesty’s Ambassador to make 
‘Sir, 

lo the coRuniruciCiOD which I had the honour to male to you on 
September i, I uiToimed you, on the initrucncns of His Majesty 't Pno- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that unless the German 
Govenunent were prepared to give His Maj«ty‘s Govemmeat m ihe 
United Kit^dom sausftctory assurances that the German Government 
had suspended all aggressive action against Poland and were prtpaied 
proinptJy 10 withdraw their force from Pchsh trintciiy. His » 

Government m the United Kingdom would, without heitabon, fulfil 
tbeir oblations to Poland 

Although this commuiuotion was made more than tv, enty four hcrurs 
ago, no reply has been received, but Genaan attacks upon Poland have 
teen continued and intensiEed I have accordingly the honour to inform 
you that unless not later than ii am Bntish Summer lime tcHiayi 
Sqitcmber 3, satisfactory assurances to the above effect have been 
given t> the German Government and have readied His Majesty’s 
Goveininent in Londtai, astateofvrar will eoit betneea the hvocoim 
tnes as from that hour ’ 

V^e had a telegram foom the Ambassador to say that be 
had earned out those instrucUons this mormng at 9 a rn , 
the commumc lUon bang receiv ed on behalf of the hCiuster 
for Foreign Affairs I am la a posiuon to indicate that the 
French Ambassador in Berlin is at ring moment making a 
similar communicaUon to the German Government accom- 
panied also by a d^ute tunc hmit in atcordance with the 
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arrangement made beUseen Hii Majesty’s Go\emment and Gorermnent 
the Prench Go% emment No reply having been received ®*^**™*“^ 
from the German Go\ emment accepting the conditions of 
His Majesty’s Government, a state of ivar noiv exists betn een 
this country and Germany, and passports have been handed 
to the German Charge d’ Affaires m London 
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[Th<“ campaign m Poland ended in the rapid conquest o£ that country 
by Gennan} Tha Has faalitated by die action of the Soviet Republic, 
nbose troops invaded Poland on September 17th, 1939 arsaw fell on 
September ayih, and on S^tember aBth the German and Soviet 
Goverrmenta made a partition of Poland In the meantime Bntish 
\vai aims had been dehned by Mr Chatnberlam in the House of 
Commons on S^tember loth as being to redeem Europe from the 
perpetual and rccuimg fear of Oennan aggression and to enable 
the peoples of Bun^Tc to prrsejvc tbeir independence nnd liberties 
The German peace propoKils were outlined by Herr Hitler in the 
Reichstag on October 6tii The French ansv.er to them was given by 
M Daladier on October loth tn a broadcast address to the Frercb 
nation France, he said, would not lay down her arms until she had 
received guarantees for seointy Iwo da^-s later Mr Chamberlain 
defined the Bntish Govemment’sattitude by saying 'Either the Geman 
Government must gwe convincing proof of the sinccnty of its desire for 
peace by defimte acts and by the provision of effective guarantees of 
Its intention to fulfil its undertakings, or we must persevere ui our duty 
to the end ’ On November 7ih the following broadcast was made by 
Lord Halifax ] 

FOR more titan two months we have been at war %«lh 
Germany During that time my memory has often taken me 
back to the movjrig statement which the Pnme Minister 
broadcast to the nation on Sunday morning, September 3, 
a quarter of an hour after wc declared war You wdl remem- 
ber his final words ‘It is the evil things we shall be fighting 
against — brute force, bad feith, injustice, oppression and 
persecution, and against them I am certain that the nght 
will prevail ’ 

These words were said at a tragic and solenm moment for 
our country, for France and Poland, and for the whole 
cmhzed world, and at the time they were spoken, and 
since, tliey have more and more seemed to answer the twm 
questions that, with growing insistence, were hkely to present 
themselves to thoughtful minds The first of these questions 
is ^Vhat IS the real purpose of out struggle^ and the second 
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li Ma\ we m feet feel »ecnre diat through ncto^ in this 
confijrt of phy^cal force we can achieve 

^\'h2t 15 the real purpo c of our ttniggle^ That mam 
people are <ee^iig an aasiver to this quesnon is endent from 
the deare espre^ed in «o manv quarters that the Alhed. 
countries should define with greater p’ecuaon what are 
sometimes called war anas* In general terms the ai^ver 
has been pbinlv gi\ en. e arc fighting m defence of free- 
dom, we are fighting fo- peace, wc arc meeting a challenge 
to ou owm «ecuJit) and t^t of oihcrs, %se are defending the 
rmhts of all nations to liv'c thar own hv cs ^\ e arc figbtmg 
against the sulKtitanon of bmte force for law as the arbiter 
between nations, and against the \iolatioa of the sanctity of 
treaties and disregard fer the pledged w otI 

l\c have learned that there can be no oppoituat) for 
Eunpe to cultivate the art* of peace until Gcnnanv is 
bmught to rcahze that rea-rrent act o*" asgrtaon is-ill not 
be to’erated It must acaifdmglj be our rcsoli e, not oalj* to 
ptitect the future firoa the repeOQoa of the same injune 
that Gcnnan a gg resnon has infected oa Europe a these 
last fciv jear^, but also, «o fer as we can, to repair the 
damage succesav elv wrought bj Gcnnanv upon her w ealer 
caghbours- And that purpo^ must be the wronger as it is 
remfo'ced b\ inoislcdge of the cruel pcT'ccunoa of came5 
and pervons at the hand5 of ruthless men in Germany 

In geaend il is no busness of oae canon to interfere with 
the internal admmistratioD of another, and h*sto’7 has plcntv 
of example of the futiLtj of such attempts The Bntish are 
part:cula.h reluctant loiiiterferemotherpeop!esbi*smes- — 
pmnded alwa^-s that other people do not “ek to interfere 
in theus. But when the rhallenge m the 'pherc of inter 
natjoual relations is sharpened, as todav in Gcnnanv by 
the deiual to men and women of elementary human rights, 
that challenge 15 at o^ce trtended to something instmctive 
and p-ofeuad in the imivosal consaence of mankind 
arc, therefo'e, fichtmg to Tnaintnrn the rule of law and the 
quahr. of mercy in deahegs between man aud mr.n and 
m the great «oaety of avihzed Stat^ 

Is e fcres^^^, indeed, that the time nught well come i>hcn 
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we should have to fight for tficse saving graces of our earthly 
commonwealth Some months ago — it seems many months 
ago now — I ^poke at a dinner at Chatham House vath what 
I was told was unusual frankness ’ Among other things I 
said this ‘Over a large part of the world the old standards 
of conduct are being set aside Things arc being done which 
we can hardly read wthout amazement Rules of condurt 
between nations arc being overridden wth the same callous 
indifference as rules of conduetbetween man and man ’ And 
I added something that is always to be remembered, if we 
are to pursue this struggle m the spint that can alone support 
the price that it is likely to exact ‘We ourselves must see,’ I 
said, ‘that our own standards of conduct do not detenorate, 
because the day that we lose our respect for our fellow men 
our democracy will have lost something on which its vitality 
depends ’ I spoke then at a time when I hoped — as we all 
did — that somehow or other war might be honourably 
averted That hope was disappointed Faced with evil 
things, at the Prime Minuter truly said w e are, there arc only 
two courses open You must either defy or you must 
acquiesce And acquiescence is dishonour 

As 1 look back to those days in which we all walked in 
the dark valley of decision, I can feel no doubt m my own 
conscience that only with supreme dishonour could we in 
fact have averted war JVbw, supreme dishonour, as well a? 
the supreme folly, he wth the aggressor The supreme 
dishonour of the German Government is laid open to the 
svorld ^Ve and those who are fighting side by side inth us — 
men of our race from every quarter of the world, peoples 
owing the same loyalty to Ac Grown, our French and 
Fohsh allies — we are all united, in the wU, and under 
Providence we have the power, to prove also the supreme 
folly vvith which the German Government has moved to its 
oivn destruction 

That bnngs me to my second question May we in fact 
feel secure that through victory in this conflict of physical 
force we can achieve our purpose'* In other words, after 
victory, what then 5* IVhat kind of a better future is it, for 
* Tbc spmb IS gtvn aa ao 40 m iha coJJecbon 
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uhlch «e may be content to make sacrifice and not count 
the cost^ The Pnme Minister has stated that ne seek no 
vindictive peace, that vve have no temtonal ambitions for 
ourselves, and that vve should feel the future to hold httle 
hope unless the new peace settlement might be reached 
through the method of negotiation and agreement But vve 
are determined, so far as it is humanly possible, to see to it 
that Europe shall not again be subjected to a repetition of 
this tragedy ^S'lth this purpose in view vve shall use all our 
influence, when the tune comes, m the building of a new 
world in which the nations will not permit insane armed 
nv airy to den) their hopes of fuller life, and future confidence 
not be for ever overborne by gnm foreboding of disaster 

The new world that we seek wiU enlist the co-operation of 
all peoples on a basis of human equality, Sclf-respect, and 
mutual tolerance W’t shall have to think out agam many 
things that he at the root of mlemaoonal contacts — social, 
pohucal, and econonuc — and find means of reconcihng the 
necesaty of change m a constantly changmg world vvath 
security against the disturbance of the general peace through 
resort to violence To this order that we shall seek to create, 
all nations will have their contribution to make, and a 
great responsibiht), both in thought and action, will rest 
upon our people 

^Ve, not less than others, have our lesson to leam from 
past failures and disappointments A^e have no idea what 
the shape of the post-war vnorld will be, we do not know the 
circumstances in which hostilities will end, or the materials 
which will he to our hands in building the edifice of peace 
There are some who believe that the new order can only 
come through surrender in some measure by the nations of 
their so\ ereign rights in order to clear the way for some more 
orgamc union But if it is thus hoped to create a more truly 
international s)'stem out of mdependent States, we must 
leam the lessons of the past No paper plan wiU endure that 
does not freely spring from the will of the peoples who alone 
can gi\c It hie Nor will it av'ail for one people alone to 
see a vision that has no message for their neighbours Inter- 
national, like national, institutions must have deep roots. 
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and if they are to grow must have, like everything else, a 
sojI that suits them 

There is a cymcal saying that it is often the task of the 
wise to repair the harm done by the good ^Vhen this war 
IS over, we shall have to see to it that wsdom and goodwill 
combine for the immense task that will await us ^VTien, 
or how, we may be able to feel that our objects have been 
attained, it is in no man's power to say But provided vsc 
are, m fact, convinced that both our deciaon and the general 
direction of our course arc nght, we need have no anxiety 
about the issue I am confident that if the British people can 
maintain their own standards of purpose and conduct 
throughout this war, wc shall, with God’s will, be the better 
equipped in spnt to play our part m ordering a better future 
For m this matter, as indeed in all hfe, it is finally the spintual 
side that counts 

To many it seems strange that wc should look to force, 
with all Its suffenng, to bnng redemption It js, of course, 
profoundly true that the things of the spirit can only finally 
be conquered in the spiritual sphere, and that physical force 
IS not of Itself able to destroy the evil which is the source of 
war We need not deny the hmitations set to what physical 
force alone can do, but the rccogmuon of this truth should 
never bhnd us to fact that if, for fear of the tragedy of 
war measured in human lives broken and destroyed, wc rest 
inert before action which we hold evil, wc are surely surren 
denng to annihilation the expression of spiritual values 
which have inspired and guided all human pi ogress Cer- 
tainly wc arc not alone in these beheft and aspirations 
Across the seas, the peoples of the Empire, across the 
Channel, France, twice our ally in war within a generation, 
and in all parts of the world, many nations which are not 
involved in the present conflict — all these have sensed the 
threat to standards and values that are theirs not less than 
ours 

This road which wc intend to travel may be a long one A 
great" £ngi'isftman, franas Bacon, once spoke of ‘the good 
hours of the mind — those hours an which we strengthen 
ourselves to take high resolutions and to face grave dangers 
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Between them he long periods of everyday existence, in 
which the spell of the ‘good hours' often fades, and hfe again 
seems drab and uninspired The old Christian wnters were 
keen observers of human nature when they placed thit sort 
of paralysing boredom' among the deadly sms 

And the way of saltation is just to carry on, tihich is 
often the most diffioilt thing of all to do "ITie stimulus of 
great e\ ents is not there , and it is not easy to keep in mind 
Ae need for domg with all our might what hes ready to our 
hand IVe hat e time to ponder our own gnet ances, and to 
reflect on how much better we could do someone else’s 
job The nght to grumble is almost tradihona] with the 
BnOsh race, who do it supremely well, and it is a mark of 
freedom, as compared wath Germany, where grumbling is 
quite hkely to land you in a concentration camp The 
impulse to grumble is not wholly bad It may spring from 
an honest desire to unprote things, it may atert or repair 
mistakes, and it can bnng together different pomts of view 
So let us keep our freedom, but let us use it to the greater 
strengthemng of our purpose 
And we must alwa^-s remember that our enemies will not 
be slow to make the most of anythmg that ihe> can represent 
as evidence of divided purpose and weakening resolunon 
It is our dut) here— just as much as it u the duty of the men 
on activ c service — to stand muted, firm, unshakable, m mmd 
and heart On this will certainly depend our power to 
meet the challenge m the present struggle, and, when that 
is over, to answer the call to work worthily for the future 
of mankind 
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[The Geiman peace proposals of October 6th 1939, were followed up 
a month later (November 7th) by a jotist appeal to the bclhgereots from 
the King of the Belgians and the Queen of the Netherlands and an offer 
to faeihtate peace negoitalums King George VI and President Lebrun 
replied on November toih, reTertmg to the public statements that had 
b«n made r^arding the aims of ihcir two Govemmenls. Although 
their replies did not dose the door to mediation, the German Govern 
ment annomicrd three days later that thev considerKl the matter closed 
An address on war and peace a ims was broadcast by Mr Chamberlain 
on November 26tli Our war aim, he said was to defeat the enemy Our 
desire when we achieved our war aim would be to establish a iicwEurope 
in which fear of aggresaon would have ceastd to exist, ad3usttacrts of 
bowadanes would be settled by conferente, goods and srrvico would 
be freely interchaDged, each country would have the unfettered right 
to (hoose Its own fonn of internal govenunent, and armaments would be 
gradually dropped It would be necessary, he added, to hate soar 
machinery capahlr of guiding the develnproent of the new Europe in tie 
nght direction 

Between September 23th and October lOth the Soviet Govenunent 
concluded pacts of mutual assistancewith Estonia, Latvia, and lathua 
lua, under v. hich each of those countries agreed to allow the U S S R. to 
establish naval bates <tnd aerodromes vothin their temtonea Negoua 
uons were also begun with Finland on October gib Soviet demands 
included the leasu^ of the port of Hango as a naval base and the 
cesyon of a portion of the Karehan isthmus But Tinland proved less 
compliant than her neighbours, and consequently the Soviet Govern 
ment, after denounung the treaty of non aggression signed in 193^» 
invaded Finland on November 30th 

On December 5th Lord Sneli caDed attmtion m the House of Lords 
to the recent declaration by the Prune hLiuster respecting the war and 
peace aims of His NfojcstyS Government, to the essentia! pnnciples of 
a satisfactory and lasting peace, and to the urgent need for a wisely 
planned programme of national economies and social reconstruction 
Lord Hahfax wound up the ddiate ] 

ADT LORDS, the distinebon that my nght honourable 
irieno tfte frime AfuDster drew the other day between peace 
and war aims w generally admitted to be valid, and I think 
that tvhat he said in that connexion has secured a very general 
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approval The general purposes for which we have taken 
up arms are perfectly clear They have been, as I think, 
defined as far as it is possible for the Government to define 
them I really do not think there is any difference of opimon 
m any quarter now as to their general substance It is quite 
possible that some may pul the emphasis differently and 
tliat, as circumstances change, these may from time to time 
lead to some vanety of expression But the fundamental 
purpose remains 

Perhaps I may for the sake of clanty , how e\ er, repeat and 
summarize in the briefest possible fasluon what our purposes 
appear to me to be We desire peoples who have been de- 
pmed of their independence to recover their liberties We 
desire to redeem the peoples of Europe from this constant fear 
of German aggression, and we desire to safeguard our own 
freedom and security It is quite true to say that we do not 
seek aggrandizement and we do not seek to redraw the map 
in our oivn interests, and snlj less — although I recognize 
ivhat can be said about the increasing difficulty of maintain- 
ing this position in the hearts of our people as the war goes 
on — are we moved by any spirit of vengeance On the con- 
trary, if Germany is able to restore the confidence which she 
has destroyed, we aim at a settlement which will encourage 
her to take her rightful place in Europe , and we wish to create 
an internauonal order in which all peoples, as \se hope, 
secure under the reign of law, can determine their pohtical 
and economic life free from the interference of their more 
powerful neighbours To this « nd we would be willing to give 
our best, in full co-opcration with other nations, including 
Germany, to the work of reconstruction, political and 
economic, for only so do we bebeve that the ordered inter- 
national hfe of Europe can be preserved 

Now, my Lords, that general framework — and it has been 
said over and over again — will be found m the speeches of 
members of His Majesty’s Opposition just as much as m 
dynssnhsf oaf ithisu* k vShveiTniteirq 

and m the vievss expressed in statements made on behalf of 
the Domimons It wall be found in the declaration of M 
Daladier and of French leaders of all parties, and I do not 
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believe it would meet with dissent in any Allied quarter 
These declarabons m my judgement may fairly claim to 
represent what the terms rf the Afotion describe as ‘the 
essential pnnoplea of a iatisfactory and lasting peace' It 
may well be that the sacnfices that this war must be expected 
to impose may lead — and I most devoutly hope that they will 
lead — to an appreciation of Chnstian values, and lead all 
men to seek to give more practical application to them in the 
life of our people If such are our peace aims and if, perhaps 
more important, that is the spuit m which we would wish 
to see them realized, it is perhaps not difficult to see the 
ans-wer to another question that many people povc, which is 
the same question m other words 

IVhat are the precise terms, it is asked, upon which tins 
country ould be willing to stop the war to day’ Hjs 
M ajesty the King the other day, m answermg the peace 
proposals of the King of the Belgians and the Queen of the 
Netherlands, said that it was not his wish nor that of his 
Governenenc for the war to continue a day longer than was 
necessary On uhac conditions, then, uould this covatry 
lay down arms’ The answer to that question was given by 
M Daladicr in the speech he made a few days ago He said 
that France — and he might have added the United Kingdom 
— would lay down her arms when she could treat with a 
Govemmentwhosesignaturecouldbetrusted Shewould treat 
when the wrongs caused to weaker nations could be nghted 
and lasting secunty estabbshed And be went on to indicate 
that France must have confidence that this secunty would 
endure 

A great many people wnte to me, as no doubt to many of 
you, suggesting that an anrasbee should be proclaimed and 
a conference summoned They say ‘You will have to have 
a conference some tune, why wait bll after the war’ I'Tiy 
not have it before you have to pay all the pnee that war 
exacts’’ The success of any coziference depends upon the 
conditions of its meeting The conference method was 
follcnved in September 1938 We were willing to follow it 
again immediately before tfos war, if Germany would aban- 
don her intention cfmvadjng Poland and would withdraw 
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her troops ui fact, did not the Munich conference 

secure lasting peace in Europe^ Agreement was reached, the 
most 'olemn assurances were given, but onlj «ix months 
afterwards Herr Hitler changed his mind, and, as he has so 
often shown, he can alwavs find excuses sati_factQr> to him* 
self tojustif) action which completely contradicts assurances 
gi\ en earlier That kind of nght-about turn after such 
solemn undertaking does show that no conference can be 
securely counted successful unless that habit of disregarding 
assurances is abandoned That is a fundamental re\ ersal of 
what has hitherto been German policy, and it is httle use 
deluding ourselves with wishful dunking about the results 
to be achiev ed by conference until the primary lesson has 
been learnt by tho'c who would take part in it— namely, 
that force is a bad plan There is no evidence yet that the 
German Government have learnt that pnmarv lesson 
Therefore, my' Lords I suggest to \on that the two pre- 
requisites for a conference are, fine, evidence that the 
German Government were willing to accept terms which 
would correspond to the purposes for which we took up 
arms — and ev erybody knows what tbo<e w ere — and serondh , 
secunfy that any settlement reached w ould be respected On 
any other basis a conference, in m> judgement, would 
acluevenothing snd would beonlv likeh to enable the leaders 
of Germany to make their people bebeve that on the whole 
the old method of force bad not worked too badly The aim 
of showing that aggression bad faded would not have been 
achieved, and the world would m consequence be left in the 
same precanous and intolerable suspense as we have all 
known during these last years 

The tale of evil consequence that has flowed from the 
German example and practice of aggression grows In the 
last two day-s we have witnessed what has been universally 
condemned as an inexcusable act of aggression bv one of the 
largest upon one of the smallest but most highlv civilized 
nations of Europe their open towns bombarded, thar 
women and children mutilated and done to death, on the 
pretext that a nation of under 4,000,000 had hostile designs 
against one of 180,000,000 The BnUih people, themselves 
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in refusing agreement wth the Soviet Government on the 
terms of formulae covenng cases of indirect aggression on 
the Baltic States were right For it is now plain that these 
formulae might well have been the cloak of ultenor designs 
I have httle doubt that the people of this country would 
prefer to face difficulties and embarrassment rather than 
feel that we had compronused the honour of this country and 
of the Commonwealth on such issues 

The other observation that I wished to make was this 
Germany used to complain of encirclement, and I remember 
saying in the summer’ that if encirclement there was^ it was 
Germany herself who was responsible for it I httle thought 
when I spoke that we should so soon see Germany extending 
this operation of sdf-encixclcraent in a direction that must 
surely give the German people food for anxious thought upon 
the future issue of it 

In the face of these events we have increasing aware 
ness of the penis that threaten European society as a 
direct consequence of German poUcy 1 have heard it 
suggested that immediate peace on almost any terms would 
be desirable in order to save Western civihaaiion from worse 
penis I venture to think that view is short sighted Its fallacy 
is exposed to my judgement and to my heart by events in 
German*occupi^ Poland Noble Lords will have seen the 
account issued in the last few days by the Pohsh Government 
of the ternble acts of oppression and savagi rv that hav e been 
perpetrated there, and which arc condemning daily thou- 
sands of Poles to misery and many to death Nor does that 
stand alone ^Ve hear muc h, but we do not he<ir all, of the 
tyranny in Prague, and we hear much, but I have no doubt 
again vie do not hear all, of the veiled menace to other 
countnes who as yet preserve their independence and their 
neuirahty intact These considerations are surely relevant 
in forming a judgement upon the conduct of the war 

^S'e have recently received protests from certain neutral 
countnes about the measures which we have taken by way of 
ripnsaJ against German exports, which will, it is claimed, 
harm neutral interests These protests will be answered 
' Psfe 290 above 
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with full detail It is undeniable that hostilities are bound 
to involve some loss to all countries, but His Majesty’s 
Government have not evceeded the rights giten to them 
by international law We do our best to apply our 
policy with restraint and consideration ^Ve try to al- 
ienate hardships to neutral trade, and nothing that \\s 
have done on the sea has brought into peril a single life of 
any neutral citizen Bot Germany has ruthlessly violated 
neutral rights and destroyed neutral hfe by indisrnminate 
sinking of neutral as well as belligerent ships, whether by 
submanne action or by illegal mines Her policy clearly 
threatens both the liberties of neutral countries and the 
fundamental pnnaples on which their hfe, just as much as 
our own, is founded It is m that bght that wc have a nght 
to ask neutral countries to judge the actions which arc 
forced upon us through the methods by tvhich the German 
Government makes war. 

It IS such considerations as those that have brought our 
people and their Allies lo their present resolve to see this 
war through They understand well enough what is at stake 
They do not expect an easy victory They do not underrate 
the skill and the power and the detcrnunation of their enemy 
Nor do they count on an early coUapse on the enemy’s home 
front But they do know the quality of their own resolution, 
and they know that the recognition of the issues at stale will 
keep that resolution both united and intense There are 
some, whom wemay honour even ifive cannot applaud, who 
feel that it is both futile and wrong to attempt to exorcize 
the evil spints loose in the world to-day by the use of pkv steal 
force, and if we could be exclusively concerned v.ith what is 
passing in the non-matenal sphere we might, I should 
suppose, all be of one nund But whfre physical force is 
invoked for the destruction of values moral ard roatenal, 
upon which our very hfe depends, it is in the last resort only 
by physical force the ravages of the evil spirit can be 
resisted and contained 

But I most wholeheartedly agree that resistance ivould 
not by Itself achieve ourptirposc unless, when it had opened 
the door to the positive tvork of reconstruction, we w’ere able 
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to enlist much practical \s,-isdom m that great task The 
Prune Minister referred to this subject m his broadcast 
address the other da> ^\e do not of course kno«, as jet, 
%shat ^sill be the conditions in which peace is made It has 
already been said that a new order m Europe can onl> come 
through surrender in some measure by the nations of their 
sovereign rights in order to clear the waj for some more 
orgamc union ?so paper plan will endure that does not 
freelj spring from the will of the peoples that can alone gi\ e 
it ^^gou^ and life , and mtemational, like our own national, 
institutions must be \ erv securelj and dcepl) anchored on 
reahty I often think that some in reflecting on the future 
of these thmgs, are inchned to yield to thoughts of 'schemes 
that I cannot mj-self behe\c to be immediately practicable 
kSe must build our Utopia cour'e b> course on foundations 
that are themsehes well laid and sohd 
Much emphasis has been placed and nghily placed, upon 
the thought to be gi\ en co the < cononuc <ide of international 
collaboration m the future I would not <a> more to-day 
than that His Majesty s Goiemment fully appreciate and 
recognize the importance of all those issues It ma\ ^^ell be 
that, from worJong together to «ohe concrete problems and 
difficulties arising m finance and in trade, closer pohtical 
understanding may spring and may de^ clop But here again, 
m considcnng the future of ci onomic as ell as of pohtical 
coUaboratiOD, we must not only in Ime ^v^th our Mhes 
and wth the Domimons, but also we ha\e to consider the 
\-icis-5 and the mtercsts of many nations themseh es to-day 
non belligerent But if we bear these considerations in nund 
then t\c may hope, I think, to get «ecunty and then the 
reconstruction >nll, m the words of the ^lotion, be wisely 
planned’ 

I bate only one more word to add INTien we 'ce, as we 
do see whereter we look to-day, the rank growth of the 
doctrine of brute force in the world, andwhen we picture to 
ouiseltes how, if unchecked, this must choke .all jhe other 
plants upon which the human rare depends for its sustenance 
and its health, most of us, I dunk, mstmctitely recognize 
that there can be no merely temporary truce or patched up 
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armistice that ■would bung no real relief My Lords, our 
people are sometimes slow to grasp the full implication of 
eicnts, or to draw deductions which force upon them the 
necessity for grave decisions, but tbeir judgement is shrewd 
and astonishingly sure, and it is just because they have come 
to see with perfect clanty bow impossible life is to day on 
the conditions created by the present rulers of Germany, that 
there is no inconsistency between their passionate desire for 
peace and thar deep determination to stc this struggle 
through until their purpose is attained 
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[Throughout the winter of 1939-40 the war remained stationary on the 
\Vestem Front, where the Bntish Expeditionary Force had taken their 
place m the line from October 1939, under the command of the French 
Commander m Chief On sea the Germans endeavoured to counter the 
Alhed blockade by unrestneted submanne warfare and hy the illegal 
sowing of names Two of their pocket battleships raided commerce m 
the ‘South Atlantic One the DetOschland, regam^ German waters after 
s inking the British armed merchant cruiser Raj>alpindi, on November 
aSth, south*cast of Iceland The other, the Admiral Oraf Spec, was en 
countered off the River Plate on December 13th by the Bntish cruisers 
Exeter, Ajax, and AckilUs She was severely damaged forced to take 
refuge m Montevideo harbour, and four days later was scuttled by her 
own crew Unity of mditary commard was supplemented by the setting 
up of an Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee to ensure common 
action in the air, munittoos and war materials, oil, food, vbippmg, and 
economic warfare 

War contmued in Finland In pursuance of a resolution taken at a 
special meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nauons on December 
14th, States Members were invited to render assistance to Finland, and 
the ij S S R. was expelled from the League The Bnhsb Government 
mfonned the Secretary -General of the League that they mtended to 
give to Finland all the assistance m their power 
In the preface to a German WTuic Book issued on December i ath in 
which he set out to prove that Bntam alone had caused the war and 
desired it in order to destroy GennaDy, Herr von Ribbcntrop stated the 
German aim to be the military annihilation of its enemies and after 
wards the safeguarding of the hving space that belongs to the German 
people against any future threat On Cfinscmas Eve the Pope addressed 
the College of Cardinals and enumerated five postulates for a just and 
honourable peace (1) AU nations bad a ngbc Co life and independence 
(2) Peace must be founded on disarmament (3) Juridical institutions 
must be constituted to ensure the loyal appLcaUon of agreements and, 
if necessary, to revise them (4) Attentiofl must be given to the just 
demands of nations and of racul mtnonura (5) Rulers and peoples must 
become imbued with the spirit of moral justice 

The following speech, delivered by Lord Hahfax at Leeds, is printed 
from a text supphed by him.J 

are under no illusion about the war \S'e know how 
great are the usues — the liberty and independence of our 
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country and Commonwealth, and of all European States 
We do not underrate the strength of our enemy or the 
sternness of the struggle upon which we are engaged We 
realize that to secure victory in that struggle inll require ah 
the energy and resolution we can command 

There is a profound difference between a dictator and 
democracy in this business of making war A dictator 
enjoys imtial advantages His preparations and pohey can 
be made m complete secrecy The people have no part 
in that policy They do not knoiv svhat it is, and they 
cannot place themselves in opposition to it The dictator’s 
actions appear as the expression of a single iviU In demo- 
cracy there is no surrender of private judgement, no sup 
prcssion of outside contacts, no umster coercion by secret 
police Admittedly, this increases the difficulty of any 
Government m the tune of preparation and planmng, but 
when trouble comes, the fact that the people know, and the 
people haie approved, invests decision with the ov erwhelm 
mg force of free judgement and united will It is this umty 
of moral purpose, wluch Herr Hitler rates so low, that will 
be the principal cause of his defeat The strain of modem 
war IS great, but there is no doubt m my nund that it will be 
borne more easily by the man who n in it from conviction 
than by the man who is in it by coercion 

One of my predecessors at the Foreign Office, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, m a written instruction to the permanent 
staff, emphasized that decisions offbreign policy were taken 
by reasonable men moved by the best motives on the baas 
of the information available It must therefore be assumed, 
be argued, that reasonable men outside the Foreign Ofiice, 
if they shared the same information, would reach the same 
conclusion , and he therefore urged that, if our foreign pohey 
was to be undentood and was to receive public support, the 
fullest information possible diould be given It is m this 
spjnt that I want to s|>cak this afternoon 

Zbere is no need td recatf tie Arscory of cfte issC jrarr 
during which Furope watched, waited, and wondered, much 
as we wait through sultry, heavy days for the breaking of the 
storm I became Foreign Secretary at the end of February 
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1938 A fortnight later the German Army marched into 
Austria Tsvo months later came the cnsis over the alleged 
preparations of Germany to attack Czechoslovakia IVhat- 
ever may be the exact truth of those days, the immediate 
anxiety aroused was the measure of the extent to which, 
even then, the German Government had succeeded in 
destroying confidence AH through the summer there was 
the operation of the now familiar technique by way of 
preparation for the real offensive which culminated in the 
cnsis of September 1938 

The Mumch settlement gave Germany all she immediately 
wanted In applying the Agreement, every contentious point 
was decided in Germany’s favour Vet it became quite clear 
at once that Herr Hitler was profoundly dissatisfied In 
private, he inveighed against the Agreement and against 
those of his advisers who bad stood on the side of peace In 
public, he began within a few days to attack this country 
in speeches, and the German newspapers closest to the 
German Ministry of Propaganda launched a violent press 
campaign against this country It became rapidly evident 
that Herr Hitler objected to the procedure of settlement by 
negotiation and that, if we may judge by all the evidence, he 
resented hiving been baulked of a vvar over Czechoslovakia 
Dining several stages of the discussions which preceded 
Mumch. Herr Hitler made it clear that he was anticipating 
with relish the opportumty of chastizing Czechoslovakia 
He was also disillusioned because he had hoped that after 
hlumch we should be lulled into security and close down 
upon our own rearmament, making no attempt to compete 
with Germany, with the consequence that Germany would 
have been left m possession of what Herr Hitler himself 
desenbed as the mightiest armaments the world has known 
In that position he could have made himself the dictator not 
only of Germany but of Europe 
There was, however, still some reason to believe that, 
having vented his annoyance, he would nevertheless abide 
by the settlement he had signed, but wc all know what 
happened ^^lthln six months of the signature of the 
Mumch Agreement, in defiance of many solemn promises. 
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he annexed the remainder of that unhappy country A 
forceful incorporation of tmliions of another race showed the 
whole world, as in a flash, that here was no question of 
German right, hut the symptom of real purpose — German 
domination, and that struck at something very deep in the 
hearts and minds of the Bntuh people the world over 

The instinct of our people has always dnven them to resist 
attempts by any one nation to make itself the master of 
Europe They have always seen in any such attempt a threat 
both to their own existence and to the general cause of 
liberty in Europe I have no doubt that the history of the 
nineteenth century proves them to have been nght Just 
look back During that time, thanks to the command of the 
seas, the power of Great Britain was unchallenged, and it 
was no coincidence that that centurysaw agrcatdevcloptncnt 
of liberty throughout the world 

There is no more sinking instance to be found of the 
different uses to whidi great strength can be put than that 
wluch lb provul-d by this country ami Germany No small 
nation has ever regarded our sea power as a menace to itJ 
orderly and legitimate development Not so with Germany, 
for no sooner did the land and air forces of Germany regain 
their strength after the last war than a kind of trembling 
began to run through the smaller States of Europe, and all 
Germany s neighbours felt that not only tlieir liberty, but 
possibly their very existence, was threatened by it There- 
fore I say withiHit hesitation that, if the British people have 
been right before m resisting the dominauon of Europe by 
any one Power, they are doubly nght to day 

The occasions of war are not always their fundamental 
cause It IS quite true that the case of aggression on 
Poland was covered by our formal commitment to Poland, 
but It was not Poland m itself, but the whole picture of 
German policy as by then it had been revealed, that first 
of all caused that commitment to be given, and, secondly, 
caused it to be honoured with practical unammity m this 
country when the time came It has been suggested that we 
might perhaps have stood aside and allowed Germany to do 
what she liked m the east and south east of Europe, and that 
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we might have reached an understanding with Herr Hitler 
by ivhjch Germany would not challenge British or French 
vital interests W'e have always been willing to recognize 
the special interest Germany had in those parts of Europe 
which, for geographical or economic reasons, occupied for 
her a special importance, and m which she vvas therefore 
entitled to claim such special mierest But once it became 
clear that the purpose of German policy was domination by 
the absorption of non-German peoples, then it was to my 
mind ovenvhelmingl} plain that ^^e were once agam^faced 
by the identical challenge of history, which no number of 
Herr Hitler’s assurances could disguise 
And, >ou remember, in bis speech at Danzig on October 7 
last, Herr Hitler defended himself against the charge that he 
had broken his \vord in the course of his vanous raids on 
other nations His defence was significant of his thought 
*I object strongly,’ he said, ‘when a foreign statesman says 
that I break my word because I have now earned out these 
revisions On the coniraryi I have earned out my solemn 
word, which I pledged to the German people, to put an 
end to the Versailles Treaty In other words, any breach 
of trust in Herr Hitler’s view is justifiable if it helps him to 
realize his aims And m the same way, 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that, if we had shaped our policy on Herr 
Hitler’s assurances that he did not intend to attack our 
interests, we should certainly have been told in due course, 
after he had broken his word and reduced the Bntish Em 
pire to his will, that he was merely carrying out the intention 
that he had publicly and frequently proclaimed — openly in 
Mein KampJ - — to make the German people the rulers of the 
world, and that we bad no legitimate complaint 

Therefore I think we should indeed have been very blind 
not to recognize that all the signs pointed to hn purpose 
being much bigger than Poland, and that, when he had 
cleared up and strengthened his position m the East, he 
would have been in^good sbaoe to tackle what are the mam 
obstacles to his larger ambitions, namely, the Bntish Empire 
and France And it is also true to say that experience has 
shown that understandings with Herr Hitler are regarded 
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by him only as stepping stones to the realization of the Nazi 
ambitions They do not mean to stop there They are useful 
pausing points before getting to the next stage The Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty vras ruthlessly ssvept away as soon as 
it had served its purpose of encouraging the British people 
to think that an understanding with Germany was possible 
The Polish Agreement was cancelled ivitEout notice as soon 
as Herr Hiller thought the lime had come to settle his 
accounts wth Poland, and I am forced to believe that any 
other, agreement wth Herr Hitler would have been equally 
provisional TTierefore, in my oivn mind, quite apart from 
the moral considerations, no salvation for the Bntish Empire 
was to be found by bartenng the hberties of other nations 
against the continuance of our own 

And I would hie to carry that argument one stage farther 
I think that even if we had been able to reach an under- 
standing with Germany, it is quite clear that the Nazi 
GoTcrnment have no scruple whatever in abandoning thar 
friends for a political purpose which Herr Hitler thinks more 
important for Germany The fate of Finland proves it 
Germany assisted Finland to maintain her independence in 
1918 Now chat independence is threatened by a brutal and 
totally unprovoked aggression, for which Germany, by one 
of the most cynical acrobatic feats ofpohtical history, which 
has brought new dangers to European society, must hear her 
own full and heavy share of the blame The Finnish people, 
who have shown the world the power that springs from unity 
of purpose, have gained our profbundest admiration, and I 
am quite certain many and earnest prayen all ov er the world 
are going up for them success It would not be m the public 
interest to disclose the measures wluch the Government are 
taking and have taken to fulfil their undertaking to give 
assistance to Finland But you can rely on the Government 
to see to It that our undertaking to help her is not remaining, 
amf AnymR*’rttnanr, darnflVotpressimroj^auiubTratroriGiTTnn’ 
sympathy 

There is thus no doubt about the issues on whicli the 
struggle between Bntaia and Germany is joined The 
essence of the clash is that the basis of German policy is. 
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plainly, force As Herr Hitler franUy confessed, in his view 
‘the eak have no right to hve’ Tlie British Commonv, ealth 
of Nations is designed on a conception that is wholly different 
We have learned by experience that unity can best be born 
of hberty and cannot be artificially created bv coercion Look 
at the results of the two methods as we see them in operation 
to-day In Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland you see 
Germany being compelled to dram her reserves of mihtary 
strength by sending divisions to hold down by force the 
temtones which she has incorporated in the Reich Divisions 
are moving, too, in the Batish Commonwealth But in our 
case they are divisions of free men from the free Dominions 
overseas, moving of their own free will to take their places in 
the fighting hne beside us 

Wt know that there is no freedom in Germany, but many 
do not realize m this country how far the individual has 
been depnved of every single right he formerly possessed 
There is no Constituuon Pastor Niemocller is acquitted by 
the regular court and picked up by the secret police, trade 
umons have been dissolved, fanuhes are bioken up or com- 
pelled to nugrate to work in different parts of the country, 
property is seized at the capnee of the local dictator 
Against these proceedings the individual has no nght of 
appeal and no legal remedy whatever Now what goes on 
in Germany is doubtless pnmanly the concern of the German 
people What does concern us vitally is the openly declared 
intention of the Nazi party to apply to foreign pohey the 
tactics and principles which brou^t them to power in 
Germany 

In the preface to the recently pubbshed German White 
Book on the origin of the war, Herr von Ribbcntrop — on 
whose shoulders before the tribunal of history will rest a 
heavy responsibihty for this war — declares the German war 
aim to be our military destruction After this military 
destruction, with the prospect of loot accompanying it, would 
westanu'ior — tile preserva 
tion of a standard of decency smd fairness m international 
relations, the idea of justice between man and man, and the 
ideal of hberty ulumatdy based upon the Chnstian teaching 
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of the eternal value of every human soul You will hav e been 
impressed, as I was, by the words in which His Holiness the 
Pope, in his address to the cardinals at Christmas, spoke of 
these things far better than I can hope to do, but I have no 
hesitation in sajmg that I would a hundred times sooner be 
dead, than alive in a world under the heel of Nazi government 

The war certainly has not developed as many people 
expected It is not surprising that one of the consequences of 
that should have been much criticism of the Government 
Some people say that we have taken a lot of action and 
imposed many restnctions that experience shows to have been 
quite unnecessary, and merely evidence of bureaucratic red 
tape \\ hich we all instinctively dislike Why all this expendi 
ture, trouble, and interference over evacuation, blatk*outs, 
and rationing^ 

As reg-ards expenditure, tt may interest j'ou to Inow that 
drastic action has been taken by the Treasury, and special 
machinery set up to ensure that we get value Jbr the vast sums 
we are now forced to spend In this machinery, business men 
are associated with Government representatives The result 
of their work has already been to effect considerable reduc- 
tions m various directions And it is worth noting that these 
economy measures have been adopted now, at this compara 
lively early date, and not, as tuenty-ffve years ago, after the 
war had been going on a long time 

As regards the war-time restrictions, we are under no 
illusion about the mconvemencc and hardship they cause 
Just as we often reproach ourselves for carrying a macintosh 
when it does not ram, so we arc now inclined to say that the 
course of the war has shown that these elaborate precau- 
tions were unnecessary I suggest to you that no one could 
know before the war started that they were going to be un- 
necessary yesterday, and no one can say to-d^y that they are 
going to be unnecessary to-morrow Certaihly no Govern- 
ment could have taken the chance of being wrong on the 
other side, and the blame that has come to us for action that 
has so far proved unnecessary is nothing to the blame that 
we should have tamed, and rightly earned, if we had been 
caught unprepared Governments, of course, make mistakes — 
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they would not be human tf they id not-but venture to 
thSd. that most of our cnt.cs tvould “ 

many And may it not he that the ftct of “^a"^ 

such precautionary measureshasl^^ ^ 

nng the enemy from offensive acUon that he mign 

'■ThS^Inotherwadercons.deraUons^^^^^^^^^^ 

things have gone fh' age they 

was to win a qmck war by “s 8 fortifications in the 

possessed through long P'^Pa^ readiness to stop at nothing 

West, their air strength and t hesitated to 

in the waging of war by sea Y« they ha^ 
launch this paaf “ff™"'' for you and me. but 
tainly because of any bully hesitate to hit 

simply for the reason ‘hat males the Duny 

somebody who IS •"'■'‘f respomibihty and trained 
I have heard it said by ™n ,„thout a great 

judgement that if the v'ant equivalent of 

land offensive by to the I am no. com- 

a victory in a major camp ^ oenjon but I do know that 
petent to assess the v alue of th months We have 

we have made very good use producuon, to 

taken advantage of them <“ P“^“'"Ce m France, and, 
land our ever growing j ^gort with that 

above all, to co ordinate '^''V ““ “ agreemeuK we 

of the French The fi-anca audjtouoim^ ^ 

have made with France ^ t^vo countries We 

new chapter in the ^I^j^^^^j^^^,^„,hcsearrange- 

hope that the close sy""™ “ „ bjs„ ev en broader, and 

ments ‘but close associanon m the economic 

may lead “ ™'^„^"b«ween the nations of Europe as may 

and Snancial spheres be reconstracuon 

hold out in future the P^j^_ ^ ,be basuon of 

On land ^ vve did not, as last ume wait 
Western civrhzation command was 

until nearly f™' ' “ d^^of the war, and, as ameasure 

teahted from the veiytot^ Lnuy give to the valour and 
of the tec^'“® f French Alhes, our troops since the 
military etnciency u 
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war began have been under the command of the French 
commander-in-chief to use and to send where he thinis fit. 

Meamvhile the Germans have been concentrating their 
efforts on the forms of warfare that they have made parUcu- 
larly their own, bv indiscnmituite ivarfare at sea agzunst 
British, Alhedj and neutral shipping alike, and by unre 
stricted use of submarine and mine But, in spite of every 
breach of international law, Germany seems to me to have 
gained astonishingly httle by it At the outset of the ivar 
the advantage, so far as our merchant fleet was concerned, 
was with the enemy At a time when we still hoped and 
prayed that hostilities might yet be averted, the U boats were 
taking up their stations on the ocean routes, lying in wait 
for our unarmed and unsuspecting merchant shipping Some 
time had of necessity to elapse before our ships could be 
marshalled and the convoy system and other methods of 
defence could be brought into operation Since this has been 
organized, something like 6,000 ships v-cre convoyed to the 
end of December mlh a loss of only twelve ships — one in 
500 To-day the oceans of the world have been swept clear 
of German ships Over 140,000 tons of enemy shipping have 
been scuttled or run aground to avoid capture 
The first naval battle of the war — that of the River Plate—- 
has been nghtly called ‘one of the finest naval actions in all 
Bnhsh naval history’ The self destruction of one of the 
enemy’s much v aunted pocket battleships and the events 
which led up to it have, like the most gallant action of the 
Rawalpindi, shown once again to the world that British sailors, 
even when outclassed m relative strength, will not hesitate 
to close with and engage the enemy "We often hear reference 
to Sir Richard Grenville’s fight in the Rezenge, and I have 
often said to myself ‘Ihd Sir Richard think that his action 
in facing what seemed to him and his ship’s company a 
hopeless task, was going to be a w cU of inspiration for genera- 
tions and generations ofhis fellow countrymen still unborn 
lhaC IS the worth of gallantry whenever it is shown 

And so, conscious of this infenonty at sea, and, as one may 
suppose, disheartened by the failure of the LT-boats, Ger- 
many, in defiance of all the laws of humanity and in breach 
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of international law, has resorted to the weapon of indis- 
cnminate and unnotified inine*Iaying In doing so, the 
German Government showed an even more callous indiffer- 
ence than before to the hves of non-combatant passengers 
and crews Yon know that such mine-laying has imposed 
upon us heavy losses, and lias caused us great anxiety But 
I am happily able to tell you to-day that measures have been 
adopted and are daily bung developed, which the Admiralty 
are confident will effectively cope with this new menace 
Up to date, the net decrease m Bntish sea-going vessels, suit- 
able for carrying cargo or passengers, after allowing for 
replacements liy new building, and transfers from other flags, 
represents considerably less than i per cent of the total of 
such \esscls when the war began, and no less than 1 1 million 
tons of Bntish shipping is daily trafficking to and fro on the 
ocean highways 

And all the time the inexorable gnp of Bntish sea power is 
tightening on Germany It is impossible to give complete 
statistics of this, but I may give you tw o or three examples of 
the effect of our contraband control In the first tsvo months 
of the war German imports from three countnes whose trade 
has to cross the Atlantic fell to 7 per cent of the figure for 
the same months of 1938 Germany's imports from two 
neighbouring countnes were only shghtly over half of those 
for the same penod of 1938 In these first four months we 
have stopped something like halfa million tons of contraband 
destined for Germanv and vital for Germany s war nt eds 
While we know that Germany is making a great effort 
to increase her trade in the Balkans, Scandmavia, and 
Russia, her capacity to export depends in large measure on 
the sea-borne supphes that we arc steadily and increasingly 
denying to her For that reason there can be very httle 
prospect of her succeeding to any very great extent in in- 
creasing her trade m those directions 

While, thtrciorc, it would be dangerous and wong in any 
ivay to underrate the oi^anized strength of the enemy or 
the seventy of the ordeal that that strength is bound to 
impose upon ourselves and our Allies, I cannot doubt that 
the factors which will ulttmatdy prove decisive are on our 
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side And if so, what kind ofthingisin our minds to do when 
the war is over^ What kind of a peace is it at which we aim’ 

Our peace aims, as distinct from our ^var aim, which is 
to win the wn.r, have been clearly defined by the Pnme 
Minister We must insiit upon the restoration of liberty to 
small nations that Germany has cruelly deprived of it, and, 
profiting I hope by expcnence of the past, wc shall do our 
utmost to secure Europe from a repetition of this disaster 
We seek nothing for ourselves We have said pubhcly that 
if we could once again feel security that a German Govern- 
ment would respect its undertakings and honestly co-operate 
in trying to build, instead of destroy, European peace on 
terms of live and let live lor all nations, we would not seek 
a vindictive peace or one that would deny to Germany her 
rightful place among the nations The only reason why peace 
cannot be made to morrow is that the German Government 
have as yet given no evidence whatever of their readiness to 
repair the damage they have wrought upon tbcir tveaker 
neighbours, or of their capacity to convince the world that 
any pledge they may subscribe to is worth as much as the 
paper on which it may be written 

I spoke just now of the ordeal which this struggle is bound 
to impose upon those who arc playing their part on the home 
front, and it is vital that we should realize that the home 
front m its own way is not less important, even if its duties 
are for the time being less dangerous, than any other Tiie 
land front against Germany in the west stretches from the 
Shetlands to Switzerland, and every yard of that front must 
be held with equal resolution The holding of it is going to 
demand heavy sacnfices from us all Service on the home 
front means sacrifice It means wnllmg and cheerful compli- 
ance vvith vyar time restrictions, which, whether by releasing 
shipping or saving financial strain, may help our war effort 
It means cutting out all but absolutely necessary expenditure 
It means lending to the State every penny we can It means 
changes in industry to meet the great demands of war pro- 
duction It means hard and unremitting work for everyone 
in the country 

The campaign for war savmgs is a great national effort, 
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and It IS of the highest importance to the State that that 
campaign should be a success It has made a good beginmng, 
but a steady and continuous effort wall be needed through- 
out the ivar One important way, I may mention in passing, 
of sustaining that campaign is to form groups for national 
sa\ing, the money saved by these groups being put at the 
disposal of the State Many new groups ore needed, for 
example m places of employment, and I would like to 
appeal to employers and employees in the whole country 
to do anything they can to give practical help in that 
especially valuable way 

All this, and perhaps more, will be demanded of us at 
home I have no doubt whatever that our people will wish 
to pay whatever pnee is necessary to secure the causes for 
which we are engaged, in which they know arc bound up 
all the things that make life worth hving And I feci that 
once they are convinced of its necessity, so for from grudging 
the necessary sacrifice, those on the home front vsnll be only 
anxious to share more equally in its burden with those who, on 
sea, and land, and in the air, are in the actual fighting line 

Many here have personal experience of this from the last 
war There is no one whose imagination is so dull as to be 
unable to picture to himself something of what these men 
are doing for us and for our cause each moment of the day 
The sailor, whether in the Roval Navy or the indomitable 
mercantile manne and fishing fleets, under the never ending 
strain of sudden danger, the soldier on mght patrol or raiding 
party, the airman facing all the forces of nature ov cr sea and 
land to fight his way over enemy country on some special 
mission — when we compare with these such sacnficc and 
discomfort as we here at home m our several duties have so 
far been called upon to face, surely our only feeling can be 
one of how little it is that we can give 

And iherefort let us give what we can, and give cheerfully, 
in the spint of these examples Above all, let us think of 
sacnfice as of somethine that gives strengjh and diejuty to 
the cause in which it is made, and let us not forget that our 
cause will only earn victory if those who passionately beheve 
in It are resolved to spend themselves in its behalf 
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[The following address was ddnered by Lord Halifax in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford to the Umvcrsity of which he »s Chancellor It has 
been printed as a separate pamphlet by The Tones as A Cotifhct of Tobth 
and by the OtToi'd Uruvcnsily Press under the title here given li» it ) 

IN addressing you, members of Oxford Umversity, I suppose 
that I assume in your eyes a dual personality — that of Chan- 
cellor of the Umvcrsity and of Foreign. Secretarv This 
c\eTung I propose to perform the ftat, if indeed it is a feat, 
of welding this dual personality into one and speaking to 
you in all sincerity with single heart and roand One of my 
predecessors. Lord Grey of Fallodon, in tvhose steps I should 
be proud to walk, combined, though not like Lord Curzon 
simultaneously, the two offices ivith which I am tc day en- 
trusted It was only after Lord Grey had retired from a 
public life svhich did honour to his country and to himself, 
that his Umvcrsity welcomed him back as Chancellor I can 
imagine no better representative of our University, and I 
would that he were here now to speak to you in my place 

Lord Grey hated war He did his utmost, in and before 
3514, to avoid war with Germany, just as wf , has successors, 
did our utmost to avoid war with Germany in 1939 When 
in spite of his efforts war came in the summer of 1914, Lord 
Grey, standing at the window of his roorn in the Foreign 
Office, used words which you will remember, but which you 
will allow me once again to quote, since they were so remark- 
able a forecast of what has happened since ‘The lamps arc 
going out all over Europe, vre shall not see them ht again in 
our lifetime ’ 

The SiTiulaTvty Vsetweeu 1^14 1^3% or 1^40 jS swAmg 

AVe too hate war We ako observe, with deepening anxiety, 
the growing darkness in Europe Our attitude towards those 
instruments of force to which we are compelled to have resort 
in defence of the highest things for which and by which we 
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We were sure, as i say, in 1914 that once we had dealt ivith 
the matter m hand the world would return to old ways, 
which, in the mam, we thought to be good ways You are 
not so sure I admit and sympathise iwth the difference, but 
having made the admission let me add this No generation 
has the nght to lay the cause of all its ills upon the shouldere 
of Its predecessor, for no one age-group of men has the mono- 
poly of vision We are all men and women of our particular 
time and particular environment "W'c are all subject to the 
limitations of human weakness and fallibility Just as you 
may cnticizc us, those who come after will no less certainly 
cntiaze yon 

I have quoted to you some words of Lord Grey which have 
proted indeed prophetic Let me quote also some tsords 
which were^vritten by aFrencb jansemst’ m the seventeenth 
century and which are very similar 

*1] me semblequejrsuis ne dans une6gb>e rc)a>r<e dedivencs lamprs 
et de dners flambeaux, el que Dieu permet que je les %oie dteindte les 
uns apreslesautrea, sans qu il paraisse qu’on y en substicue denouscaux 
Auuiil meseznble quel airs obscurcitde plus en plus parce guerous ne 
sneniom pas que Dieu repare les Mdes quit fait lui meme dans son 
^gliae ' 

You may perhaps find m tliese French words deeper 
analysis of the present ills of Europe You may think that 
Western culture is falling into darkness because tt deserves 
no better fate You may think indeed that these times earn 
the title of one of the most remarkable poems of our day and 
conclude that Europe is indeed *the waste land’ I would 
go some long wav with you m agreement withthisjudgement 
I thmk that the existence of war in Europe to day is a sign 
of failure, or of something more than failure, in our Western 
civilization "When I consider that we — who hate war — are 
driven to the use of force, that you are asked to be the 
instruments of this force, in maintaining against bitter and 
evil’ attach, the rirstTpnncipifesupon wibcA jEuropean i\r?r dar 
hitherto been based, the darkness that hangs over Europe 
seems to me something which Milton might have described 

’ Nccok ifi a letter to AoCouie Arnauld i6 June tSgz (Lttlres dx /eu 
jetcoU, Lille, 1J18, tome a, page 191) 
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as darkness ^•lslb]e Moreover, I am appalled — there is no 
easier vsord for it — by one fact above all This Svaste land' 
in v\hich \se live, this European, civilization m v\hich the 
lamps are burning dim, has not been brought to its present 
pass rnerel) b) the mistakes, the pnde, and the selfishness of 
an older generation 

^VTiat has, for example, been the dnvmg force behind the 
Naa movement m Germany^ It has been German )outh 
Dehberatel) depnv ed, as they have been, of the elements of 
true judgement, it is thev vs ho made the movement and vs ho 
still sustain it Their point of view stands in stark opposition 
to vours They do not understand your way of thinking 
Your ideals mean nothing to them They has e their ovsn 
ideals, vshich to our minds are distorted and deformed, but 
for vs^ch hundreds of thousands of them are prepared voth- 
out a moment’s hesitation to sacrifice their hv es There is 
vs hat seems an impeneirablc bamer disiding > ou from them, 
which somehovs will have to be broken down if the youth of 
Europe js to avoid hving always m this waste land, and if 
the European temple of civdizaooii is to deserve and win 
a rekindling of the lamps 

The real confbet, therefore, to^ay is not between age and 
youth, but betvseen youth and youth It is important that 
this should be fully appreciated, for it is the kernel of our 
future problems I am not disquieted bv the div c^cnccs 
betvseen age and youth They have been with us since the 
world began They represent an inevitable difference of 
penpeedve, but there is nothing m them which postulates 
d fundamental conflict If I vserc to see LTe as v ou sec it, or 
if y ou w ere to see it as I do, I should fcel that there vs-as some- 
thing wrong with one or other of us But there is something 
sinister in the acceptance, bv the growing generations in 
different countnes, of standards of conduct in sharp contra- 
diction to one another, for Out does constitute a tcmfymg 
challenge to the very foundations of human thought and 
action 

But m this challenge alsohes our hope, for as we move to 
meet it, we shall more truly measure both its nature and the 
weapons with which it can be countered It was easier a 
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century ago to run away from the truth than it is to-day, less 
difficult to avoid loolung squarely at gnm and dangerous 
facts In Victorian times there ivas much to encourage the 
assurance in the steady improvement of man’s lot that gener- 
ally prevailed Major European wars ^v ere rare, and when 
they occurred they were according to modern standards 
bnef Their scale m any case was not such as to disturb the 
whole frame of national life Human comprehension and 
kno-wledge were extended in both spintuai and material 
spheres, the arts and sciences flourished, man’s social sense 
was awake and active, there was a growing respect for the 
rights of the individual, for freedom of speech and conscience, 
there was an insistent demand that all men should enjoy 
equality of opportunity Ignonng the precarious nature of 
all human progress, it was too lightly assumed that the good 
things thus reflected m our attitude to our fellow men had 
come to stay and that the clock would not be put back I 
sometimes picture the Victorian, who had lived and died an 
the comfortable and comforting belief that we were marching 
in ordi rly fashion ‘from precedent to precedent’, returmng 
to life to day He would be astounded no doubt by the 
material conveniences with which e had added to the ease 
of life, but he would be still more astounded by the moral 
retrogression of Europe and this devastating perversion of 
youth in Germany 

Do not let me overstate the case. I am far from thinking 
that the ivoundi inflicted on our ciwhzation need be mortal 
But I do think that we are lighting for its life, and inasmuch 
as that life finally depends upon the ideals that inspire it, I 
think vve has e no choice but to resist and defeat by force the 
attack to which those ideals — ^yours as well as mine — arc 
now exposed 

I know that it is said by men of high principle that force in 
Itself, if not an evil thing, has a value only negativ e I think 
this IS an exaggeration Most true it is that force cannot of 
itself exorcize the evil spirits that enter and deprave the 
hearts of men But when these evil spirits invoke force for 
the prosecution of their purpose, and the struggle is thus 
join^ m the ph> sical arena, it is only by force on the battle- 
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ground thus chosen that the evil can be resisted Xor can I 
doubt that if, under what I must hold to be a one-sided and 
mistaken interpretation of our Lord’s teaching, we refrain on 
prmaple from repljtng m kind to the use of force, we maj 
be suirendmng to estmttioii the most sacred causes for 
M hich w e 'tand to posterity as guardians and trustees Thus 
force, by resisting the de 5 ,tnicti\ e pow er of e\-il and guarding 
the field m w hich good can work, can render pontiv e 'ernce 
which can be g« en in no other wuy ^ I 'ee this problem 
which IS to-day •=0 tragically forced upon our thought, it is 
the 'pmtual mon\ e, alike m national as m mdindual action, 
on which judgement has to be passed Alwas-s it is the «pint 
behind the appheanon of force w hicb makes or mars its \-ilue 
Andwemay assuredly hope that the 'ame«pint, which gives 
the physical and moral courage to defend the menaced \ ^ue^ 
of life to-day, wtU avail us when we come through the valley 
of dark decision to the w ork of reconstruction 
Here I come back again 10 the idea of the wxte land’ 

I do not beheve, as I have <aid that civiliiation has vet 
foundered, but I am cenam that there is an acm e force of 
evil which, unless we fight it, willrapidlv reduce our civihza- 
boD to a desert of the <oul That evil forte i* at work in a 
period of human historv m which change has been «o sudden 
as to bring grav e confuaon of thought to giv e more fav oor- 
ablc conditions for the Devils vvorL It is, of course, true 
that the world never viamh ‘^uU, but there arc times when 
the flywheel races, and you and I live in 'uch a tune to-dav 
^ou hive never hved 10 any olho’ kour world has been 
influenced, whether vou acknowledge it or not, bv what I 
must take leav e to term the inhuman conception of the *=0- 
called ecoQomic man There has been a tendency for great 
thinkeis, who have anilwed the '^oaal and moral values on 
which the human community has been built, to <tre 5 i the 
need for finding the perfect system- There has been a ten 
denev to explain all historv and humanitv in economic 
mrtead of m human terms. Chtisliaxalv .nn-fhe-orher hand., 
has rather made its end the perfection of the mdividual, in 
the convicuoa that here too, lav the <:«rret of life for all 
soaet) knd this cmpha-is upon the ideal svstem, instead of 
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the ideal mdividuaJ, has not helped the development of the 
htiman rharacter Yet fundamentally men to-day remain 
much the same men as they were yesterday They may be 
better informed, but they are not ncccssanly wiser They 
■wish to emancipate themselves from artificial conventions, 
but they are not more free from the dangers and pitfalls 
which caused those conventions to be accepted 

We none of us, young or old, Ufceto be called conventional 
Such a description seems in some way to impugn our intel- 
lectual fibre and independence And so, desiring to assert 
our independence, we are tempted to revolt against canons 
which reason, has not yet made our o\sm, regardless of the 
fact that some of them at least may have permanent signifi- 
cance Oneconsequenceisihatin manyquarterito-daytherc 
IS failure to distinguish between the necessary re\TSion of 
conventions, which roust mevitablv recur m any intelligent 
community, and the recc^mtion of the necessity for some 
rules — tvhich if you like you may call conventions — ^for the 
guidance and protection of society Here is indeed one of 
life’s problems which each has to settle for himself, finding 
his awn adjustment between the necessity for change which 
18 the law of life and the restraint without which society can- 
not Ine T H Green once said ‘That man is free who is 
conscious of himself as the author of the law which he obeys * 
Conventions arc after all but the warning signals of society 
which has from the beginning of history felt the need of pro- 
tecting human frailty 

The substance nf any conventional code, however, must 
derive from the appreciation by society of the principles of 
its oivn survival These in turn emerge from, moral pnn- 
ciples which man has gradually come to apprehend, and 
which themselves are rooted in religious instinct The 
danger that in rcvnsmg traditional and outward forms we 
impair the substance is familiar enough If this happens, 
man is adnfc without beanngs and without anchor, and, as 
w e see to-day, in the vile savageries to which in this twentieth 
century he can revert, the descent from man to animal is 
easy 

And so it IS that, if we are to keep our bearings as a nation, 
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'' e must base ourseK es firmly on social, moral, and religious 
standards No country mU be at peace with itself or ivith 
others on any other basis, for the ivorld’s disorder to-day is 
the reflection of turmoil and conflict m the minds of men 
If, therefore, we are to recapture the secret of order for inter- 
naUonal society~and here I speak of all countnes — tve must 
as individuals strive to erect or maintain standards that will 
bnng true freedom through the way of discipline Your 
standards will not perhaps be the same in form as those to 
which the loyalty of those older than yourselves are pledged 
But m substanre I fancy they will not greatly differ That, 
however, is something which you must work out for your- 
selves, answering directly your own needs And Oxford, 
much as she may have changed, suU retains her essential 
quabty as the great clearing house of ideals and ideas, where 
values may be tested and appraised in the free play of 
thought Oxford will shll mould you as you are assuredly 
moulding her , and in this double process I do not doubt that 
she will remain the inspiration of a viul part of English life. 

Many of you — perhaps most of you — are preparing to take 
y our place before long m the ranks of the fighung forces, and 
you have every nght to put the question. ‘What is it that we 
arc to fight for, and vvhat prospect is there that we shall in 
the end secure the better world for w hich the fight is waged’’ 

I have done my best here and elsewhere — as have others — 
to weigh what is involved in the present conflict Its issue, 
as I believe, will affect profoundly the whole future of man- 
kind, for what is here at stake is whether the nations that 
desire peace must perpetually be faced with war, if they are 
not prepared to accept any settlement that force may seek to 
impose upon them And so, except for those — a tiny fraction 
of our people— who would for whatever reason feel that we 
had been wrong to embark upon this war at all, I cannot 
conceive of doubt arising as to the duty of bracing our reso- 
lution until, so far as It may behumanly possible to do so, we 
A^vesecareef the narid against a repetition ofttus ordeaf 

As to the future, it is not possible for me or for any other 
man to answ er with complete assurance If once the doctrine 
of force could effectively be put to shame, the way would be 
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open to concentrate the effort now mobjhzed for %var upon 
the cause of improving the common lot of man Some months 
ago, before the war, I said that ‘British policy rested upon 
tivin foundations of purpose One ivas determination to 
resist force The other svas our recognition of the world's 
desire to get onivith the constructive svorkof buildingpeace 
The implication of those words holds good to-day To none 
of us IS vouchsafed certainty as to what it may be in our 
power to do. and, were I to attempt to make such claim, 
you would nghtly challenge my presumption But what ts 
our power is to define clearly our direction and the 
spirit in which we shall try to work If this and the purposes 
for which we stn^e arc nght, we can surelyfeel that we have 
done everything we can to make our endeavour worthy of 
the cost 

1 constantly remember the story of the traveller who asked 
the peasant working in the fields how far it was to Carcas- 
sonne *How far it is to Carcassonne, Sir, that I do not know 
But that this is the road to Carcassonne, of that I am sure, for 
those who return sav always that at the end lies Carcassonne ’ 
Our Carcassonne is the world of our desire 1 do not Know 
whether it will be an easier world, but what matters is that 
ive should desire not an easier but a better world, and equip 
ourselves in body, mind, and spirit to create it For it de- 
pend? mainly on ourseUes whether we are to be masters of 
our fate 

Thtre is no reason, therefore, to be disillusioned about the 
future, however much you may foel disillusioned about the 
past Hope is the oldest and wisest counsellor of mankind, 
for tvithout hope it is impossible for men to apprehend the 
power of the other great Christian virtues of faith and chanty, 
and these alone can be the bond of peace for all members of 
the human family 

I have said that the real conflict of ideas is between youth 
axui youth, and that the. heiasfe oC German yowth, WACtwred 
in Nail doctrines, are in stark opposition to your oivn We 
should gTa\ ely err if we were to rate hgbUy the strength and 
reality of their behefs The racial doctrine, as interpreted in 
‘ Page sgG above 
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the Nazi treed, may be, mid m my view is, sheer pnmilive 
nonsense, and we are no more prepared to admit German 
supenonty of race than we are concerned to assert our own 
If that were all, it i\ould not greatly matter but when this 
doctnne as invoked in justification of the oppression of other 
races it becomes a crime agamst humamty 

Not only does it deny the corporate claim to liberty of men 
and women organized m national societies, but it refuses the 
much more fundamental claim of men and women to the free 
expression of human personality, which rests upon the eternal 
value of every human soul True pnd< of race may be tested 
by the behaviour of its possessors towards their own fellow 
citizens and towards others It will forbid conduct to indi- 
viduals of which they should be ashamed in their pnvate 
lives It IS thus evidently something far removed from the 
ideal of a race which by the German philosophy of to-day is 
called to stamp out the civilization of another Bttwcin 
these two conceptions there is a great gulf fixed The German 
race, under its present rulers is betraying both itself and the 
greater whole of which it is part and to whose progress it 
might, and ought to be making its own distinctive contri- 
bution And the real tragedy of that beiraval as it affects 
the German youth, is the enlistment of the honourable m 
stincts of self sacrifice and devotion in the service of a crudely 
materialist philosophy Until these fabe creeds are abjured, 
and replaced by a wider toleration, they must continue to 
excite resistance The future of humanity must not be left m 
the hands of those who would impnson and enslave it 
W^e may readily admit that we, like other men, have often 
fallen short of our professions Our history has not been free 
from faults , it has taken time to establish in uiuv ersal practice 
pnnciples which have now won general acceptance And 
there are things to day within our body politic w hich w e need 
to fight not less intensely, if with other weapons than we 
fight the < nemy without But the broad record of the Bntish 
race stands to be judged on (acts that are incontestable It is 
.the w 7, viHai'Ch^pu'^xf- 

of this country was unchallenged there was no nation in 
Europe that felt for that reason insecure, or that did not 
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recognize our power to be an instrument of peace The 
Pax Bntannica has been no empty or self-nghteous boast of 
purpose It IS the factj too, that in every corner of the world 
where men of BriDsh race have estabhshed influence, there 
by immutable law of nature you find established the seed and 
plajit of liberty It is the trail by which is marked their 
progress, interpreted to all by the standards of good faith, 
respect for law, and equal justice Most truly, therefore, of 
our people was it said * 

Hieir country’s cause is the high cause of Freedom and Honour TTiat 
fairest earthly fame, the fame of Freedom, i» inseparable from the names 
of Albion Britain, England ’ 

My message, therefore, to you fo-day as Chancellor and 
Foreign Secretary is to be so proud of the race to which you 
belong that you wU be as jealous of its honour as you are of 
Its safety, and that you will fight for both ivith equal deter- 
mination The struggle will be arduous, it may be long, and 
It will certainly demand of our nation that it should withhold 
nothing that may contribute to our strength Let us never 
forget that of all the resources at our command, the most 
powerful will be the quality of our resolution, fed by a true 
perception of the responsibibty laid upon each one of us, and 
of the spirit in which that responsibility must be discharged 

In front of the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi stands a 
column, on which are insenbed the words 
In TTiought Patch 
In Word Wisdom 
In Deed Coar«»ge 
In I ifc Service 
So may Indca be great 

No one of us could offer for our country and our Common- 
wealth any be ttcr prayer to-day 

* By Robert Bridges m the Preface to TKt Spmt of M^an, 1916 
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